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Introduction 


One evening during the research of this work I found myself — accompanied by my fellow postgraduates from the School 
of History - solving the problems of the world at a public house in the city centre of Leeds. Sharing the atmosphere with 
us was a convivial group of local gentlemen who were there celebrating the recent graduation of one of their colleagues. 
It did not take long for conversation to commence between the groups, and the locals seemed particularly interested in 
the various topics of our research. When I shared to one fellow that I was researching the history of Selby Abbey and its 
town, however, the smile on his face was replaced by a look that can best be described as being something between pain 
and disbelief. ‘Selby?’ He said. “You’re doing a Ph.D. on Selby?!’ My assurances were greeted by a continued look of 
confusion, this time joined by a slow side-to-side movement of the head, before he called a friend over from the nearby 
pool table. Once informed of my topic the billiard-playing local gave a similar response to that of his friend. They sat 
there shaking their heads and saying ‘Selby?’ for several minutes, at which point I launched into an often-used explanation 
of some of the more interesting, and important, aspects of Selby’s history. Their smiles eventually returned, but I could 
never be quite sure if they were convinced. 


This true story is offered not only for its humour, but also because it indicates how Selby’s place in the history of the 
north of England is often overlooked. This is especially true when discussing the long and well-known pedigree of 
northern monasticism. Yet, such an oversight is, perhaps, forgivable. Selby Abbey was never as wealthy as neighbouring 
St. Mary’s in York, never produced a saint such as Ailred of the Cistercian house at Rievaulx, nor were the monks ever 
responsible for the promotion of a very esteemed local cult as the monks at Durham with St. Cuthbert. Moreover, for 
those who are familiar with the traditions of northern monasticism only through the physical remains of the buildings, 
Selby lacks the romantic and beautiful settings of Lindisfarne, St. Mary’s, Rievaulx, Byland, Bolton, Mount Grace 
Priory, and even Kirkstall, and has not been — and likely never will be — classified as a World Heritage Site in the same 
manner as Fountains. Instead, situated in a relatively small town in the low-lying southern Vale of York, the abbey 
attracts only a fraction of the popular interest shown to its more glamorous and scenic contemporaries. When visitors do 
arrive in Selby they are greeted by the grand structure of the abbey church,' but, seeing that the other monastic buildings 
have been long since swept away in the name of urban progress, it is easy to forget that the impressive structure was 
once part of a thriving and important community of Benedictine monks. 


Selby Abbey was indeed an important house, and its contribution to the northern monastic tradition was unique. The 
north of England had proven to be fertile ground for those seeking life in the cloister since the conversion of the 
Northumbrian kings to Christianity in the seventh century; producing such celebrated early characters as Sts. Bede, 
Cuthbert, and Hilda, and their famous communities at Jarrow, Lindisfarne, and Whitby. Nevertheless, at the time of 
Selby’s foundation in 1069/70 no monastery existed north of Peterborough, and northern monasticism had been dormant 
since the arrival and occupation of the Danes in the late eighth and early ninth centuries. As the first post-Norman 
Conquest monastery founded in the region, Selby forever has the honour of re-igniting what had once been extinguished, 
and its role as the first drop in a flood of monastic foundations that would sweep through the north of England in the 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries is worthy of recognition. Although some of the houses established during the torrent — 
such as St. Mary’s, Durham, and Fountains - eventually surpassed Selby in terms of size, wealth and prestige, the abbey 
still remained prominent, as evidenced by its abbot being a member of parliament and a frequent tax collector for both 
king and pope. Moreover, under the lordship and guidance of the monks, Selby itself grew from a small settlement on the 
banks of the River Ouse to become an active, prosperous market and manufacturing town, and a key trans-shipment port 
on the water-born trade route to and from the City of York. This work focuses on the history of this locally important 
abbey and town, tracing their development from the abbey’s foundation to the death of Abbot John de Sherburn in 1408. 


The relatively low level of popular interest shown in Selby is mirrored by the treatment the topic has received from 
historians. While the earliest history of the town and its abbey was James Mountain’s The History of Selby, Ancient and 
Modern - asmall treatise published in 1800 and most useful for its map and description of landmarks in the town which 
no longer exist - the most complete work appeared sixty-seven years later, W. W. Morrell’s The History and Antiquities 
of Selby. With its surprising use of footnotes, and the sheer amount of information presented, this work — which ambitiously 
traces the history of Selby from the foundation of the abbey to the author’s own time — is in many ways quite impressive. 
It is, however, also full of mistakes, many of which appear to have been a result of the author’s reliance upon published 
rather than manuscript sources for the medieval period. When, for example, Morrell - aided by T. D. Hardy’s published 
editions of the Patent and Close Rolls? - describes events at the house in the first quarter of the thirteenth century he is 
quite accurate, but that precision - particularly in assigning dates to the reigns of the various abbots - diminishes as the 
dates exceed the limits of Hardy’s volumes. Nevertheless, and despite its inaccuracies, the text - as the only full-scale 
history of Selby ever composed - has much to offer as a base from which a new discussion may be built. 


With the exception of C. C. Hodges’ valuable late nineteenth-century article on the architecture and monuments of the 
abbey church, significant new scholarship regarding Selby did not emerge until the second half of the twentieth century. 


Since then a considerable amount has been written, and has also been admirably listed and evaluated by Professor R. B. 
Dobson, whose Selby Abbey and Town - though only forty pages in length - is the finest work on the subject since that 
of Morrell. In this and other articles he has addressed several problems concerning the foundation of the abbey, and 
offers keen insight to the early history of both the monastic and urban communities.* Of those he mentions, most useful 
for this study have been the works of G. S. Haslop and J. H. Tillotson, which focus on the abbey in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.’ Tillotson’s book, a selection of account rolls from the various internal officers (obedientaries) of the 
house, and described by Dobson as ‘...the most valuable work on the history of the medieval abbey in recent years...”°, 
was particularly important in determining the terminus post quem non for this work. Owing to the fact that the documents 
he edited begin in the last years of the fourteenth century, during the reign of Abbot John de Sherburn, the decision was 
made to terminate this study upon John’s death. By doing this the documents found in Tillotson could be utilised without 
too much overlap in research. Also now to be noted are the published work of J. E. Burton (whose thesis was listed in 
Dobson), which is a significant contribution to the knowledge of the early history of the abbey, and three new studies 
regarding the architecture and decoration of the abbey church by E. C. Fernie, D. O’Connor, H. Reddish Harris, and R. 
Stalley.’ 


Despite the above works, our overall knowledge of medieval Selby still has gaps. This is primarily due to the fact that 
some of the pieces have concentrated on a broad time frame and been too general in nature, while others have focussed 
on very precise details, with the foundation and the fourteenth and fifteen centuries (when the number of sources 
increase) receiving particular attention. As a result, our knowledge of Selby’s development in the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries lags behind, and a number of questions of detail still arise, especially: Selby’s involvement in parliament, the 
patronage of the abbey, and the origins of the town. 


In order to find answers to the questions and fill the gaps that exist in our knowledge of medieval Selby, it was necessary 
to consult a wide variety of primary sources. Among the extant documents of the abbey, the most important work is the 
Historia Selebiensis Monasterii, the only surviving piece of historical writing produced within the community. Written 
in the form of a long letter in two parts by an anonymous, yet very learned, young monk, it gives an invaluable account 
of the foundation of the abbey and the community’s development to 1174, the apparent date of its composition. Although 
the text, as will be seen in Chapter One, contains many miraculous, almost hagiographic, stories interspersed among the 
narrative, Professor Dobson has conclusively shown that once the supernatural elements are removed the remaining 
historical skeleton is reliable.* The sole manuscript of the Historia now exists in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris as 
MS. Latin 10940 (fos. 1-48). First published by Philippe Labbe in 1657, the manuscript text was lost until rediscovered 
in 1968 by Pierre Janin. The document contains several corrections made by a contemporary English reviser who has 
gone through the text and added some words that had been omitted, while repairing others. This betrays it as a copy, 
since the reviser must have had an original to make the corrections from, and Janin, with relative certainty, has traced its 
composition to England in the late twelfth century.’ A fine translation of the text was made by I. S. Neale in 1984, and, 
owing to an inability to obtain a copy of the Paris manuscript required for everyday use, this edition was consulted in 
conjunction with the Latin version of Labbe, which was reprinted in The Coucher Book of Selby, edited by J. T. Fowler 
in 1891-93.!° 


Apart from the Historia, the pre-eminent sources for Selby are the cartulary (located in manuscript form at the British 
Library, ADD MS 37771), a seventeenth-century transcription of a lost Lease-book containing information from the 
twelfth to fourteenth centuries (WYAS), and the registers of the aforementioned Abbot John (BL, Cotton Vitellius E. xvi 
fos. 97-162; BL, Cotton Cleopatra D. iii fos. 184-202) and his immediate predecessor, Abbot Geoffrey de Gaddesby 
(PRO, DL 42/8). Printed versions of the cartulary (full) and Geoffrey’s register (in semi-calendar form) are also in 
Fowler’s Coucher Book. A further printed edition of the register was made by G. S. Haslop, which includes those entries 
ignored by Fowler, and the two must be used in conjunction with each other. Haslop also prepared a printed edition of 
Abbot John’s register. Other Selby documents still extant include a good collection of obedientary and court rolls at the 
Brynmor Jones Library of the University of Hull, and scattered documents elsewhere in the British Library and the 
Lincolnshire Archives Committee in Lincoln. The documents in London and Hull, in particular, provide good material 
not only for the abbey but also for the town.'' Beyond these, diocesan records were consulted, among which the 
registers of the Archbishops of York are the most important. Calendars of papal registers and letters have also proved 
invaluable. Also examined were a wide range of published and manuscript royal records, of which the most useful were 
the Patent, Close and Charter rolls (all calendared), and another interesting under-used group of documents was the 
letters of parliamentary proxies in the PRO. It will be obvious from this work that published collections have been 
immensely useful, including those in the Surtees Society and the Record Series of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 


The nature of the sources has directed the shape of this discourse. Very little can be learned about the daily life of the 
monks, but since Selby Abbey was a major Benedictine monastery one can assume that their daily routines were those 
prescribed by the Rule of St. Benedict. The monk’s day would have been broken up into an alternating pattern of work 
and prayer — which included the reciting of psalms, daily Mass, and the eight communal prayers of the daily Office 


(Nocturns, Matins, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline). The community would also meet for their daily 
Chapter; a time for the confession of individual faults as well as for the discussion of monastic business. The precision of 
the routine could be affected by several factors. Work, for example, be it in the fields or copying texts in the scriptorium, 
was often governed by sunlight, so it is not surprising to see variations of the routine to reflect the longer and shorter 
days of Summer and Winter respectively. Most variation, however, was related to the commitment of each individual 
community to the following of the Rule. In those houses of strict observance very little variation would be expected, 
while in those run more loosely deviation was often rampant and far reaching; potentially affecting every aspect of 
community life. The most frequently identified diversion involved the monastic diet.!? Evidence for the community at 
Selby, and its particular personalities — when provided by the Historia or, from the thirteenth-century forward, the 
records of archiepiscopal visitations - will be discussed within the body of the text, but they suggest that deviation from 
the Rule was the norm. 


The sources allow us to say more about the history of the abbey in general. The period from Selby Abbey’s foundation 
until the death of Abbot John can essentially be divided into three sections of almost equal duration. The first, Chapter 
One, discusses the interval from the foundation in 1069/70 until the death of King Henry II in 1189, the primary source 
for which is the Historia Selebiensis Monasterii - supplemented, where possible, by contemporary chronicles (Simeon 
of Durham, Hugh the Chanter), as well as available charter evidence. Chapter Two extends from the election of abbot 
Roger de London in 1189 to 1300, and the available information consists entirely of material gathered from various 
contemporary charters and chronicles. Unlike the material found in the Historia, the documents for this chapter offers 
little insight into the abbey’s internal affairs, and nothing regarding personalities within the community. Chapter Two is, 
therefore, very much a history of the abbots of the house, since it is the abbot who most often receives mention, and it 
is through the affairs of these men that the history of the house must be traced. 


Fortunately, the nature of the abbot’s role in a medieval English Benedictine community allows for such a discussion to 
be undertaken. Appointed for life, and ultimately responsible for the fiscal, practical, and spiritual well-being of the 
house, the abbot was - as David Knowles has suggested - very much an autocratic figure.'’ Indeed, at some of the larger 
and wealthier English houses - such as Bury St. Edmunds, St. Albans, and Westminster - external commitments and 
pressures led, by the end of the twelfth century, to the abbot maintaining possessions and revenue separate from those 
of the community.'* This separation, however, never occurred at Selby. For the purpose of continuity between the 
chapters, following a discussion of the abbey’s foundation to begin Chapter One, the text will tell the history of the 
house as it developed through the reigns of the individual abbots. Chapter Three, examining the abbey in the fourteenth 
and very early fifteenth centuries, will follow the same format. At this point the structure of the discussion changes from 
chronological to thematic. Chapter Four explores the monastic corporation of Selby, that is, the possessions and the 
finances of the monastery. This is followed by a discussion of the abbey’s benefactors in Chapter Five; before concluding 
with an examination of the origins and development of the monastic town of Selby. 
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Chapter One 


Selby Abbey from Foundation to 1189 


I: Foundation 


The story of Selby Abbey does not begin in England, but, 
rather, in the French town of Auxerre. Located 
approximately one hundred miles south-east of Paris, 
Auxerre was home to a large abbey dedicated to St. 
Germanus, a great fifth-century bishop of the same town. 
According to the Historia Selebiensis Monasterii, the sole 
source of information regarding the abbey’s foundation, 
in the eleventh century there was at that same monastery a 
man named Benedict, a talented youth who had been raised 
at the religious house as a lay brother. After having 
spurned the abbot’s offer of knighthood in favour of 
becoming a monk at the abbey his gifts served him well, 
and he progressed in a short time to the multiple role of 
priest, confidant of the abbot, and, finally, sub-sacristan 
and guardian of the abbey’s relics.' Around the time of 
Duke William of Normandy’s invasion of England, 
Benedict, who had by this time been serving as sub- 
sacristan for a considerable time, received a vision from St. 
Germanus in which he was instructed to go from the abbey 
to a place in England called Selby, a site that had been 
chosen for the saint’s honour. St. Germanus also instructed 
the monk to take the monastery’s prized relic of the saint’s 
own severed finger along with him, giving detailed 
instructions on how to hide the finger inside an incision 
the monk was to make in his upper arm.? Benedict, however, 
did not heed the vision, nor that of a second, and it was 
only upon a third visit from the saint - in which Germanus 
threatened punishment and suffering if his words were not 
heeded - that the reluctant monk decided to leave the 
abbey.’ 


Twice Benedict sought official licence to withdraw from 
the house by asking permission during chapter, but on 
each occasion he apparently told nothing of his visions 
and gave no reasons for wanting to depart. It is not 
surprising to read that his request was denied on both 
occasions. Thus rejected, he decided to steal away in 
secret. So, as he had been instructed by St. Germanus 
during the first vision, Benedict hid the relic in the incision, 
which he disguised by wrapping it to look as if he had 
burned himself. He then left Auxerre at midnight and 
headed toward the Channel coast.* When the rest of the 
community realised what had happened they were 
understandably furious with Benedict - as were many in 
the town - and immediately dispatched a large group of 
brothers to find the renegade monk. They came upon him 
somewhere between Auxerre and the sea, and, after treating 
him roughly and thoroughly searching his clothes in vain 
for the missing relic, the group returned down-heartedly to 
Auxerre, leaving Benedict alone to complete his journey to 


the sea, and, eventually, to England.° 


Upon his arrival Benedict apparently became confused as 
to his final destination. The author states that in seeking 
directions to Selby, the monk mistakenly asked for Salisbury. 
He had evidently heard of Salisbury while at Auxerre and, 
since that place was well known and Selby unknown, he 
thought that was where the saint had instructed him to 
go.° It did not take long for Benedict to realise his mistake, 
as he could not find the city of York nor the River Ouse - 
landmarks told to him in his first vision as being near Selby. 
The distraught monk’s error was eventually corrected by 
another vision - in which St. Germanus clarified the 
confusion over the place-names and allowed Benedict to 
see the location for himself, so as to be able to identify it 
by sight.’ While at Salisbury Benedict had been befriended 
by a certain man of the same town named Edward, who 
bestowed upon the monk a large quantity of gifts, including 
a gold phylactery of great quality in which to house the 
finger relic, and a wonderfully ornate, embroidered altar 
cloth - both of which were seemingly still housed at Selby 
during the time of the Historia’s composition.® At the time 
of Benedict’s departure Edward also gave to him the service 
of his clerk, Theobald, who was to act as the foreign monk’s 
guide. This is the one and only time that Theobald receives 
mention, but he apparently helped Benedict reach the port 
of Linna, most likely Bishop’s (now King’s) Lynn, from 
which he sailed on a cargo ship bound for York.’ Shortly 
after the ship entered the River Ouse he saw Selby, 
recognising it from his vision, and asked to be put ashore. 
The year of his arrival is given as 1069, and said to be 
during the fourth year of King William’s reign.’° 


Once ashore Benedict immediately erected a cross at the 
site where he first stepped upon the river bank and built a 
shelter for himself under a very large oak tree, which was 
called ‘Strihac’ or ‘Shire Oak’ by the locals.'' Sometime 
after the monk’s landing, his cross was spotted by Hugh 
FitzBaldric, the Sheriff of York, who was patrolling the river 
with a war fleet. The author relates that the ships were 
necessary because the area was in great turmoil at the time 
from ‘...the wild ferocity of the English and their persistent 
refusal to acknowledge defeat.’'* Sheriff Hugh was to play 
a large role in the abbey’s foundation. After the initial 
chance meeting with Benedict, Hugh left his tent for the 
renegade monk to live in. Shortly thereafter his men - no 
doubt upon a brief return to York - instructed their wives to 
send carpenters to- Benedict for the purpose of building 
the lone monk a chapel to house the relic he carried. Finally, 
because Benedict had built a dwelling on royal property 
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without the king’s knowledge, Hugh arranged a meeting 
between the monk and the monarch in order that royal 
approval and authority might be obtained. Benedict was 
brought before King William I, presumably at York, and the 
King looked favourably upon him, giving him permission 
to found an abbey on his land at Selby, as well as making 
an initial gift of lands in Selby (to found the house), Brayton, 
and Flaxley, the town of Rawcliffe, and a fishery called 
Whitgift.”° 


Following the momentous meeting Benedict returned to 
Selby and immediately began to construct suitable 
monastic buildings, according to St. Benedict’s Rule, 
around the existing chapel. Through his own eloquent 
speech and, curiously enough, various inducements, he 
soon had collected a community of brothers around him.'* 
With the task of forming the house completed, Benedict 
was installed as abbot by the Archbishop of York, Thomas 
of Bayeux, and afterwards he turned all of his attentions 
toward acquiring land for the new house. He was 
successful, and, with Crowle in Lincolnshire, Stanford-on- 
Avon in Northamptonshire, and (Monk) Fryston and Selby 
Minor in the West Riding of Yorkshire, he was able to 
provide the abbey with a stable core unit of possessions 
that was to last intact until the dissolution of the house in 
1539. Following these acquisitions Abbot Benedict 
travelled to London to obtain from King William a charter 
which confirmed his acquisitions and the house’s privileges 
as aroyal abbey. The author states that the King granted 
Benedict’s request and immediately issued a charter, a copy 
of which is included in the text. This charter of confirmation 
is commonly referred to as the ‘Foundation Charter’'’ of 
the abbey, and its acquisition appropriately marks the end 
of the author’s narrative concerning the house’s initial 
formation. 


The story of foundation told by the author is key in 
establishing the link between Selby and Auxerre. Once 
this is clear, Selby Abbey’s peculiar dedication to St. 
Germanus - very unusual for an English religious house, 
and found elsewhere only in Cornwall - is explained.'® In 
spite of this, and the other information it contains, there 
are certain ambiguities in the text that require further 
discussion. The first involves ascertaining the actual date 
of the abbey’s foundation. A festival was held at Selby in 
1969 to commemorate the ninth centenary of the abbey, 
and this event reflects the popular tradition that the 
monastery was founded in 1069.'’ This tradition is not 
without its contemporary textual support. The historian 
Simeon of Durham gives the date of Selby’s foundation as 
1069, and, as stated above, the Historia - in one of the 
precious few occasions where a date is supplied - mentions 
that Benedict arrived in Yorkshire during the same year.'® 
Of this latter fact there is no doubt, as the author’s brief 
description of the violence in the area at the time of 
Benedict’s arrival is regarded as a sound enough description 
of the infamous harrying of the north - King William’s harsh 
response to the English uprisings in Yorkshire of 1069 - so 
as to speak on behalf of the text’s overall historical 
accuracy.'” However, while the author gives a precise date 


of Benedict’s arrival, he is more negligent in the sequence 
of events relating to the creation of the abbey. 


How long Benedict remained on the shores of the Ouse 
undetected by Sheriff Hugh is unknown, and the vagueness 
in the chronology of the text provides little in the way of 
direct help. Still, the author does provide some clues with 
which a likely foundation date may be ascertained. It has 
already been shown that Benedict arrived during the 
turbulent period of the harrying, precisely, as Professor 
Dobson has suggested, a time when one would fully expect 
the Sheriff - as he is seen in the text - to be patrolling the 
river with a large company of soldiers.” This would imply 
the likelihood that Hugh found Benedict shortly after the 
latter arrived in Yorkshire. Following the encounter, that 
Hugh fitzBaldric would want to quickly initiate a meeting 
between Benedict and the king is not illogical since - as the 
text also relates - the monk had settled on royal property. 
Moreover, perhaps the speed in which the meeting was 
planned owed much to the fact that Benedict was a French 
monk in an unstable area where Frenchmen were under 
attack. Benedict’s nationality - or at least his mother tongue 
- would have established a bond between himself, the sheriff 
and the king, one in which Hugh possibly knew the king 
would have been interested. Next, if Sheriff Hugh was to 
initiate such a meeting the most likely time for him to have 
done so would have been the winter of 1069-1070, when 
William was at the city of York after the conclusion of the 
harrying. The final clue is Benedict’s ordination by 
Archbishop Thomas, who was elected to that office on 23 
May 1070.?! This date is significant since a late twelfth- 
century Easter table of Selby Abbey lists the foundation 
as occurring during the same year.” Thus, the likely 
scenario is that Benedict - as the Historia indicates - did 
arrive in 1069, probably late in the year, and, following the 
meeting with King William that winter, spent the subsequent 
months recruiting and assembling fellow monks and 
constructing the requisite monastic dwellings. The creation 
process was completed upon his ordination sometime after 
May 1070, possibly even as late as Christmas — the date of 
Archbishop Thomas’ own consecration, and it is to this 
year, not 1069, that the true foundation of the house should 
be attributed. 


Another ambiguity of the text involves the motive for 
Benedict’s initial journey to Selby. It is not the objective of 
this work to renounce the possibility of personal revelation 
of a divine nature - such as that expressed in the text - as 
one potential consideration for such a trek. However, 
personal revelation by its very character - that which must 
be accepted or believed rather than proved - is unreliable 
as an historical source. If this aspect is removed from the 
foundation narrative one is left with the bare facts of the 
story: that around the time of the Conquest a monk named 
Benedict left the abbey of St. Germanus in Auxerre and 
eventually ended up in Selby. But what could have caused 
him to leave? It is possible that he was sent by his own 
abbey to found a daughter house in England, whether by 
the house’s own initiative or through a request from a 
Norman lord. This idea appears to have some credibility, 
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owing to the fact that post-Conquest England was very 
fertile ground for French monks, who came to settle 
religious houses founded by the new conquerors.” If this 
were true, though, one would expect to find throughout 
the history of the abbey some mention of subordination to 
the house in Auxerre, but that is not the case. The only 
evidence that links the two monasteries - other than the 
same spiritual patron - is Benedict, and no other reference 
to the French house can be found elsewhere in the 
documents of Selby. 


If Benedict had not been sent to England he must have 
gone at his own behest. Recently, Dr. Burton has proposed 
precisely this in a thoroughly convincing argument, based 
on evidence found in the Historia, which holds that 
Benedict fled his abbey with the intention of becoming a 
hermit. The text, she states, shows Benedict acting 
completely on his own initiative, and the claim of his 
proposed solitary life is substantiated by the author’s 
comparison of Benedict to the figure of Abraham. The 
biblical patriarch had been instructed by God (Genesis 12:1- 
9) to leave his native land - leave what was comfortable to 
him - in order to follow God’s will, and that concept had 
become a tradition in eremitical monasticism.* She also 
points out that the north of England would have been a 
desirable place for a hermit since it was - as the text indicates 
- an area where monasticism was absent. As for Benedict’s 
cell at Selby, it could not have been totally isolated - due to 
its visibility from the River Ouse (Sheriff Hugh saw it while 
sailing past) and its proximity to the eleventh-century 
settlement - but proximity to potential almsgivers could be 
very beneficial to a hermit. Also, as Dr. Burton indicates, 
*_..the situation at Selby, in an area of political and economic 
turmoil, in woods frequented by robber bands, would 
presumably have been uncomfortable enough for any 
ascetic.’”° 


Taking into account these discussions, and removing the 
aspects of personal divine revelation from the narrative, a 
plausible sequence of events culminating in Benedict’s 

arrival at Selby is as follows. Around the time of the 
Conquest Benedict, for reasons that can never be known, 
decided to leave the monastery of St. Germanus in Auxerre 
and become a hermit. Leaving the abbey he travelled to 
England, eventually arriving at Salisbury. That he should 
choose this destination is not surprising. Benedict had 
probably heard of the opportunities for French monks in 
post-Conquest England as a result of Auxerre being a 
stopping point on the pilgrimage route from England to 
Rome.” It is conceivable to think of Benedict following 
the wave of migration, and emerging in Salisbury as a result 
of being familiar with the name of the town, the Historia 
confirming that Benedict had often heard Salisbury spoken 
of prior to his departure.” The friendship with Edward, the 
Sheriff of Wiltshire, in the same way as the later friendship 
with Hugh FitzBaldric, was probably born out of Benedict 
being French - that is, something familiar in a foreign land. 
Why he moved from Salisbury to Selby can only be 
speculated upon. It is probable, as Dr. Burton suggests, 
that he heard of the lack of monastic life in the north while 
staying with Edward, and, as an aspiring hermit, was 


intrigued by the possibilities.”* His arrival at Selby is most 
likely to have been a result of local geography. As will be 
discussed at greater length in Chapter Six, due to the tidal 
nature of the River Ouse, sea-going vessels were forced to 
stop often while journeying up the river. Because of its 
location on a terribly sharp bend in the river’s course, Selby 
was a natural stop-off and trans-shipment point for traffic 
too heavily-laden to ride the flow of the river. It is 
conceivable that Benedict’s ship - a sea-going cargo vessel 
- would have had similar difficulties, and that the monk 
disembarked while the ship was stopped; either to unload 
its cargo onto smaller boats or to wait out the ebb portion 
of the tide. 


Accepting, then, that Benedict was indeed in Selby at the 
end of a long journey in search of the eremitic ideal, the 
one question which remains unanswered regarding the 
foundation is why he decided to return so readily to the 
very monastic life from which he had so recently fled. The 
answer is quite clear: the offer made by King William at 
their initial meeting.” There are three main theories why 
William might have been interested in founding an abbey 
at Selby. The first was suggested by the thirteenth-century 
chronicler Matthew Paris. He stated that both Selby and 
Battle Abbey at Hastings were founded by the king to 
expiate his guilt over the killing of Conan, a close kinsman 
whom he feared would oust him from his throne in 
England.*° While it is true that the two abbeys represent 
William’s earliest post-Conquest foundations, there is no 
evidence in the documents of either house which indicates 
that they ever enjoyed such a connection as Paris 
suggests. It is most assuredly a later fabrication of the 
events by the author.*! The second theory is the most 
famous, that William founded the abbey out of thanksgiving 
for his son, and the future king, Henry being born in the 
town. This is an intriguing idea, and plausible enough to 
lead historians of the quality of Farrer and Hollister to 
suggest it as a possibility.>? However, as Professor Dobson 
has stated, if the story was true one would absolutely expect 
to encounter some mention of it in the Historia or in William 
and Henry’s own charters to the abbey, but no mention is 
found. In fact, the story does not appear in any historical 
record until the late sixteenth century, and surely is nothing 
more than legend. 


The final theory - described in the Historia - is that William 
simply took advantage of the opportunity that was 
presented by Benedict’s arrival. This is certainly the most 
likely explanation, for the timing was perfect for him to act 
in such a manner. The harrying - which had ended only 
shortly before Benedict was brought before the king - had 
been a deliberately destructive and violent attempt to crush 
rebellion in the north once and for all. Twice before William 
had come north to establish his authority, and on each 
occasion the person he had left to govern in his stead had 
been murdered after he (the king) had left the region. The 
scale of the destruction wrought by the harrying surely 
provided him with a much higher level of security than he 
had previously enjoyed in the area, but the previous 
experiences must have weighed heavily on his mind.** That 
it was a French monk seeking to settle on royal land had 
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some obvious advantages for the situation at hand. As 
Benedict was a Frenchman the king certainly would not 
have had to worry about his loyalty. Also, the 
reintroduction of the monastic life into an area which had 
such a strong monastic tradition, and had long been 
without, may have spoken strongly to the local population. 
And, of course, that the institution to revive the lost 
tradition would be a Norman foundation would always be 
a symbol to the locals of the king’s authority, power, and 
beneficence.** William’s actions upon first meeting Benedict 
- giving permission to settle and offering substantial 
landholdings as an incentive to found a monastery - show 
that he must have firmly understood the advantages of the 
situation, and it was most assuredly such political motives 
that were behind his foundation of the abbey.*° 


What can be seen in the story of the foundation is that the 
monastery owed its existence to the initiative of two men. 
Benedict, by leaving Auxerre and journeying to found his 
hermitage at Selby, created a sound political opportunity 
for King William that might not have otherwise presented 
itself. At the same time, it was William, recognising the 
advantages that Benedict’s presence offered, who made 
the initial gift of patronage that was sufficient enough to 
entice the hermit to found a monastery. This sort of double 
impetus for the foundation of a religious house - 
characterised by ‘...the twin impulses of the eremitical 
aspirations of monks and the desire of lay patrons for full, 
corporate monastic communities.’ - was not unique to 
Selby. It was, in fact, prevalent in Yorkshire during the 
post-Conquest monastic resurgence, and the other great 
Benedictine houses in the north - St. Mary’s, York and 
Whitby - owed their existence to the same fusion of 
impulses.*” 


II: Abbots Benedict and Hugh (1070 - c. 1122) 


Selby Abbey was fortunate to have in its first two abbots 
men of considerable ability who were also blessed with 
longevity. The reigns of Benedict and Hugh account for 
the first fifty years of the abbey’s existence, and it was an 
interval marked by both material growth and expansion. 
Through their efforts significant new properties were 
acquired, and new monastic buildings were constructed. 
This period was not without its share of problems, to be 
sure, but by the time of Hugh’s resignation the abbey had 
a strong and secure enough base to withstand the 
difficulties the house was to experience in the turbulent 
middle years of the twelfth century. 


Abbot Benedict (abbot 1070-1096/7) is depicted in the 
Historia as a man who was very capable of fulfilling the 
office entrusted to him. The author states that he was 
virtuous, and able to astutely balance the twin secular and 
spiritual demands of being abbot - the latter being the 
author’s highest compliment.3* He was also obviously 
comfortable in the presence of powerful men, as his 
friendships with the abbot of Auxerre and the sheriffs of 
York and Wiltshire indicate. Indeed, this ability to move 
among and court the powerful might have been his greatest 
attribute as abbot. It was a talent he seems to have used 


with aplomb, and to the abbey’s everlasting benefit. During 
his abbacy he was able to secure the gifts of Crowle and 
Stanford-on-Avon (from the Norman lords Geoffrey de la 
Guerche and Guy de Rainelcurt respectively), as well as 
the manor of Hambleton from the great Yorkshire baron 
Ilbert de Lacy.*? He was also not above using his prized 
relic - the severed finger of St. Germanus - to the advantage 
of the house, entrusting it at one point to Erneis de Burun, 
the Sheriff of York succeeding Hugh FitzBaldric, as security 
for a loan of one hundred marks. Unfortunately, there is 
little information available for the productive years of 
Benedict’s abbacy, and the Historia merely says that he 
continued to be successful on the abbey’s behalf. This he 
must have done, for by the end of his reign it is stated that 
he had amassed a sum of almost £80 of silver in the house’s 
treasury.” 


While the abbey prospered materially during the term of 
Benedict’s leadership, it was also the period which saw the 
house lose its privileged position as the sole monastery in 
the north of England. Whitby Abbey (founded in 1078), 
the Cathedral Priory of Durham (1083), and the Abbey of 
St. Mary’s in York (by 1086) were all founded during this 
era. Of these three, St. Mary’s, York posed the greatest 
threat to Selby’s pre-eminence.” The two abbeys were in 
relatively close proximity to each other (about 15 miles), 
shared the benefits of being on the River Ouse, and - as 
royal foundations - each vied for the king’s attention. St. 
Mary’s, however, had the great advantage of being situated 
in York - the capital of the shire - from which it would have 
had better access to potential benefactors, and to the king 
himself. It would eventually emerge as the wealthiest 
monastery of the north, and its value to the king could 
possibly have outstripped that of Selby. This hypothesis 
is born from the fact that in the year 1093 King William II 
seemingly gave possession of Selby Abbey to the 
Archbishop of York, in exchange for the Archbishop 
dropping his claim to the ancient district of Lindsey in the 
diocese of Lincoln. The meaning and ramifications of this 
exchange will be discussed at length in Chapter Five, but it 
implies that Selby was somehow expendable. Could the 
monastery, founded - as we have seen - for important 
political motives, have become nonessential a mere 23 years 
after its foundation? It is a possibility, especially if one 
takes into consideration the political climate of the region, 
which was becalmed since the time of Selby’s foundation. 
By the decade of the 1090s the struggle for control of the 
north had shifted its focus to the invading Scots in 
Northumbria, and Selby was no longer situated in what 
could be called frontier territory.’ Without that pioneer/ 
political impetus it is possible that Selby had become simply 
another royal ecclesiastical possession, and, since St. 
Mary’s provided the king with a house located in a more 
accessible and convenient location, one that was 
expendable. Whether or not William II did indeed cast 
Selby aside in favour of York, the events surrounding 
Benedict’s resignation indicate the king retained some of 
his interest in Selby even after the transaction. 


The Historia states that in the tenth year of King William 
II’s reign (1096/97), the house was brought into disrepute 
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by an unfortunate action of the abbot. Two monks named 
Ralph and Randolph knew of the aforementioned £80 in 
the treasury - apparently not all of the brothers were privy 
to the information - and, overcome with greed, they stole 
the sum and fled. Benedict, of course, was furious when 
the theft was brought to light, and pursued the criminals 
with a large band of men. The two were overtaken by the 
abbot’s group near Northampton, and, such was the abbot’s 
rage at their actions, he had the thieves punished and 
eventually castrated.“* The two offending characters were 
brought back to the monastery where they immediately 
began to speak openly to their brother monks of their harsh 
treatment. Discord grew amongst the members of the house 
over the severity of the action, and Ralph and Randolph, 
after spreading their story around the region, in due time 
approached the king in order to accuse Benedict of 
mistreatment. William’s response was to send Abbot 
Stephen of St. Mary’s, York - who was in the King’s presence 
at the time - to arrest Benedict. The text implies that 
Stephen was not exactly pleased at being given such a 
task, but such was the king’s influence that he agreed to 
do it out of ‘necessity’. 


The opportunity for Stephen to act came quickly, as he met 
Benedict on a plain called Segeswald while returning home. 
When Stephen told the abbot of the king’s order Benedict 
became angry, and, grabbing his crosier from his attendant, 
refused to be arrested without a fight; at which point 
Stephen withdrew from him.** The mention of the crosier 
is interesting if for no other reason than it has caused 
some confusion as to when the Abbot of Selby received 
the papal right to use the episcopal insignias of the crosier, 
ring, mitre, dalmatic, and on. Morrell stated that Benedict 
had procured the right from Pope Alexander II in May 1076, 
the third year of his pontificate.*” However, taking into 
account that Alexander’s papacy began in 1061 and ended 
in 1073, and that the third year of his term was 1063-64 - a 
full six years before the abbey was founded - this 
assumption is certainly erroneous.** The only likely 
explanation is that Morrell simply misinterpreted a 
document dated at Anagni on the second Kalends of June 
(31 May) 1256, in which Pope Alexander IV bestowed the 
rights of episcopal insignia to Abbot Thomas de Whalley.” 
Benedict’s ‘crosier’ - called baculum pastoralem in the 
text - would possibly have been some sort of staff denoting 
his office, but was not a proper episcopal pastoral staff. 
Following this episode Benedict’s eyes were apparently 
opened to the discord his rash action had caused in the 
house, and, after 27 years as abbot, he resigned his office. 
According to legend he lived his remaining days in 
Rochester. The choice of Rochester appears to have 
been random, and no reason is given why Benedict ended 
his days at that community. No connection between the 
houses is identifiable. 


Any damage that the resignation of Benedict might have 
inflicted upon the abbey’s prestige was quickly remedied 
through the actions and character of his successor. The 
author of the Historia recalls the time of Abbot Hugh (1096/ 
7- c. 1122) to be ‘...the good old days...’, and his abbacy 
was obviously regarded by the monks of the late twelfth 


century as being the high point of the abbey’s first century 
of existence.*' While it is tempting to accept these 
comments as simply the reflections of one generation 
viewing an earlier era through the rose-coloured glass of 
time, there is evidence to suggest that Hugh - who had 
previously served the house for many years as prior - 
deserved the praise accorded to him. The text states that 
he was aman of such personal quality that he was attractive 
to all who met him - both religious and lay - and was revered 
by prominent men.» His place amid the leading figures of 
the country can be attested to by his presence at Durham 
in September of 1104 for the translation of the body of St. 
Cuthbert to the new cathedral. Among his colleagues for 
this event were the Bishop of Durham, Ranulf Flambard; 
the Abbots of Sées, St. Albans, and St. Mary’s, York; the 
Prior of Durham; and Alexander, Earl of Lothian and the 
brother of King Edgar of Scotland.®* Also, in 1115, he was 
with King Henry I in Winchester where he served as witness 
to a charter involving Bardney Abbey (Lincs.) along with 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Salisbury, St. David’s, and Durham; 
Ranulf the Chancellor; Ralph and Walter de Gant; Alan de 
Percy; Ralph de Alost; and Ralph de Neville.™ 


This position amongst the elite would have provided for 
Hugh opportunities to increase the abbey’s fortunes 
through gifts from the significant landholders of the area. 
The author attests that he was successful in this task, 
being able to enlarge the abbey with his procurement of 
estates and churches. Chief of these acquisitions came 
in the first decade of the twelfth century when he received 
the church of Snaith and all of its soke churches from 
Gerard, Archbishop of York.*® Snaith was to become one 
of the abbey’s most important and lucrative endowments 
and the site of its only daughter house. There are no 
documents that record the abbey’s population during the 
time Hugh held office, but, as Prof. Dobson has suggested, 
with the increased prestige and income that the abbot 
brought to the house it is not unlikely that the number of 
monks might have increased as well during this time. Some 
of the new monks might even have been of important 
stature, such as that of a certain Nigel - provost of the 
Archbishop of York, Thomas II, and ancestor of the 
Hoddleston family - who became a monk of Selby Abbey c. 
1109-14.°” 


Another tradition surrounding Hugh, one not mentioned 
in the Historia, is that he was a member of the powerful 
Lacy family of Pontefract. The source of this legend 
appears to be an early twelfth-century charter found in the 
abbey’s cartulary in which Robert de Lacy, son of Ilbert, 
confirms his father’s grant of Hambleton for the soul of his 
brother Hugh and others.** The fact that Hambleton was 
one of the first acquisitions of the abbey, and that Hugh 
was abbot at the time of the charter are the apparent 
grounds for the connection to be made. However, in his 
work on the Lacy family, W. E. Wightman has indicated 
that the only son of IIbert named Hugh which contemporary 
evidence can positively identify was buried at Rouen; and 
that it was this man, Robert’s dead brother, and not the 
Abbot of Selby, who was the likely person mentioned in 
the troublesome charter. Furthermore, Wightman was able 
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to trace the error back to Burton’s Monasticon Eboracense 
of 1758, where it first received mention.” The story could 
possibly have been created to help explain the Historia’s 
mention of Abbot Hugh’s ease in prominent society, and 
Burton’s use of it is undoubtedly the reason for its 
appearance in the important nineteenth-century historical 
works about Selby by Morrell and Fowler. 


Hugh’s most enduring contribution to the abbey was the 
construction of anew church and monastery. The Historia 
states that in the early years of the twelfth century the 
monastic dwellings were made of wood, and were located 
near the river.*' In all likelihood these were the same wooden 
structures that Benedict had constructed thirty years 
earlier. The physical state of the monastery is never 
described, but, especially if the rest of the buildings shared 
the wattle-walled construction of the church,” it must have 
been quite dilapidated and in desperate need of repair. The 
location near the Ouse, given the river’s propensity for 
overflowing its banks, would have made the site less than 
ideal, and, in the early twelfth century, it appears that the 
monks were ready to leave their dwelling in Selby behind. 
A charter of King Henry I, from the first decade of the 
century, instructs Archbishop Gerard, Sheriff Osbert, and 
his barons in Yorkshire that the abbey was not to move to 
another location, but was to remain in the town of its 
foundation.* Clearly a move was imminent but for the 
permission of the king, and it was only after permission 
was denied that a site was chosen, and construction 
undertaken, within Selby itself. 


According to the Historia the site for the new buildings 
was deliberately chosen to be away from the river - 
approximately 150 yards from the water - and there Hugh 
laid the foundations for both the church and monastic 
buildings. The author’s description of the building process 
is weak, stating only that Hugh acted as the master builder, 
and that he led his monks into the mostly completed church 
and monastic buildings while still abbot. More time is 
given in the text to the enduring image of Hugh taking part 
in the building process - dressed in a workman’s cowl, 
performing manual labour for the builders, and receiving 
his wage every Saturday, which he then gave as alms for 
the poor.“ The amount of the construction that can be 
traced to Hugh’s actual hand is, of course, impossible to 
determine, but the church itself - intact and consisting of 
many architectural phases - yields some clues as to the 
building process. 


Remaining early-twelfth-century Romanesque work 
indicates that the Historia is erroneous in attributing the 
level of completion of the church it does to Hugh’s reign. 
Instead, the original choir, the transept, the first section of 
the tower above the roof, two bays of the nave, and the 
whole length of south nave aisle wall are all that can be 
attributed to the time of his abbacy® (Fig. 1). Although 
the church appears to have been substantially unfinished, 
the completion of the east end was all that was necessary 
for the building to be consecrated. In the surviving work 
there are enough similarities with Durham Cathedral - 
alternating round and composite nave pillars, and spiral, 


chevron, and lozenge-shaped decoration, among others - 
to suggest that the two buildings may have shared the 
same architect. This idea is not difficult to accept. The 
years of Hugh’s reign coincided with a period of 
tremendous religious architectural activity in the country. 
All of the cathedrals in England were substantially erected 
during this time, as were many of the buildings of the great 
monastic houses. Durham was at the vanguard of this 
building process, and the designs found there - especially 
the effect of its impressive use of decoration - were 
frequently imitated elsewhere.®’ In the case of Selby, Abbot 
Hugh, as mentioned above, was at the new cathedral in 
1104 for the translation of St. Cuthbert, and it is possible 
that, upon seeing the impressive structure, he chose to 
commission a similar design for the benefit of his own 
community. 


Taking into consideration several factors - including the 
date of Hugh’s visit to Durham, the influence of Durham 
on the architecture, and the date of Henry’s order for the 
abbey to remain in Selby - the likely starting date for the 
construction of the church is the first decade of the twelfth 
century; with work continuing, at least, until Hugh’s 
resignation in 1122. Regarding the construction of the 
monastic buildings very little is known. The Historia seems 
to imply that they were in at least some state of completion 
at the time of the monks’ initial occupation of their new 
home, and mentions the presence of a chapter house in 
Hugh’s reign.” Also, the extension of the south nave aisle 
wall (Fig 2) almost to completion towards the west of the 
church - far beyond the point of any other construction - 
suggests that there was the need to enclose the 
monastery’s cloister. However, whether or not the full 
monastic complex was completed, or, like the church, it 
was simply unfinished but usable, cannot be fully 
determined. 


Hugh resigned under peculiar circumstances. The Historia 
relates that the abbot, after holding the office for twenty- 
six years, sensed his own death approaching. Not wanting 
to die as head of the monastery, he secretly summoned 
Thurstan, then Archbishop of York, in order to discuss the 
relinquishing of his duties. Thurstan reluctantly agreed to 
his request, and - joined by the Bishops of Durham and 
Orkney, the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, the Prior of 
Pontefract, and other prominent locals - he journeyed to 
Selby under the pretext of other business. All were present 
when Hugh announced his decision to the brothers of his 
house, and the whole assembly - including the guests - 
erupted in disapproval, sadness, and tears. Only Thurstan 
remained unmoved, and he accepted Hugh’s resignation 
immediately. The archbishop’s seemingly callous actions 
are said to have been motivated by a dislike of Hugh, due 
to the abbot having offered some sort of protest at the time 
of his election to the archiepiscopal seat.” The abbey was 
then temporarily entrusted to the prior of the house, William 
the Great. Happily free from the burdens of office, Hugh 
lived for two more years, travelling to various saints’ 
shrines throughout the country, before dying at a hermitage 
at Scalm, located near Bishop Wood, approximately four 
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miles west of Selby. He was buried at the abbey.”! 


This is, at best, a confusing and contradictory passage, 
but the one fact that emerges clearly is that Hugh no longer 
desired to be abbot. His move to initiate dialogue with 
Thurstan, the author’s further mention of his eagerness to 
entrust his pastoral staff to Thurstan during the mayhem 
of the meeting in the chapter house,” and his happiness at 
being free from the duties of office all imply that he wanted 
to be removed. The motivation behind his resignation is 
unclear. The tradition of Hugh sensing his own death can, 
as personal revelation, neither be fully proved or disproved, 
but the author - through his description of Hugh as a happy 
man travelling about the country - certainly does not 
suggest that the abbot was in any way ill. Also, the illness 
that eventually led to Hugh’s death is described as having 
struck him suddenly and without warning. It appears, then, 
the tradition of the house was not that Hugh suffered any 
sort of long debilitating sickness, but, rather, that he was 
relatively healthy until his death. Another possibility is 
that - after such long and active service to the house both 
as prior and abbot - he felt he was getting too old to 
continue his pastoral duties. 


The author directs a great deal of blame at Archbishop 
Thurstan for his actions during the assembly in the chapter 
house. It is implied that ifthe archbishop had not despised 
Hugh for protesting against his election he would have 
given in to the desperate pleas of those gathered and 
rejected the abbot’s request. Any ill feeling between 
Thurstan and Hugh cannot be substantiated, but, given 
the fact that Hugh was so determined to resign, the 
question of like and dislike between the two is irrelevant. 
There is also another explanation for Thurstan’s actions. 
In his early-twelfth-century history of the church of York, 
Hugh the Chanter reveals that in Lent of 1116 - while 
Thurstan was in the middle of his five year primacy dispute 
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with the Archbishop of Canterbury - King Henry I held a 
great council at Salisbury from which an ultimatum was 
issued to Thurstan instructing him to submit to Canterbury 
or incur the king’s hatred. Not wishing to fall out of royal 
favour, but not wishing to submit, he proposed to resign 
his office. When this was announced to the council - ina 
scene remarkably similar to that at Selby - all, including the 
king, were said to have been in tears while only Thurstan 
again remained unmoved.” The chronicler attributes his 
stoicism not to hatred but to Thurstan’s heart being 
hardened during his time as a canon at St. Paul’s, London.” 
Thus, the archbishop - obviously a man who was not 
swayed by emotional appeals - can be seen to be acting 
fully in character at Selby, which suggests that the blame 
put upon him for the removal of Hugh is misguided. 


A possible clue for the author’s motives comes elsewhere 
in the passage. Just previous to Thurstan accepting the 
resignation, the author states that the local dignitaries 
present beseeched Hugh ‘...with the observation that a 
shepherd should not desert his sheep, a father should not 
leave his sons without consulting them and that he should 
not deprive the monastery of its helm and expose it to 
thieves and robbers.’” But that was precisely the course 
Hugh was determined to undertake. The man who had 
given so much to the abbey was, in essence, abandoning 
the very house he had built. Yet, in spite of this fact, his 
memory was still cherished in the house fifty years later at 
the time of the Historia’s composition. Again, there are 
many possible reasons for this. As suggested above, Hugh 
could have been unable to physically perform his duties 
that made his resignation legitimate - which seems unlikely 
given the events in the text - or, as will be seen below, the 
abbots who succeeded him and the troublesome political 
events of the period caused Hugh’s era to stand out in the 
history of the abbey. Another possibility is offered by the 
presence and actions of Thurstan. If Hugh and the 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Abbey Church with original east end. Phases I and II represent the earliest Norman work completed in the time of 
Abbot Hugh. Taken from Fernie, ‘The Romanesque Church of Selby’, 41. (Used with permission.) 
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Archbishop were indeed the only ones at the chapter house 
who had prior knowledge of the resignation, to the rest 
present there the archbishop - with his stoic demeanour - 
would have naturally been viewed as the villain. The author 
freely admits to using eye-witness accounts from the time 
of Hugh forward in assembling his work,’ and it is not 
difficult to see how this interpretation of Thurstan’s actions 
could have been passed to him. 


The motivations and culpability for Hugh’s resignation 
are likely to remain a topic for debate, but one aspect of the 
end of his abbacy is clear: the abbey was thriving when he 
relinquished his office. Indeed, it could be said that the 
abbey’s initial half century of existence was its most 
important. The leadership provided by Benedict and, 
especially, Hugh appears to have been both capable and 
stable, and they provided the house with the manors - 
Crowle, Stanford, Monk Fryston, Rawcliffe, and Hambleton 
- that were to form the core demesne of the monastery. 
Also, Snaith and its soke churches were to constitute the 
abbey’s spiritual jurisdiction known as the Liberty of Selby 
and Snaith.” While the abbey was moving from strength 
to strength externally the author of the Historia mentions 
little evidence of discord within the community itself - with 
the exception of the events leading to Benedict’s removal 
- and monks were able to enjoy new monastic dwellings, as 
well as a church which was being constructed in the most 
grand style of the day. There is little doubt that Hugh’s 
abbacy represented the peak of the monastery’s prestige 


in the twelfth century, and one of the highest points in the 
history of the abbey. 


Ili: Abbots Herbert and Durand (1122-1134/5) 


A good abbot is mentioned throughout the Historia as 
being a man who possessed the ability to manage both the 
secular and spiritual affairs of the monastery. 
Unfortunately, the two immediate successors of Hugh were 
one dimensional in their ability, and their shortcomings 
were to affect the abbey significantly. Abbot Herbert (1122- 
1125) was a monk of St. Albans, and was commended to 
Selby by the king. The author describes him as the perfect 
monk, excellent in observing the Rule and innocent in 
character, but without the wisdom to match.”* Moreover, 
he was both unable and unwilling to concern himself with 
the secular affairs of the abbey, with the expected results. 
The text indicates that the fields were uncultivated, the 
barns were allowed to decay to a ruinous state, the abbey’s 
cattle perished on their manors, and the house itself was 
approaching poverty.” Herbert is shown to be completely 
unable to handle the situation he had created through his 
own neglect, and deemed it best that he step down from 
his abbacy. In the summer of 1125 he sought out Cardinal 
John of Crema at York - the papal legate had been touring 
England at the time - and explained his position. The 
cardinal advised his resignation, Herbert agreed, and the 
abbot was released from his office. After entrusting the 


Fig. 2. External view of the south nave aisle wall. The small door to the right of the buttress likely represents an entrance to the 
monastic cloister. Another such door is located on the far right, hidden by the projection of the transept. (Photo by author.) 
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abbey to the monks he returned to St. Albans.*° 


Following the near disaster of Herbert’s reign, the abbey 
seems to have overcompensated in electing his successor. 
Abbot Durand (1125-1134/5) was a monk in the abbey of 
St. Mary’s, York, and is described in the Historia as being 
very well educated and possessing multiple talents for his 
secular duties, but having some difficulties with the 
spiritual.*' Considering the peril the house was facing his 
choice was a logical one, and it appears that he was able to 
stabilise the abbey’s financial situation, as the author 
makes no further mention of the problem of poverty.® His 
reign is also the time in which construction on the abbey 
church seems to have slowed considerably. The causes 
for this can only be speculated upon, but surely the severe 
financial difficulties during Herbert’s abbacy would have 
had a distinctly negative effect. Moreover, there were two 
natural crises that Durand had to contend with. The first 
concerned the construction of the crossing tower, which 
seems to be attributed to this era rather than to Hugh’s.® 
As more weight was placed upon the structure of the tower 
the support pillars settled into the thick clay bed which 
underlies the town, and caused a bad distortion of the 
gallery arches on each side of the nave*™ (Fig. 3). This 
result - still visible in the abbey - would have caused a 
delay in construction for at least some time. The second 
crisis was a flood caused by the Ouse overflowing its banks 
during the spring thaw. This was a regular occurrence at 
Selby - an evaluation of the abbey’s lands made in 1540, 
after the house itself had been closed, indicates some lands 
to be overrun with water at every spring tide - but the 
author indicates this particular flood was extensive, 
reaching even the new abbey and flooding the complex.*° 
Whether or not this occurred prior to, or after, the settling 
of the tower is not known, nor is the extent of the damage 
caused by the surging water, but the combination of events 
and financial difficulties were the likely factors that brought 
the construction to a relative standstill.*° 


Abbot Durand owed his downfall to his inability to master 
a serious moral deficiency. The author indicates that, 
despite his obvious talents, he was unfortunately plagued 
by ‘...a vile familiarity with women of ill repute.’ His actions, 
of course, severely damaged his own reputation and that 
of the abbey, but despite constant rebukes from the monks, 
he could not conquer his problem. As a result, the advice 
of Archbishop Thurstan was sought, and the prelate 
counselled him to resign from office - which the abbot did 
in the final year of King Henry I’s reign.*’ Durand emerges 
from this passage as a figure somewhat deserving of pity. 
He was obviously a very talented man who had helped the 
abbey greatly, but he simply could not become the master 
of his own urges, and his failure cost him the position that 
he - unlike Abbot Hugh - did not want to relinquish. 
Fortunately, the author reveals that the end of Durand’s 
story is a happy one. Following his resignation, and 
numerous attempts to be reinstated, he went to the abbey 
of Cluny. While there he was able to overcome his problems 
and live a good life, and, eventually, he returned to England 
as prior of a Cluniac house, probably that of Montacute in 
Somerset. 


The scandal that marked the years of Durand’s abbacy 
was unfortunately timed, for it coincided with the arrival of 
the Cistercian order in Yorkshire and the founding of 
Rievaulx Abbey in 1132. The Cistercians, with their example 
of reformed monasticism centred on a more strict following 
of the Rule of St. Benedict, posed a threat to the existing 
monastic community by offering both monks and 
benefactors a different - and possibly more attractive - 
option. Their stay in York while on the way to Rievaulx in 
1132 was enough to split the monks of St. Mary’s into pro- 
and anti-reformation factions, which resulted in those in 
favour of reform - including the prior, Richard - leaving the 
house to form the community that would become Fountains 
Abbey. For the potential benefactor the seclusion, severity, 
and devotion of the houses would have been perceived as 
offering the opportunity for a potentially greater spiritual 
return on their donation. A house such as Selby, with an 
abbot who was known throughout the region as being 
morally deficient, would have seemed considerably less 
attractive in comparison. Thus, while Rievaulx was able, 
during the few years remaining of Durand’s abbacy, to 
attract benefactors such as the King of Scotland, and new 
recruits of the level of the future St. Ailred,® Selby - despite 
the abbot’s work in counteracting the effects of his 
predecessor - was left to endure what was undoubtedly 
one of its lowest periods. 


IV: Abbots Walter and Elias Paynel (1137-1152, 
1153-1154) 


Following Durand’s resignation the position of abbot was 
vacant for two years. According to the Historia the vacancy 
was due to the ambitions of various members of the 
community, who - each desiring the office - protested the 
election of the other.” The problems of Selby had evidently 
not managed to escape the eye of Pope Innocent II, and in 
April of 1136 he directed Archbishop Thurstan to aid the 
monastery in selecting a new pastor.” With Thurstan’s 
advice Walter, at the time the Prior of Pontefract, was elected 
abbot. The author spends a great deal of time depicting 
the character of Abbot Walter (1137 -1143), portraying him 
as a man mature in age and character. He - like Herbert - 
also preferred the spiritual over the secular, but unlike his 
predecessor he did not shy away from participating in 
secular matters when it was necessary. The remainder of 
the time he is said to have entrusted the external affairs of 
the abbey to the same William the Great who served as 
prior under Abbot Hugh. The text makes no mention of 
William holding the same office, but it is likely that he did 
hold one of the offices within the community. The system 
seems to have worked effectively, and Walter is said to 
have ruled the house well for six years, before contracting 
a long illness and dying on the 28th day of February - the 
first abbot to die while holding office - and he was buried 
in the chapter house. ” 


Because the author spends so much time on Walter’s 
personality, precious little is known about his abbacy. His 
strength of character surely would have helped to bring 
some respectability to the abbey following the scandal of 
Durand, but whether it was noticed in the wake of continued 
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Cistercian success and popularity cannot be determined. 
The only mention of Walter outside the Historia occurs c. 
1137-40 as a witness to a charter of Archbishop Thurstan,” 
and due to this one can only speculate on his role in the 
important events of his day - dominated by the turbulent 
struggle for the throne between King Stephen and his 
cousin, and daughter of Henry I, Empress Matilda. 
Thurstan, loyal to Stephen, had a significant role in bringing 
unity and order to the north - as can be seen by his 
successful unification of the northern magnates who 
defeated the Scots under King David at the Battle of the 
Standard near Northallerton in August 1138 - and his death 
in February 1140 coincided with the arrival of a period of 
social unrest such as was gripping the rest of the country.” 
If Walter maintained a close relationship with Thurstan - 
not unlikely considering the archbishop’s role in his 
election and familiarity with the abbey - it is possible that 
he may also have been involved somehow in the political 
affairs of the area. More importantly, the lack of evidence 
concerning Walter’s abbacy makes it difficult to determine 
if the unrest following Thurstan’s death had any effect on 
Selby itself. 


The abbey’s situation is clarified somewhat in the author’s 
description of Abbot Elias Paynel, who succeeded Walter 
in 1143. Abbot Elias (1143-52, 1153-54) was the third of 
four sons of Ralph Paynel, a Norman baron whose family 
seat was located five miles south of the abbey at Drax, and 
who had previously given land to Abbot Hugh.” His elder 


Fig. 3. View of the north side of the nave from east 
the tower. (Photo by author.) 


brother William succeeded to his father’s seat, and Elias 
apparently became a soldier, before retiring to his father’s 
foundation of Holy Trinity, York. He was prior of that 
house when elected to the abbacy of Selby, and the author 
states that it was his keen knowledge of secular affairs and 
ability to protect the abbey which made him the ideal 
candidate - in spite of the fact that he was almost completely 
a layman.** The mention of the house needing protection 
indicates that the turbulence of Stephen’s reign was 
starting to affect the abbey, perhaps even during the last 
years of Walter’s abbacy. The situation is described as 
being a time when ‘...the enormity of a disastrous war 
reigned everywhere and the madness of tyrants and robbers 
oppressed everyone and despoiled of his possessions 
anyone who was recognised as being inferior in strength.’ 
Given the circumstances, it is likely that in choosing Elias 
the abbey was also attempting to enlist the help of his 
brother William, who, as Lord of Drax, could have offered 
significant protection to the monastery. 


According to the text Elias was very successful in his 
protection of both the monastery and the monks, but his 
abbacy was not without incident. Ironically, since his 
familial ties were supposed to have aided the abbey, the 
most severe crisis occurred as a result of his kinship to the 
powerful Lacy family. The exact link between the two 
families appears to have been the marriage of the abbot’s 
father to the sister or daughter of Ibert de Lacy.** During 
Elias’s reign, and with the abbot’s approval, his cousin 
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Henry de Lacy began to build a castle in Selby. Wightman 
has suggested that Henry - who also received licence from 
King Stephen to build castles at Almondbury and Barwick 
- sought to construct a fortification in Selby to act as an 
outpost to protect his estates at nearby Pontefract.» The 
exact location of the castle is somewhat of a mystery and 
will be discussed in Chapter Six, but after only a week of 
construction a certain Earl William of Aumale - an enemy of 
Henry’s - besieged the town.'” William had received his 
title in 1138 following his participation in the Battle of the 
Standard, and Dalton has indicated that throughout the 
period 1139-53 Stephen appears to have visited Yorkshire 
only 2-3 times and issued only seven royal charters relating 
to Yorkshire officials or property.'®! In essence, William, 
although at least nominally loyal to Stephen, had a free 
hand to protect his own interests which brought him into 
conflict with other local magnates. The appearance of a 
Lacy castle at Selby would have posed a threat to not only 
to his hundredal manor of Howden, and the archiepiscopal 
manor of Sherburn-in-Elmet - which he coveted - but also 
to the water-borne trade route to York.'” 


The presence of the earl in the town was a disastrously 
negative one, and the author details the violence and 
destruction wrought by his men - including setting the 
town aflame - over several pages of the text.!* Throughout 
the fighting the abbey seems to have remained intact, and 
the interesting mention of a monk named Benedict - said to 
be in charge of building operations - suggests that 
construction on the church was somehow still in progress. 
Considering the events of the time it is unlikely that the 
abbey could have undertaken any significant building of 
the church, and, indeed, it is during Elias’ abbacy that the 
initial phase of construction is thought to have ceased 
altogether.'* The abbey also appears to have suffered at 
the hands of Roger de Mowbray, who issued a charter (c. 
1143-53) to Abbot Elias in which the manor of Middlethorp 
near York was given to the monastery for damages and 
losses he inflicted on the church.'° The nature of the 
damage is not known, but, considering the abbey’s 
apparently positive relationship with the Mowbray family 
due to their possession of Crowle (see Chapter Five), it 
seems more likely that Selby was somehow caught up in 
the conflict between Roger and Earl William over the 
possession of York castle rather than being in this case the 
primary target of malice.'” 


After ruling the house for nine years Elias was removed by 
Henry Murdac, Archbishop of York. Apparently the abbot 
had incurred the anger of the archbishop by supporting 
his rival, William FitzHerbert, and for protesting against 
his election.'"’ The author relates that, greatly desiring 
Elias’ removal, Henry - who was a Cistercian - tricked the 
abbot into entrusting himself to the archbishop’s counsel. 
He was then advised that, as a layman, he was unsuitable 
to shepherd the monastery properly and he should resign. 
Elias resigned and the monks elected William the Great - 
obviously still a prominent figure in the house - to be his 
successor. However, the archbishop refused this election 
and forced upon them his candidate of German, Prior of 
Tynemouth - a daughter house of St. Albans. When the 


monks refused his candidate Murdac forced their 
acquiescence through the threat of excommunication.'® 


There does seem to be some evidence for the author’s 
proposal of Murdac’s dislike of Elias. First, a connection 
between the abbot and the former Archbishop William can 
be established through a charter issued by the archbishop 
to the monks of St. Peter’s, Shrewsbury c.1144-47, in which 
Elias is named as a witness.!® Also, a parallel to Murdac’s 
actions on German’s behalf at Selby can be found at the 
abbey of Whitby in the resignation of a certain Abbot 
Benedict and election of his replacement, Abbot Richard I. 
There the monks had to choose from three nominations 
made by Murdac, and the similarities suggest that he had 
a motive for not allowing these two independent 
Benedictine houses to select abbots from within their own 
houses - probably as a way to undermine those abbots 
who had opposed him in his dispute with Archbishop 
William.''® However, the affair at Selby was not concluded 
with the appointment of German, for, shortly thereafter, 
Archbishop Murdac died. Elias had support amongst the 
cathedral chapter of St. Peter’s, York, and through their 
influence he was restored as abbot by Osbert, the 
Archdeacon of York. German returned to St. Albans, and 
the abbot of that house - Robert - sent a monk to Rome to 
petition the pope on his behalf. After a period of about six 
months Elias was removed by the papal legate Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and German was restored to 
his pastoral office."" 


V: Abbots German and Gilbert de Ver (1152, 
1154-1183) 


Following the turbulent events of his election, Abbot 
German (1152, 1154-60) was remembered in the Historia as 
being an excellent abbot. He had, as mentioned above, 
been the Prior of Tynemouth before is election, and was 
apparently a favourite of Archbishop Murdac. In addition 
to being the Archbishop’s choice for Selby, he was also 
one of the three nominees - along with Thomas 
Grammaticus, a monk of St. Alban’s, and the eventual 
selection Richard, Prior of Peterborough - offered by the 
prelate to the monks of Whitby in 1148 from which their 
abbot was to be selected.'!? He is described in the text as 
being deeply religious and possessing the virtues of 
honesty and integrity. After ruling the house wisely and 
with distinction for seven years, German became ill and - 
after confessing his faults and undergoing bodily penance 
- eventually died on the 23rd of November and was buried 
in the chapter house.'? 


German’s abbacy was a period in which the house began 
to stabilise and re-establish itself. In what must have been 
one of the earliest actions as abbot, he managed to obtain 
from King Stephen in 1154 a charter in which the many 
possessions of the abbey were confirmed.''* The charter 
is neither unique nor groundbreaking, but it very likely 
represents an attempt by the abbot to reassert his rights to 
possession that might have become confused during the 
chaos of Stephen’s reign. By the time of the charter the 
violent clash for the throne between Stephen and Matilda, 
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as well as her son Duke Henry of Anjou, had ended as a 
result of the death of Stephen’s son Eustace, and the king’s 
acceptance of Henry as his successor.''* The aftermath of 
the conflict - as unlicensed castles were being destroyed 
and the overall political climate was stabilising - was the 
perfect time for German to acquire such a document. 
Inaction could have led to possessions of the house, which 
might have been seized by others during the violence and 
chaos, being lost forever. 


The abbey was also able to consolidate its rights through 
the appearance of its aforementioned forged ‘Foundation 
Charter’ (see Appendix A). The use of forged documents 
was not limited to Selby, and, indeed, many of the larger 
monastic institutions - Westminster and Battle are just two 
examples - composed them as a means to replace charters 
that may have succumbed to age or, especially, to establish 
rights and privileges that were not adequately defended 
by the house’s existing documents.''® The authenticity of 
the Selby ‘Charter’ has long been a matter for debate. 
Morrell (1867) appears to have accepted the document 
outright, while Fowler (1891) merely echoed the doubts of 
Freeman (1876) concerning the document’s inflated 
preamble. H. W. C. Davis (1913) was the first to declare it 
out rightly spurious, but Farrer (1914) argued on behalf of 
its authenticity shortly thereafter. The debate remained 
until 1998 when Prof. Bates - using a previously unknown 
‘original’ of the document found in St. Petersburg, Russia 
- showed conclusively that its form (including the preamble 
and the use of the phrase De carta et confirmata...) betrays 
its twelfth-century composition.''’? Owing primarily to the 
fact that evidence exists in the Domesday Book and the 
abbey’s cartulary for Selby’s possession of Crowle, 
Stanford-on-Avon, and the Yorkshire properties mentioned 
in the ‘Charter’ at a date earlier than that of its composition, 
Bates has also suggested that the forged document may 
have been based on some earlier record of grants to the 
abbey. '!® 


This hypothesis receives considerable support from a 
document found later in the cartulary in which Waleran 
Beaumont, Count of Meulen and later Earl of Worcester, 
confirmed the abbey’s possession of the manor of Stanford. 
There had evidently been some dispute concerning the 
matter, and the argument was eventually brought before 
King Stephen at a court held in Northampton. As the key 
part of their successful argument the abbey produced a 
writ (brevis) from King William I which indicated that the 
manor was indeed under their control.'!® This writ is very 
likely to have been one of the documents - or the document 
if it was not specific to Stanford - from which the 
‘Foundation Charter’ was compiled. The charter of Waleran 
is undated, but Stephen’s council at Northampton in May 
1138 - just prior to hostilities breaking out in the north and 
west of the country, and at which Waleran was in attendance 
- is a distinct possibility for its origin.'2° It is interesting to 
note that in Stephen’s confirmation charter of 1154 the 
king mentions that he was confirming the abbey’s rights 
‘...Sicut...Willelmus Rex Angliae eas illis carta sua 
confirmavit’.'*' This indicates that sometime between 1138 


and 1154 the abbey’s writ had been replaced by a charter - 
undoubtedly the forged ‘Foundation Charter’. It seems 
likely that the document was composed late in Stephen’s 
reign - possibly by Abbot Elias after his reinstatement - 
and it may have been a way for the house to firmly establish 
itself as a royal institution, thus insuring that Archbishop 
Murdac’s heavy-handed meddling in the affairs of the house 
did not set a trend. 


One of the more curious episodes of German’s abbacy 
involved some of the abbey monks travelling about the 
countryside with their prized reliquary - apparently the 
same given to the house by Edward of Salisbury in which 
the finger of St. Germanus was housed. According to the 
Historia the journeys were undertaken in order to preach, 
but it is not clear what the preaching was to accomplish.'” 
The reliquary could have been used by the monks as a 
means of authority to better establish the cult of their patron 
saint at the sites of their various possessions or elsewhere. 
This may have been particularly useful for German who 
may have used an alliance with the abbey’s patron saint as 
ameans of gaining support within the community following 
the turbulent events surrounding his appointment. As a 
former monk of St. Albans, which had a strong tradition of 
relics and pilgrimage, he certainly would have been aware 
of the potential of such an endeavour. It could also have 
been some sort of fundraising scheme, in which the monks, 
through preaching and the odd miracle, were attempting to 
make the house more attractive to potential benefactors. 
However, while the monks may have collected some 
unrecorded profit, there is no evidence in the documents 
of the house to suggest that they were successful in 
obtaining any gifts of land as a result of this enterprise. 
The most puzzling aspect of the pilgrimage is the mention 
of the monks at Dunwich, then a thriving seaport in 
Suffolk.'8 The town is located far away from any of the 
abbey’s possessions, and the only plausible hypothesis 
as to the monks presence there is that they may have come 
in contact with ships from Dunwich that were travelling 
the Ouse trade route to York. Its appearance in the narrative, 
however, remains a mystery. 


German was succeeded by Abbot Gilbert de Ver (1160 - 
1183). Gilbert was the younger son of a Lincolnshire 
knightly family, whose father and brother - both named 
Guy - were benefactors of the abbey.'** Morrell has 
suggested that the gifts of Guy the elder were as a result of 
his son entering into holy orders at the abbey, but there is 
no evidence - either in the Historia or elsewhere - which 
indicates whether Gilbert was promoted to the head office 
from within the ranks of the abbey or from another religious 
institution.'?° He died in 1183, being one of only six abbots 
in Selby’s first three and a half centuries - the others being 
Benedict, Hugh, Richard de Kelsey, Geoffrey de Gaddesby, 
and John de Sherburn - to be the pastor of the house for a 
period of over twenty years. 


Very little is known concerning the events of Abbot Gilbert’s 
reign. The Historia reveals almost nothing about his 
abbacy other than to mention the presence of a market and 
fair in Selby, which indicates that the town around the 
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abbey was flourishing.'*° That so little of the document - 
six pages - is given to Gilbert’s abbacy is not unusual 
considering that it was constructed during his reign, 
enabling the author to exclude the events in which his 
audience was familiar. The composition of the text - with 
its emphasis on royal foundation - could possibly be 
viewed as a continuation of the work of re-assertion that 
had begun under Abbot German, while the number of 
miracle stories attributed to St. Germanus would have 
added to his cult, and possibly to the abbey’s prestige. 
Other contemporary evidence shows Gilbert to have rented 
property to provide an income for the house, as well as 
obtaining new donations from such individuals and Roger 
de Mowbray and his son Nigel.'?”_ This activity would 
tend to suggest that, by the end of the twelfth century, the 
abbey was once again on the rise and well on its way to 


recovering from the instability - both internal and external 
- it had experienced in the years following the resignation 
of Abbot Hugh. This can be further substantiated by the 
fact that work had again begun on the unfinished nave of 
the abbey church, and also through the events following 
Gilbert’s death in 1183, after which the office of abbot 
remained vacant and the house - being under royal 
patronage - was taken into the possession of King Henry 
II. The king entrusted the abbey to a certain Ralph Murdac 
until a successor could be chosen, and after a period of 
two years the assize rents of the abbey’s manor had poured 
over £250 into the royal treasury.'"* This shows the abbey 
to have been prosperous and a lucrative possession for 
the king, and the monastery’s role as a potential source of 
royal revenue almost certainly accounts for the abbacy of 
Selby remaining vacant until Henry’s death in July 1189. 


Chapter Two 
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In terms of the historiography of Selby Abbey, the reign of 
Abbot Gilbert represents a turning point. Much of what is 
known concerning the early years of his abbacy is taken 
from the Historia, but after 1174 - upon the work’s 
completion - one must turn for information to available 
charters and chronicles, resulting in a decreased 
understanding of life within the community. However, while 
the loss of the Historia as a source is indeed regrettable, 
the study of Selby - especially for Gilbert’s thirteenth- 
century successors - is aided greatly by an increase in the 
number of external documents in which the abbey appears. 
These primarily take the form of royal Pipe, Patent, Close, 
Charter, and Court rolls, but also include papal letters, and 
the contemporary works of Roger of Howden and Matthew 
Paris, which - in combination with the charters found in the 
abbey’s cartulary - provide more information regarding the 
external activities of the abbots and, in the process, imply 
something about the character and talents of the men 
themselves. The internal affairs of the abbey, however, 
remain elusive until the second half of the thirteenth 
century, when surviving archiepiscopal visitation results 
offer a brief - but detailed and often problematic - view into 
the lives of individual monks. 


I: Abbots Roger de London, Richard, Alexander, 
and Richard Scot (1189 — 1223) 


Shortly after succeeding his father to the throne in early 
September of 1189 King Richard I held a great council at 
Pipewell Abbey in Northamptonshire on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth day of the same month. In attendance were the 
leading churchmen of the country, including the bishops, 
abbots, and priors from throughout the realm, and during 
the course of the meeting the king proceeded to fill the 
many and various episcopal and religious offices that were 
vacant upon Henry’s death. One of his appointments was 
Roger de London, chosen to be Abbot of Selby after the 
office had been vacant for six years.' Roger (1189-1195) is 
said to have been the prior of the house, and, since it was 
the prior who urged the author of the Historia to write, it is 
possible that he was the driving force behind the 
composition of the work some fourteen years earlier.? His 
appointment - along with three others appointed to positions 
within the church of York - was immediately challenged by 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, the king’s half-brother and the royal 
choice as Archbishop-elect of York, on the grounds that 
the appointments were not valid without his will and 
consent. Richard responded by stripping Geoffrey of his 
Possessions on both sides of the English Channel.? The 
challenge was successfully put down, but Geoffrey’s 
disapproval was enough to delay the final step of Roger’s 


installation, an episcopal benediction, which finally 
occurred in Dover at the hands of Hugh du Puiset, Bishop 
of Durham, on 6 December 1189, shortly before Richard 
departed on crusade.* 


Prior to Roger’s installation the king had issued to the 
abbey two charters in which the house’s possessions, 
rights and liberties were confirmed.’ These, along with 
Richard’s protection in the affair with Archbishop-elect 
Geoffrey and his presence at Roger’s benediction at Dover, 
betoken a possible familiarity or friendship between the 
two men. Morrell has suggested that royal favour had been 
won through Selby’s contribution to the treasury and to 
the king’s journey to the Holy Land.° As shown above, the 
abbey did contribute largely to the royal treasury during 
the final years of King Henry II’s reign, and the presence 
on the crusade of a significant local lord - Sir Robert de 
Turnham, lord of the manor of Cliffe - does indicate that a 
contingent from the Selby area could have possibly 
travelled abroad with the king.’ Unfortunately, there is no 
contemporary evidence that positively links the abbey with 
the crusade. It is also possible that Abbot Roger’s frequent 
mention in the sources is due to Roger of Howden, himself 
from Yorkshire as his name would imply, taking great interest 
in the events which concerned the north of England.° Yet, 
even if this were true, and accepting Morrell’s theory as 
pure speculation, King Richard intervened in abbey affairs 
no less than five times during a three month span when he 
was thoroughly busy securing his kingdom and preparing 
for a crusade. Moreover, his insistence on Roger’s 
benediction against the protestations of his brother, on 
the very eve of his own departure, does indicate that the 
abbot, if not the house, was in royal favour. 


Abbot Roger’s problems with Archbishop Geoffrey did 
not end at his installation. In 1194 he became allied with 
the chapter of York in their dispute against Geoffrey 
regarding the archbishop’s appointment of the chapter’s 
Dean. Apparently, Roger - along with Robert, Abbot of St. 
Mary’s, York, and others of the Praemonstratensian order 
— accompanied the clergy of York to Germany where King 
Richard was in captivity. Following consultation with the 
monarch, they proceed to Rome where their case was put 
before Pope Celestine III.? The pope, after appointing Simon 
of Apulia (the chapter’s choice) as Dean, commissioned an 
enquiry to be held at York in order to settle the matter of 
Geoffrey’s actions. The papal commission - consisting of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, the Archdeacon of Northampton, 
and the Prior of Pontefract - arrived at the city on 15 January 
1195. They carried a letter from Rome in which the charges 
against Geoffrey were indicated as forsaking his religious 
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duties for activities such as hunting, hawking, and other 
military endeavours, for abusing his authority, and for 
punishing harshly those who sought to expose him by 
appealing to the pope.’° All of the abbots, priors and 
religious men of the diocese of York were assembled in the 
cathedral church, and it was during this assembly - which 
would eventually lead to Archbishop Geoffrey’s 
suspension - that Abbot Roger died. He was buried at 
Selby, and the house passed once again into the hands of 
the king." 


Abbot Roger was succeeded by the prior of the abbey, 
Richard, who was appointed by the king, and received his 
benediction from Hugh Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and papal legate in England.'? Although the place of origin 
of Abbot Richard (1195-1214) is not given in the records of 
the community, it is possible that he was from North 
Lincolnshire. This is determined through a gift to the house 
from a certain William de Barnetby, who identified himself 
in the charter as a nephew of Richard, former Abbot of 
Selby.'? The gift itself was a small pasture in 
Stallingborough, and, thus, it is likely that William was 
from nearby Barnetby le Wold. As will be seen below, there 
are three Abbot Richards to whom the charter could be 
referring: Abbots Richard, Richard Scot, and Richard de 
Kelsey. Abbot Richard de Kelsey (geographically the most 
fitting) can be removed since he was still abbot in 1236, the 
year by which William’s son, Robert, had already inherited 
his father’s estates.'* Abbot Richard Scot may also be 
dismissed. His name implies that he was from Scotland, 
but, even if the name is misleading, one would have 
expected him to have origins closer to the estates of his 
original house, St. Ives, Cambridgeshire, (see below) or to 
those of its mother house of Ramsey, neither of which had 
possessions near Barnetby.'° Selby, meanwhile, had many 
key estates in North Lincolnshire, and it is logical to assume 
that they had a greater influence in the area both for 
benefaction and the recruiting of new members than did 
St. Ives or Ramsey. Thus, Selby rather than St. Ives, is 
more likely to have been the choice of William’s uncle, and 
in this way the first Abbot Richard emerges as the most 
likely candidate. 


Abbot Richard’s tenure was one of great external activity. 
He did not neglect the monastery - as evidence reveals him 
both renting and leasing property, conducting and 
defending pleas on the abbey’s behalf in the king’s court'® 
- but most of the evidence shows Richard acting 
independently of the house. During both the Michaelmas 
term of 1200 and St. Martin’s 1201 he served as a justice in 
the king’s court at York along with the Abbot of Roche, 
William de Percy, Roger de ‘Bavent’, and Richard 
Malebisse.'? Around the same time he also served as a 
witness on a charter of St. Mary’s, York, and in 1205 he was 
commissioned by Pope Innocent III - with Hamo, the 
Treasurer of the chapter of York, and another canon of the 
same house - to serve as an arbiter in a dispute between 
Holy Trinity, York and Kirkstall Abbey.'* 


The most interesting aspect of Richard’s abbacy is his 
service to King John. The relationship between the two — 


or at least the relationship between the king and the abbey 
—was initially strained over Selby’s inability (or refusal) to 
pay its debts. In 1203 John had agreed to grant two 
confirmation charters as well as issuing a new charter in 
which the abbey’s liberties were declared for a payment of 
100 marks (£66) — of which the abbey had already paid £20 
- and one palfrey.'? The king honoured his part of the 
agreement and issued the three documents in the first 
months of 1204, and the abbey was ordered to pay the 
remainder of the sum in three instalments: Easter 1205, 
Michaelmas (29 September) 1205, and Michaelmas 1206. 
The abbey, however, although making periodic payments, 
did not reciprocate the king’s good faith and by Michaelmas 
1207 still owed 40 marks and two palfreys, at which point 
the house was amerced and ordered to pay whatever it 
was able. The influence of the king’s actions appear to 
have been slight, as one year later, Michaelmas 1208, the 
abbey still owed 37'’2 marks, but they had managed to 
substitute a monetary payment of 15 marks for the palfreys 
—the required number of which had then climbed to three.”° 
The lack of payment is interesting in light of the fact that 
Selby had, for a part of 1208, actually been in the possession 
of the king. This was as a result of John’s response to 
Pope Innocent III’s imposition of an interdict upon England 
for the former’s refusal to accept the papal appointment of 
Stephen Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The interdict — a suspension of all church services 
throughout the kingdom — was pronounced on 23 March 
1208, five days prior to which John had given an order for 
the seizure of all the goods and lands of any religious 
institution or member of the clergy who refused to perform 
the divine rituals after 24 March.?' Apparently, a great 
number of religious and clergy remained loyal to Rome and 
had their possessions seized by the king. The exact number 
is not revealed in any of the royal records, but Prof. Cheney 
has indicated that between the end of March and the middle 
of May 100 licences were granted by John — for what one 
can assume to have been a heavy price - to various prelates, 
clergy and others in which custody of their property was 
restored.” Selby Abbey was one of those that honoured 
the interdict. The house is mentioned in an entry in the 
pipe rolls dated Easter 1208 as being in the hand of the 
king, but nothing is known regarding when, and for what 
sum, its properties were restored. However, given that no 
mention of royal possession occurs in the entry for 
Michaelmas 1208, it seems likely that custody was restored 
sometime prior to that date.” 


Curiously, the interdict appears to have been the turning 
point in relations between Abbot Richard and the king. 
John frequently used clerics as both servants and officials, 
but the imposition of the interdict, and his subsequent 
excommunication in November 1209, would have all but 
destroyed his relationships with many of the greater 
religious figures of the realm. This was especially true of 
the bishops, and only two — Peter des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Bernard of Ragusa, Bishop of Carlisle — 
remained in England during the years the interdict was 
imposed.” The decree of excommunication was particularly 
threatening to any of John’s subjects, since fraternisation 
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with an excommunicate carried with it a sentence of guilt 
by association. In spite of the inherent risks, Abbot Richard 
was one who appears to have remained firmly in support 
of the king, and emerges from the contemporary evidence 
as a highly-trusted royal servant. In May of 1212, Richard 
- along with the Bishop of Winchester; the Earls of 
Salisbury, Pembroke, Surrey, Norfolk, Winchester, Sussex, 
Oxford, and others - served as a witness on a royal charter 
in which the King offered an alliance to Renaud of 
Dammartin, Count of Boulogne, against King Philip II 
‘Augustus’ of France.”* He was entrusted with his most 
delicate mission in September of 1213 when he and Robert 
de Longchamp, Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, were selected 
to bear the king’s letter of apology and introduction to 
Nicholas, Cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, who was en route 
to England as a papal legate to accept John’s submission 
to the Church and to lift the interdict and excommunication. 
The text of the letter clearly reveals that the two abbots 
were not the king’s first choice for such a mission, but, 
since the cardinal was in hostile France at the time, the 
usual ambassadors could not be risked.”° As members of 
the clergy the abbots would have been less likely to 
encounter opposition, and it was clearly a statement of the 
king’s trust in the two men that they were sent. The abbot 
was rewarded shortly thereafter when in November Selby 
was one of five abbeys which received from John the right 
to elect their abbot free from outside interference, a 
significant honour that preceded the king’s general 
declaration by one full year.’ 


Abbot Richard continued in the service of the king 
throughout the first half of 1214. Together with the 
aforementioned Abbot Robert, Abbot Hugh of Beaulieu, 
and William Brewer, and William de Cantilupe - the king’s 
seneschals - Richard was sent to settle election disputes 
and help choose pastors at St. Peter’s, York, St. Mary’s, 
Carlisle, and St. Swithun’s, Winchester. The five carried 
with them the broad authority to give assent to an election 
in the name of the king.”* Richard’s abbacy at Selby ended 
in June of 1214, when he was chosen by Cardinal Nicholas 
to take up the office of Abbot of the monastery at Ramsey, 
which had been vacant for a number of years. Nicholas 
had been charged by Pope Innocent with the task of filling 
— either by election or canonical appointment - the many 
episcopal and monastic vacancies which existed at the time, 
and was specifically ordered to appoint persons who were 
loyal to the king.” This appointment — no doubt a reward 
for his service - was clearly viewed as a step up for Richard, 
for Ramsey was an ancient and wealthy house, and it shows 
that - although Selby must have been esteemed very highly 
through the deeds of its abbot - it was still a monastery on 
the second tier of wealth and prestige. Tradition at Ramsey 
states that Richard served as abbot until his death in 121 6, 


and his time is remembered as being one of many riches for 
the monastery.*° 


Upon Richard’s removal Peter des Roches, Bishop of 
Winchester and the king’s chief justiciar, entrusted the 
abbey to Abbot Robert of St. Mary’s, York until a successor 
could be selected.*! The selection process took longer than 
anticipated. In a letter dated 14 August 1214 the king 


informed Cardinal Nicholas that his nominee, the Prior of 
Coventry, had respectfully declined the appointment and 
that he (the king) had reinstated him to his former position.” 
Morrell has incorrectly identified the unwilling candidate 
from Coventry as a certain Geoffrey. However, it has been 
shown by Knowles and Brooke that Prior Geoffrey of 
Coventry was not elected to the office until 1216, and that 
the person who turned down the appointment to Selby 
was a prior by the name of Master Jocabertus, or Joybert.® 
Prior Joybert had also served the king in delicate 
circumstances; being sent with Peter des Roches in August 
1211 to greet Pandulf and Master Durand — papal nuncios 
who had been sent by Pope Innocent in an attempt to end 
the conflict between himself and King John.** In the same 
manner as Richard’s appointment to Ramsey, Joybert’s 
proposed appointment to Selby was probably meant to 
have been both a reward and an upgrade. The vacancy 
remained until December when the Prior of Selby, Alexander, 
was elected to the office. 


Abbot Alexander (1214-1221) received royal confirmation 
of his election on 14 December, at which time the Abbot of 
St. Mary’s relinquished custody of the house.* Little is 
known of him. He was commissioned by Pope Honorius III 
in November of 1218 - together with the Prior’s of Warter 
and St. Andrew’s, York - to send the parties in a suit between 
the rector and brothers of St. Peter’s, York and the Abbot 
and Convent of Fountains to Rome. This was apparently 
the second such order by the pope, who had previously 
been informed that the chapter of York was using unethical 
methods in order to have the case tried by the said abbot 
and priors.*° This commission, however, appears to have 
been an exception, and the evidence does not show him to 
be as active in external affairs as was Abbot Richard. Within 
the wide scope of internal abbey concerns, Alexander is 
mentioned in the cartulary as being present at the abbey’s 
court c. 1219, and in the same year he, through the abbey’s 
possession of the church of Snaith, granted a certain William 
de Pollington the right to hear Mass in his (William’s) 
private chapel in Pollington. It is also possible that the 
final stage of the nave construction - which had stopped 
some time around the death of Abbot Gilbert - began during 
his reign.*’ A reason for Alexander’s apparent inactivity 
was old age. Upon his resignation in the first half 1221 he 
indicated his reason as being too elderly to defend and 
rule the monastery properly.** As a result of this, and the 
relative inactivity, his abbacy is best remembered as having 
coincided with Magna Carta and, more importantly for the 
community itself, the Fourth Lateran Council. 


Summoned by Pope Innocent III, the Council began in 
November 1215, and, while the pope’s initial goal may have 
been the preaching of a new crusade, it became a landmark 
in ecclesiastical reform. It is particularly remembered for 
instituting general or provincial chapters for the black 
monks. Canon 12 of the Council, beginning Jn singulis 
regnis, decreed that the chapters — made up of all abbots 
and independent priors - were to meet every three years. 
At the initial meeting the monks were to receive instruction 
from two abbots of the Cistercian order (which already 
utilised such a chapter system), take counsel, and establish 
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legislation for the rectification of errors within the order. 
The chapters were to enforce their own reformation work 
through a system of triennial visitations.*? Bishops were 
to work in co-operation with the chapters, and, owing to 
this, the various chapters were organised according to 
episcopal see. In England, such an arrangement resulted 
in the unfortunate situation of the Canterbury province 
consisting of around sixty houses and that of York only 
four — the abbeys of Selby, St. Mary’s, York, Whitby and 
Durham Priory. The two provinces remained until they were 
united in 1336 by Pope Benedict XII. 


The province of York — being composed of the prelates of 
the four houses - met for the first time in 1221 in 
Northallerton in the presence of the abbots of the Cistercian 
houses of Rievaulx and Jervaulx, and W. A. Pantin has 
suggested that an apparently repeated pattern of Durham, 
York, Selby, Whitby soon emerged for hosting the chapter. 
The surviving records for the York province are quite 
fragmented, and Selby can only positively be identified 
hosting the chapter in 1256, 1269 and 1287, but, if Pantin’s 
theory is correct, it almost assuredly hosted several others. 
Visitation was done in pairs — the priors of Selby and York 
visiting Whitby and Durham (and vice versa) for example 
— usually between 26 July and 6 August, with the chapter 
being held on 23 September, the morrow of the feast of St. 
Maurice.*! The idea of visitation was a key component to 
the chapter system, for it undercut the autonomy that the 
abbot held over his community. The autonomy was further 
damaged by the Council’s assertion of episcopal 
responsibility for monastic discipline, which led to 
visitations by the diocesan becoming a regular occurrence 
in the second half of the thirteenth century.” 


The abbey received its licence to elect a new abbot on 21 


June 1221, and on the same day the king entrusted the 
abbey to the guardianship of a royal clerk named Walter 
Mauclerc.* The vacancy lasted but a short time, and on 15 
August royal assent was given to the election of the 
aforementioned Richard Scot, Prior of St. Ives.“ St. Ives 
was a dependency of Ramsey, which raises the immediate 
question of a link between the two houses through the 
transfer of the previous Abbot Richard. There is, however, 
no other mention of Ramsey in the evidence for Selby, and 
this appointment must surely have been coincidental. 
Abbot Richard Scot (1221-1223) holds the distinction of 
being the abbot with the shortest tenure in office - 
seventeen months. No other information can be obtained 
about him other that on 17 January 1223, the monks received 
the royal licence to elect due to his death.* 


II: Abbots Richard de Kelsey and Hugh de 
Brayton (1223-1254) 


Abbot Richard Scot was succeeded by his sub-prior 
Richard de Kelsey who ruled the house for the next twenty- 
two years (1223-1245). De Kelsey’s election was not a 
straightforward affair, and there was apparently some 
internal bickering at the abbey during the selection process. 
On 7 February 1223 Richard received royal assent for his 
election - and the possessions of the house were ordered 
to be turned over to him - but he does not appear to have 
taken office at that time.** The position was still vacant on 
26 February when the king gave custody of the house 
again to Walter Mauclerc, and one month later - on 28 
March - the custody was passed to Brother Reiner and 
Brother Waleran, the prior and cellarer of Selby.’ It is likely 
that these two officials conspired to keep Richard from 
obtaining the head office of their community, for on 5 April 


Fig. 4. Seal of Abbot William I de As/akeby (c.1282). The reverse being similar to an earlier seal attributed to one of the three Abbots 
Richard, but bearing the new inscription: Capvd Nostrum Christus Est. From Dugdale, Monasticon, vol. Ill, plate XX, fig. 4. 
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royal instructions were again issued directing the 
possessions of the house to be turned over to the abbot- 
elect. The king obviously lacked the confidence in the two 
custodians to follow his orders and directed a local knight 
named John de Birkin to see that his instructions were 
carried out.*® No other mention of Brothers Reiner and 
Waleran can be found after this date, and April of 1223 
marks the official end of the internal dispute. 


What his two brother-monks had against Richard is never 
mentioned. Most likely it was envy at being passed over 
for the appointment, but Morrell has also suggested that 
Richard was not very well educated. He bases this upon a 
surviving engraving of the abbot’s seal, which has on its 
reverse the head of the Roman emperor Honorius with the 
inscription D. Honorius Aug. (Fig. 4). Richard apparently 
mistook this for an image of Christ, and on a rim put around 
the face the abbot had inscribed Capvd hoc Christus est.” 
Considering the poor Latin and the historical error it is 
likely that Morrell was correct in his assumption about the 
maker of the seal, but may have overstepped himself in 
attributing it to Richard de Kelsey. The key source for this 
information is Dugdale, who in turn quoted a 1740 
dissertation from an unknown author cited only as Lewis, 
and in his work the seal is only attributed to Abbot 
Richard. The identity from among the three possible 
abbots is never specified, and, unfortunately, will likely 
remain a mystery. If Richard did suffer from a deficient 
education it does not seem to have had an adverse affect 
on his abbacy. The only examples of the abbot mentioned 
in the service of the king occur at the beginning of his 
tenure in office. He was in Westminster in January 1225 to 
attest to the re-issue of Magna Carta, and, in August of the 
same year, he was one of five men - Robert de Lexington, 
William de Aubeny, Brian FitzAlan, and Robert Cockfield 
being the others - who served as itinerant justices for 
Yorkshire.*' The monastery, however, did contribute 20 
marks in 1242-43 as part of the aid given by the prelates for 
King Henry’s military sojourn to Gascony, and in 1244 the 
abbey was required to provide horses, arms and whatever 
military service was owed to the king’s muster at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne - as part of his retaliatory strike at King 
Alexander II of Scotland for the latter’s destructive raids 
into England in 1236 and 1237.2 On the abbey’s behalf 
Abbot Richard rented lands for profit; acquired land in 
Pollington, Carlton, and rights to a fishpond in Selby; 
received confirmation of the abbey’s possessions and 
liberties from the king; and negotiated a favourable division 
of the forests of Selby and Thorpe Willoughby with a local 
knight, Lord Robert de Willoughby. It was also during his 
abbacy that the construction of the abbey church was 
likely to have been completed.® 


Abbot Richard’s tenure was not without its difficulties, 
and it appears that it was necessary for him to have spent 
some time defending the abbey in the king’s court and 
elsewhere. One plea was brought against the abbey in 1227, 
1231 and 1232, two in 1230, and two more in 1243, 
concerning such offences as the withholding of payments 
and the seizure of property. Also, in 1229 Richard struck a 
deal with the powerful Earl of Lincoln, John de Lacy, in 


order to regain by force the abbey’s draught animals - which 
had been seized from the abbey’s properties by Earl William 
Warenne.™ The effects of these events on the abbey were 
undoubtedly felt. The house would have been prepared to 
defend its rights and possessions at the court through its 
royal confirmations and collection of charters - which would 
later be assembled into the cartulary - but the process, 
with travel to and from the court and payment upon loss of 
a plea, was potentially expensive. Whether or not the abbey 
suffered financial hardship under Richard’s leadership is 
unclear. An entry in the Pipe Rolls for Michaelmas 1230 
reveals that Selby still owed the treasury £15 from the time 
of King John — most likely from the aforementioned 
confirmations — but, as above, it is not known whether the 
abbey was unable or unwilling to fulfil that particular 
obligation.** The continued construction of the church 
would have put some drain on the abbey’s resources, and 
it is quite possible that the Pipe Roll of 1230 is reflecting 
that situation. The pleas and alliance with John de Lacy 
are examples of the kind of defence the abbey required, 
and a good indication of the service that Abbot Alexander 
felt his age kept him from providing. 


There is some mystery attached to the end of Richard’s 
abbacy. Morrell has suggested 1237 as the final date, but 
since Abbot Richard is named in the cartulary on a charter 
dated 24 June 1240 the claim is surely erroneous.*° How 
Richard left office is unknown. Evidence from the Patent 
Rolls reveals that on 5 September 1245 the office of abbot 
was again vacant, but there is no indication if Richard died 
while abbot or resigned.*’ He is the only abbot for which 
this information is lacking. His successor was a monk of 
Selby named Hugh de Brayton (1245-1254), who received 
the royal assent on | October and gained full possession 
of the temporalities of the house on the penultimate day of 
the same month.** 


As in the case of his predecessors, the services of Abbot 
Hugh were utilised by the king, who, in February 1251, 
appointed the abbot, Bishop Sylvester of Carlisle, Roger 
de Thirkleby, Gilbert de Preston, and Adam Hilton justices 
of the eyre for Yorkshire, and together the group sat in 
judgement on four occasions throughout the year, the last 
being on 25 November.” Internally, the house suffered at 
the hands of a royal clerk named John Francis. The identity 
of this irascible character is not given by Matthew Paris — 
the primary source for these events — but it seems likely 
that he was the same man who, as rector of the church at 
Adlingfleet in Lincolnshire, was responsible for the 
destruction of the cemetery chapel of St. Mary Magdalene 
in the village of Whitgift.© Paris states that the troubles 
began in 1248, when a dispute over the collection of hay 
and corn resulted in one monk of Selby losing his life and 
others being wounded and beaten. John apparently 
received no rebuke for his actions, and he again dealt 
harshly with Selby - as well as St. Mary’s, York - a few 
years later, exacting large, unspecified sums of money from 
both houses in 1253. There appears to have been no loss 
of life at either house during this second action.*'! The 
events of the conflict as depicted by Paris are somewhat 
vague, and it is by no means clear if these were isolated 
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incidents or if the house lived in fear of John for a number 
of years. The loss of a custody battle with the abbey over 
Whitgift in 1250 - which may have provoked the 
destruction of the chapel there - certainly reveals John to 
have been a thorn in the monastery’s side, but the fact that 
Hugh was in the king’s service in 1251, and obviously felt 
free enough to leave the house on several occasions, makes 
it difficult to positively identify the level to which John’s 
presence disrupted the life of the house. There was, as one 
would expect, no affection for John at the abbey, and Paris 
indicates that upon hearing that the clerk was struck with 
an incurable paralysis in 1255 neither the monks of Selby 
nor St. Mary’s shed any tears over his affliction. Abbot 
Hugh, however, did not live to see his tormentor’s suffering, 
for he died in early September 1254. 


Ili: Abbots Thomas de Whalley and David de 
Cawood (1255-1280) 


Upon Abbot Hugh’s death the care of the abbey was 
entrusted to Thomas de Stanford, the royal escheator north 
of the River Trent, and was to remain in the king’s 
possession until February of 1255. On the fourth day of 
that month the temporalities of the house were given to 
the newly elected abbot, the abbey’s prior, Thomas de 
Whalley.“ Under the early leadership of Abbot Thomas 
(1255-64, 1270-1280) the abbey seems to have prospered. 
Valuable properties, such as the advowson of the church 
of Brayton, and the manors of Thorpe Willoughby (West 
Riding, Yorks.), Queniborough (Leics.) and 
Stallingborough, were obtained, and in May of 1256 he 
had the honour of receiving from Pope Alexander IV the 
right for him and his successors to don the episcopal 
insignia of ring, mitre and crosier.® The connection between 
Selby and the Holy See appears to have been quite strong 
during Thomas’ first tenure in office. This is evidenced in 
a letter from Pope Alexander to the abbey in which he 
identifies two men - a certain William and John of Selby - 
who were stationed at Rome in 1256 for the purpose of 
protecting the abbey’s interests.°° How long the men 
remained in Italy is unknown, but the abbey’s good 
reputation must have continued into the pontificate of 
Alexander’s successor, Pope Urban IV, who twice 
commissioned Thomas to act on his behalf in resolving 
troublesome situations involving Monk Bretton Priory 
(1262), Sawley Abbey and Healaugh Priory (1263/4).° 


The first period of Thomas’ divided abbacy coincided with 
a period of great political unrest throughout the realm. King 
Henry III had stirred disenchantment amongst his barons 
through favouritism - mostly toward the hated Lusignan 
brothers - and years of poor political management. 
Moreover, his repeated wars in Gascony had significantly 
drained the royal treasury, but his securing, in 1254, of the 
throne of Sicily for his younger son Edmund, at a cost of 
135,541 marks, may have been his greatest mistake. 
Although Sicily was a potential source of great wealth, he 
had placed the kingdom under a tremendous financial 
burden to the pope. His subjects - especially the barons - 
were loathe to honour such an agreement, and the 
disenchantment would eventually erupt into civil war a 


few years later. During the time of baronial unrest, and no 
doubt benefiting from it, the Welsh under Llywelyn ap 
Gruffudd also began to make trouble for the king. The 
mustering of troops was ordered by Henry in August 1260, 
May 1263, and March 1264 in order to confront the 
continuing rebellion. Selby Abbey was ordered to furnish 
to each muster, but the quantity of their provision is not 
known. Indeed, since the house did not hold its 
possessions through military tenure, the abbey may have 
sent nothing at all. Considering the political climate of 
the time, the fact that the abbey was able to prosper is a 
testament to Thomas’ ability as abbot. It is surprising to 
find, then, that he resigned his office for unknown reasons 
in the first months of 1264. 


Thomas was succeeded by Abbot David de Cawood (1264- 
1270). He is identified as being a monk of the house, and 
previously appeared in the history of the abbey travelling 
to the royal court - along with a fellow monk, Ralph de 
Levisham — to announce the death of Abbot Hugh de 
Brayton in 1254.” His election received royal assent in 
May of 1264, and he was fined 80 marks shortly thereafter 
for retaining possession during the vacancy.”! As seen 
above following Abbot Gilbert de Ver’s death, a vacancy in 
the abbacy of Selby was a potential source of income for 
the king. Considering Henry’s weak political and financial 
position at the time of Abbot Thomas’ resignation, the 
income produced by the abbey would have been readily 
welcomed, and, thus, the fine is not surprising. 


David’s abbacy was dominated by the events surrounding 
the civil war between King Henry and Simon de Montfort. 
Only a fortnight prior to the abbot receiving his royal assent 
the Battle of Lewes had been fought, and for the first 
months of his abbacy Earl Simon and his followers held 
power in the country.” The level to which the conflict 
affected the abbey is not fully known. David was summoned 
by Simon to the great Parliament of January - March 1265, 
but there is no record of his attendance. Shortly after 
Simon’s death the following August at the Battle of 
Evesham, the abbot - among several others - was given 
simple protection by the king until Easter of 1266.” It was 
issued on 15 August, two days after the king had already 
issued orders against men who were despoiling clerks and 
laymen in the name of loyalty to the crown — and only a 
month before the rebels were disinherited, and, thus, there 
is the inference that the abbey had not only remained loyal 
but was also possibly in some need of physical protection.” 
This is confirmed by a charter dated 26 April 1268, in which 
the king restored to the abbey the liberties they had not 
been able to use during the conflict, and commanded the 
justices, sheriffs and others of the realm not to molest the 
house.’”° The justices and sheriffs were responsible during 
the early years after the conflict for distributing punishment 
upon those who had adhered to Earl Simon, and the fact 
that they were instructed to leave Selby alone clearly 
indicates that the abbey — as it had during the troubles of 
King John’s reign - had remained loyal to the crown. 


Abbot David relinquished his pastoral duties for unknown 
reasons in March of 1270, and there was a controversy 
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concerning the election of his successor.” The monks 
selected their former abbot, Thomas de Whalley, to succeed 
David, but when Br. Richard de Fryston, proctor of the 
prior and community, announced this to Walter Giffard, 
Archbishop of York, the prelate had some problems with 
the election. The exact sources of Archbishop Giffard’s 
objections are not clear, but they seem to have been focused 
upon Thomas’ previous resignation. Giffard was not 
archbishop in 1264 and did not know the reason behind 
Thomas’ actions. He may possibly have interpreted 
David’s resignation and Thomas’ re-election as a sign of 
factions within the house, thus resulting in an election 
that may not have been canonically correct. The archbishop 
was also in London at the time, far away from the situation, 
and so commissioned an examination to be conducted at 
Selby by Masters Robert de Scarborough, Archdeacon of 
the East Riding, and Phillip de Stanton, a canon of Wells. 
The results of the examination, unfortunately, do not 
survive, but Giffard’s concerns about the election itself 
seem to have been confirmed. The two examiners sent their 
findings to London, where the archbishop confronted 
Brothers Thomas and Richard on 20 June. A considerable 
argument ensued, ending only with an agreement to meet 
again four days later. They gathered in the archbishop’s 
chapel in Westminster, and there Giffard was able to get 
Thomas to sign a declaration renouncing his election. The 
archbishop, his fears apparently put to rest, then reinstated 
Thomas, and, on 4 July, notified the king of his 
appointment.” 


Considering Archbishop Giffard’s hesitations about the 
election, as well as Thomas’ previous resignation, his final 
step is surprising, and without the text of the examination 
no insight can be given as to his motives. The only logical 
assumption is that results somehow confirmed his 
suspicions that the election was invalid, but suitably 
answered his questions concerning Thomas’ resignation 
and his ability to shepherd the house. His decision was to 
have serious repercussions for the monastery. There are 
signs, however, in the external functions of the monastery 
at least, that Giffard’s confidence in Thomas was warranted, 
and that his second stint as abbot was conducted as well 
as the first. The abbey successfully paid the royal tax levied 
in 1271, and he obtained from King Henry in 1272 the right 
for himself, the community, and the men of his liberty, of 
freedom from distraint.” He also received the king’s 
blessing to attend the Second Council of Lyons conducted 
by Pope Gregory X in 1274.” Unfortunately, these good 
aspects of his second tenure as pastor are often forgotten 
in the wake of the extraordinary events surrounding his 
dismissal. 


On the eighth day of January 1280 the new Archbishop of 
York, William Wickwane, visited the abbey and apparently 
found it in a bad state. Abbot Thomas was accused of a 
wide variety of offences, including: failing to properly 
follow the Rule of St. Benedict or participate with the other 
monks in the life of the house; taking meals and eating 
meat outside of the house with laymen; being quarrelsome 
and aggressive in character; alienating certain properties 
of the house to untrustworthy men - thus causing the abbey 
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to lose the income and produce issued from the holdings; 
conducting himself immorally with two women - one of 
whom he caused to be housed at the abbey’s gatehouse; 
being excommunicate for failing to pay the papal tithe and 
still entering the church; attacking two fellow monks and 
drawing blood; and - most unusually - hiring a clairvoyant 
to locate the body of his brother who had drowned in the 
River Ouse.®* It is difficult to determine when and where 
Abbot Thomas went wrong. His connection with the 
papacy and his presence at Lyons would suggest that his 
supposed excommunication - this is the only source that 
mentions it - occurred sometime after his return from the 
council in August of 1274. Thomas is the abbot mentioned 
most frequently in the cartulary, and his poor business 
deals could have been a characteristic of both periods of 
his abbacy, but the loss of the manor of Stainton-in-Craven, 
one of the properties specifically mentioned by the 
archbishop, also occurred late into his second term, in May 
1278.8! Thus, it would appear that things took a turn for the 
worst sometime after 1274. 


The available evidence indicates that there were great 
problems at the house as early as 1275. In August of that 
year the chapel of St. Germanus — the original abbey church 
which was still in use as the town’s parochial chapel — was 
visited by a representative of Archbishop Giffard, and those 
interviewed during the process revealed that some of the 
monks were having difficulty maintaining their vow of 
chastity. Brothers Roger de Kelsey and Peter de Brayton 
are said to have had relations with married women, while 
Brother Alexander Flatting (also called Niger), the most 
notorious, was accused of meeting prostitutes in the woods 
and fields outside of the town, and of keeping women in 
Selby, Snaith, Crowle, York and Acaster (Selby) — by whom 
he fathered at least two children. Abbot Thomas did not 
avoid accusation. He was said to have withheld submission 
of the papal tithe contributed by the chapel (there is no 
mention of excommunication, but it may have followed this 
report), and to have kept women in Selby as well as at the 
abbey’s manors, one of whom — the daughter of a certain 
Walter Potman — bore him a child approximately ten weeks 
prior to the visitation.*? Whether 1275 represents the 
beginning of the problems within the community is not 
known. The transgressions mentioned - especially those 
of Alexander Flatting - suggest patterns of behaviour that 
may have been going on for years before being detected 
by the archbishop. Unfortunately, without further evidence 
(such as the age of Flatting’s children) one can only guess 
at the length of time Thomas and his brother monks had 
been carrying on in such a manner. What is known is that 
the problems, once brought to light, do not appear to have 
stopped. The following year, in September, a chapter of the 
black monks was held at Durham, and the bursar of Selby 
Abbey was ordered to compose a statement of the house’s 
finances. This would indicate that the financial affairs at 
the monastery were at such a poor state that its brother 
houses had taken notice. It also suggests that the claims 
for financial mismanagement made against Thomas at his 
removal were warranted. 


The events leading up to Abbot Thomas’ dismissal ensure 
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his place as the most controversial abbot of Selby’s first 
three hundred and fifty years. Yet, what makes Thomas 
such an intriguing - and frustrating - character is not so 
much what is known about him as what is still a mystery, 
and his abbacy illustrates very well the negative aspects 
of the post-Historia sources. The weakness is not a lack 
of information, for, indeed, we actually know more about 
Abbot Thomas than the abbots mentioned in the Historia. 
The available evidence indicates that he had some ability - 
at least at the beginning - at managing the monastic 
corporation, while the acquisition of the right to the 
episcopal insignia and his presence at the Second Council 
of Lyons suggests that the prestige of the house was high. 
Certainly, there were problems both within the community 
itself by the end of his tenure, as well as with the 
corporation, and it would appear that his ability as a spiritual 
pastor - in his second tenure especially - was severely 
lacking. As much as we know about him, however, without 
an internal source to complement and give context to the 
information from external sources, any interpretation of 
his abbacy is incomplete. 


Nowhere is an internal informant more sorely missed than 
in the events surrounding Thomas’ first retirement, for the 
answers to many questions hinge upon a knowledge of 
the reasons behind this act. Why did Archbishop Giffard 
find his re-election in 1270 suspect? Did Abbot David resign 
of his own accord? Were there factions within the 
community? If so, and considering that not all of the monks 
were later cited for moral violations, could Thomas and 
David have possibly represented groups supporting lenient 
and more strict observance of the monastic life? Had 
Thomas’ ability as a spiritual pastor merely declined in his 
second tenure, or had it never been present? As these 
questions show, knowing why Thomas originally resigned 
is vital to understanding his later actions as well as for 
assessing his abbacy as a whole. Unfortunately, while the 
author of the Historia explains the reasons behind 
resignations and removals in detail, information post- 
Historia - if the abbot did not happen to die in office - 
offers no such insights. Thus, it can never be fully 
determined if Thomas, like his twelfth-century predecessor 
Abbot Durand, was a talented man who simply could not 
control his own passions, or a thoroughly corrupt 
individual who showed flashes of ability. Considering he 
was in the pope’s favour for a time, as well as eventually 
obtaining Giffard’s endorsement in 1270, the former is more 
likely. Following his removal he was sent to Durham Priory 


to do penance for his misdeeds. 


IV: Abbots William I de Aslakeby and John I de 
Wistow (1280-1300) 


Thomas was succeeded in April of 1280 by a monk of the 
abbey named William de As/akeby. Abbot William I (1280- 
1294) was the first of two abbots to share the same name, 
but there is some possible confusion as to whether they 
shared the same town of origin.*° An examination of place- 
name evidence reveals that there were three villages known 
as Aslakeby during the Middle Ages: two villages in the 
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north called Aislaby, one near Pickering in North Yorkshire 
and the other in County Durham near Yarm, and the 
southern Lincolnshire village of Aslackby, located 
approximately nine miles south-east of Grantham. All three 
place-names originate from the common Old Norwegian 
name As/dkr and share the meaning ‘Aslac’s Farm’.** None 
of the villages is located near to any of the abbey’s 
possessions, and, thus, it is possible that Abbot William I, 
as well as his fourteenth-century namesake, could have 
come from either of the locations. The most likely of the 
three appears to have been Aslackby. There is no 
discernable connection between Selby and the two 
Aislaby’s, but in the first two decades of the fourteenth 
century two other men from southern Lincolnshire were 
affiliated with the monastery: Brother John de Dunnesby 
(Dunsby) was a monk in the house, and Sir Hugh de 
Pickworth, knight and parliamentary representative, held 
one messuage of the abbey in Selby and is buried in the 
abbey church.*’ Both Dunsby and Pickworth are located 
within four miles of Aslackby, and, since both men appear 
in the abbey records in conjunction with Abbot William II, 
it is probable that there may have been some sort of link 
between the abbey and these Lincolnshire villages in the 
years of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century. 
However, since this link can only be suggested, not proven, 
the place of origin for the two Abbots William must remain 
italicised to indicate its various possibilities. 


As was the case in the abbacy of Richard de Kelsey, it was 
necessary from time to time for the abbot to use the king’s 
court — or the royal justices — to defend the abbey’s 
possessions, and most of the documents of Abbot William 
I’s tenure reveal him undertaking that task. He was 
particularly involved in the Quo Warranto inquiries of King 
Edward I. Quo Warranto was promulgated by Edward in 
1278 as a means by which he could establish the precise 
status of baronial rights, and, in the process, indicate to 
what degree his own rights may have been illegally usurped 
in order to reclaim them. Combined with the institution of 
the Statute of Mortmain in 1279 (which prohibited gifts of 
land to monasteries and other religious communities, or, 
therefore, out of royal control), the inquiries could be seen 
as a plan by Edward to consolidate his power, something 
that was necessary following the weak rule and rebellion 
that characterised his father’s reign. The investigations 
were operated in a system of general eyres, in which 
justices, travelling on a circuit throughout the country, 
would examine the franchise rights of those summoned. 
The justices were particularly interested in those rights 
that were held from ‘time out of mind’, or by tradition dating 
before 1189, rather than by a legal warrant.** The 
proceedings came to Yorkshire in 1279-81, and the abbey 
was summoned to defend its right to free warren in Selby 
and the neighbouring towns, and the abbey’s claim was 
eventually confirmed. Given the dates of the inquiry it is 
not clear if Abbot William I or Abbot Thomas handled the 
abbey’s defence. The abbey was summoned again in 1293- 
94, and William, although defending through his attorney, 
was found to have falsely claimed the right to freedom 
from suits, toll and common fines and ammercements for 
the abbey’s demesne lands, to have abused his town/ 
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manorial rights of infangentheof, waif, and the assize of bread 
and ale, and to have prevented the king’s bailiffs from 
conducting executions in the town — an offence for which 
he was ordered to be taken into custody. There is no record 
to suggest that the arrest of William was ever carried out.” 


The Quo Warranto proceedings were not the only cases 
William was forced to contend with. He was also called 
before itinerant justices in 1280 (York), regarding land at 
Hillam; 1282 (Lincoln) and 1286 (Westminster), both 
concerning the advowson of the church of Stallingborough. 
In the latter two cases he is shown to have been 
represented by his attorney.”' Curiously, it was not only 
the defence of liberties and property for which the abbot 
was called to court. In June of 1285 a commission of Oyer 
and Terminer was granted by the king in order to investigate 
a claim made by a certain Juliana, widow of Adam 
Pereheved, who cited Abbot William, five monks of the 
abbey, and several other people - presumably from the 
town of Selby - as playing a role in the death of her 
husband.” The outcome of this suit is unknown. 


While nothing is known concerning the internal life of the 
house under William’s leadership, although the 
aforementioned case involving Juliana suggests that all 
was not completely well, he is most likely responsible for 
beginning construction upon the new choir for the abbey 
church. In truth, there is no written record to indicate 
precisely when the new construction was commenced, but 
architectural similarities to churches whose building dates 
are known - such as St. Mary’s, York, Howden, Ripon, 
Lincoln Minster, and Guisborough Priory — suggests that 
it was begun sometime around 1280.” Further evidence of 
construction during William’s abbacy emerges in March 
1291 when the abbey acquired a charter from the Prior of 
Marton allowing them to work three acres of a quarry in 
Thevesdale near Tadcaster. The area was located next to 
the quarry of Thornton Abbey, which was undertaking 
some construction programme at the time, and the same 
stone was used in the construction of Howden.” The extent 
to which the construction reached during William’s tenure 
is not known, but it must surely have been still in its early 
stages upon his death in 1294. On 12 March of that year 
John de Wistow and Simon de Scarborough, both monks 
of Selby arrived before the king to announce his passing 
and to receive the licence to elect. Royal assent to the 
election of the same John de Wistow - the sub-prior of the 
house - was granted in April, and he assumed the 
possession of the house in May.”° 


In the same way that David de Cawood’s abbacy was 
dominated by the events of the conflict between King 
Henry and Earl Simon, so was the period of Abbot John I 
(1294-1300) dominated by the campaigns conducted by 
King Edward I. The primary manner in which Edward’s 
actions affected the abbey was through taxation. The king 
was desperately in need of money to fund his expeditions 
against the Scots, as well as to defend Gascony from the 
incursions of King Philip IV of France, and he sought help 
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from the Church. On 30 September 1294 Abbot John - 
together with the abbots of St. Mary’s, York and Furness, 
and the Prior of Thurgarton - were appointed as collectors 
in Yorkshire of the tithe that was granted to the king by the 
clergy. The collectors were instructed to gather the tithes 
at three established dates - the feast of All Saints next, a 
fortnight after Easter 1295, and a fortnight after midsummer. 
After the initial collection and payment to the exchequer 
on All Saints of 1294, the remainder of the money was 
deposited into the treasury beginning in March of 1296.”° 
In 1297 the King was again in need of funds for his planned 
campaign into Scotland - which was destined to end in the 
defeat of the Scots at Falkirk in 1298. Hampered somewhat 
by the papal bull Clericis Laicos - which outlawed lay 
taxation of the clergy without the approval of the Holy See 
- Edward eventually managed to secure clerical funds 
through a unique decision in which the bull was 
circumvented by the grant being a voluntary gift from 
individual churches and religious communities. This 
decision was apparently quite popular for between the 
months of February and September 1297 the exchequer 
had received a sum of £23,174 from the clergy.”’ Selby and 
a few other churches contributed one-fifth of its benefices 
and goods for the year, and for their gifts the churches 
were rewarded in February of 1297 with protection, with 
clause volumus, until the feast of All Saints - the protection 
was especially mentioned to be against the potential raiding 
of the Scots.” 


The abbey during John’s tenure appears to have been quite 
stable. The glut of lawsuits that plagued Abbot William’s 
reign is not repeated under his successor. Evidence reveals 
only one lawsuit involving Abbot John - a plea brought by 
William de Aton, Lord of Barlby, in 1298 involving the illegal 
seizure of 12 of his oxen.” John resigned his office under 
slightly tainted circumstances. On 19 November 1300 two 
monks of Selby appeared before Edward at Bowes to 
announce their abbot’s resignation and were granted the 
license to elect a successor. After granting his assent to 
the elected choice of the monks - William II de As/akeby - 
the king apparently had some doubts about the validity of 
the selection process, for on 3 December he ordered that a 
member of his council be sent to Selby to inquire if John 
resigned of his own free will.'° The king was most likely 
responding to a letter sent to him in late November by 
Archbishop Thomas Corbridge of York, in which the 
archbishop related that the abbey turned to him for advice 
after being unable to agree upon a successor.'*' By 
investigating the matter for himself the king could put to 
rest any possibility that the archbishop may have 
overstepped his authority by removing an abbot who was 
under his royal patronage. The king’s investigator must 
have found the archbishop’s story to be true, because 
Edward ordered the temporalities to be handed over to 
Abbot William II on 13 December, and Abbot John remained 
on as a monk in the house.' 


Chapter Three 


Selby Abbey in the Fourteenth Century, 1300-1408 


During the fourteenth century the two-fold evaluation of a 
good abbot found in the Historia was still true, perhaps 
even more than ever. The spiritual demands of the position 
remained a constant, but the secular responsibilities were 
to increase substantially. The continued development of 
parliament, the prolonged war with Scotland, a heavy 
burden of taxation, famine, and plague were all in 
competition for the abbot’s attention, and it took a man of 
considerable administrative ability to maintain the proper 
balance. This chapter continues the study of Selby Abbey 
as told through the history of the abbots, a study which 
benefits from the increased amount of documents - 
governmental records in particular - which are a by-product 
of the office’s increased secular responsibilities. More 
importantly, new contemporary evidence - in the form of 
papal petitions, more complete and systematic registers of 
the Archbishops of York', abbey account rolls and the 
surviving Lease-book, and especially the registers of 
Abbots Geoffrey de Gaddesby and John de Sherburn - is 
available for the fourteenth century which once again sheds 
some light on the internal events of the monastery. Also, 
the information these sources supply is more precise than 
that found in the Historia, and provides the opportunity 
to observe if the abbots of Selby were able to maintain the 
balance necessary for their office, as well as for the proper 
function of their monastery. 


I: Abbot William II de Aslakeby (1300-1313) 


As mentioned in Chapter Two, the second Abbot of Selby 
to bear this name received full possession of the house on 
13 December 1300. He had been in the abbey at least fifteen 
years, and was serving as the Sacristan of the community 
upon his election.? Abbot William II’s time in office was 
dominated by the inter-related subjects of papal taxation 
and war with Scotland. In a bull dated 26 February 1301 
Pope Boniface VIII imposed upon the English clergy the 
duty of extending to the Roman church a tenth of their 
income for a period of three years. The tax - to fund a 
crusade - was highly controversial, and, when King Edward 
I was successful in securing half of the tax for himself, the 
bad feeling it spawned proved to be the beginning of the 
end for the already strained relationship between the pope 
and King Phillip IV of France, who had received no such 
grant.? For King Edward, however, who was prohibited - as 
was Philip - from directly taxing the church through 
Boniface’s previous bull Clericis Laicos, the right to obtain 
ecclesiastical funds legally was a partial relief to the 
financial strain he was under due to the costs of the 
Scottish war. He was able to further his cause when he 
surprisingly managed to obtain the full tenth upon the 
death of the pope (1303) despite not having any written 
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proof to support his claim.* This precedent of papal tax 
being granted to the government was to prove a great 
windfall for both Edward I and his successor, as the new 
pope, Clement V - a Gascon and therefore a subject of the 
King of England - granted to Edward I in 1305 tenths for 
seven consecutive years to aid, in part, the king against 
the Scots. Then, at the general council of Vienne in 1311, at 
which the objections of the clergy to the oppressive taxes 
were to be expressed, Clement surprised all by issuing an 
order for a further sexennial tenth which commenced with 
the payment of the first of two annual instalments on 1 
October 1313. Although this was a clear ecclesiastical tax - 
the proceeds of which were ear-marked for another crusade 
- King Edward II was again able to appropriate some of the 
funds as a result of the lengthy vacancy following the 
pope’s untimely death in April 1314 - shortly after the second 
instalment was due. In 1316 Clement’s successor, Pope 
John XXII, upon receiving assurances from Edward that 
he would eventually make a crusade, agreed to lend the 
king the proceeds from the first year of the sexennial tenth 
(most of which was already in the royal treasury) and then 
suspended the collection of the remaining five years. The 
pope also granted Edward the right to collect a new tenth 
from the English clergy for one year.° 


The sheer number of tithes, both for the king and pope, 
required a substantial time commitment from those 
entrusted to do the collecting. Abbot William II was one of 
three men, along with the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, and 
the Prior of Thurgarton, charged to collect the taxes in 
Yorkshire for the period covered in all of the papal grants, 
and he performed this task for at least ten years of his 
thirteen-year abbacy. The exact reason for William’s 
selection is not known, but he, as a mitred abbot, was most 
likely chosen first for that role by Pope Boniface.® The 
exact amount of time that William and the other collectors 
were occupied with their assignment can, of course, never 
be known, but it is probably directly related to the 
persistence of the beneficiary (whether pope or king) in 
monitoring the influx of revenue. As one might expect, the 
potentially high income from the taxes - Pope Boniface’s 
initial grant alone brought almost £42,000 into the royal 
coffers - led to an increased zeal for collection as it was 
brought under governmental supervision.’ King Edward I, 
for example, when faced with the refusal of some clergy to 
contribute to the first instalment of the third year of 
Boniface’s original triennial tenth, following that pontiff’s 
death in October 1303, encouraged his ecclesiastical tax 
collectors to accept no excuse for non-payment. The king 
even went so far as to recommend that the collectors (all 
clerics themselves) use the ecclesiastical penalties of 
excommunication, suspension, and interdict, as well as the 
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more general tactic of sequestration of property, in order 
to ensure that the payments were received in full and on 
time.® This was no simple request. Edward clearly indicated 
that tardiness in payment was not to be tolerated by 
informing the collectors that any failure or neglect of duty 
was to be met with the king’s wrath, and his seizure of the 
collector’s own goods and chattels. The first writs - dated 
1 December 1303 - were issued to Abbot William and his 
fellow co-collectors for Yorkshire, instructing them to have 
their sums to the exchequer (then at York) by Christmas.’ 
That the abbey of Selby was not subject to any of the 
proposed penalties suggests that Abbot William 
successfully met his deadline. Persistence, however, was 
not a characteristic strictly limited to Edward I. Following 
the king’s death in 1307 the abbot was said to owe the 
treasury 1,800 marks, and the crown pursued the abbot 
throughout 1308.'° Again, William appears to have made 
good on the payment. This diligence showed by the crown 
- even seeking restitution from the abbot for the original 
tenth of Boniface as late as 1311'' - suggests that William’s 
commitment as sub-collector would indeed have been 
laborious. 


In addition to helping fund the war with Scotland, the clergy, 
especially Selby and the monasteries of the North, were 


Wheat* 


St. Mary's, York 50 50 
Selby 25 50 
Guisborough 60 (40) 40 
Bridlington 40 
Whitby 40 
Fountains 40 
Rievaulx 20 
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Kirkstall 40 
Malton 20 (10) 
Kirkham 20 20 60 
Wartre 10 20 (10) 
Newburgh 20 20 40 
Drax 10 (20) 10 (40) 
St. Oswald's (Nostell) 20 (10) 20 (0) 40 
Bolton 40 
Watton 40 (0) 40 (0) 

St. Agatha (Easby) 10 20 20 


Coverham 10 (0) 


Sawley 


Pontefract 10 


“measurement in quarters 


Oats* 
100 (0) 


40 (0) 


20 (0) 


20 (60) 


called upon to aid the crown in other ways. Following his 
successful campaign in 1304 King Edward I needed help in 
moving his exchequer back to Westminster, and sought 
the aid of the monasteries in transporting his treasure. 
Selby - along with the other abbeys in Yorkshire - was 
commissioned to send a cart with four horses and two 
men, at the king’s expense, to York by the feast of St. 
Nicholas (6 December) to help with the transition.’? In 1310 
(see Fig. 5) the religious houses of Yorkshire - and, indeed, 
houses from around the country - were requested by King 
Edward II to provide, again at royal expense, victuals for 
his unsuccessful expedition to Scotland in the same year."? 
The amounts required of each house differed according to 
means. Selby’s quota of 25 quarters (qs.) of wheat; 25 qs. 
of barley malt; 50 qs. of oats; 25 qs. of beans and peas; 10 
oxen and 25 sheep, for example, was exactly half that 
requested of St. Mary’s, York.'* These two houses along 
with Guisborough Priory were the only three Yorkshire 
monasteries that were requested to send quantities in each 
category, while some - such as the Cistercian houses with 
sheep - had a quota heavy in one area. Selby was one of 
ten houses which were able to supply what was requested 
of them while twelve did not, and one house, Drax Priory, 
supplied more than its quota. The compensation received 
for the contributions (see Fig. 6) appears to have been 
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0 (10) 
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Fig. 5. Goods requested of Yorkshire monastic houses by King Edward II in support of the Scottish Campaign of 1310. (Actual 


amounts supplied, if different, in parentheses). 
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Monastery 
St. Mary's, York 


Fountains 

Selby 

Byland 
Guisborough 
Kirkham 
Newburgh 
Jervaulx 
Bridlington 

St. Oswald's (Nostell) 
Meaux 

St. Agatha (Easby) 
Rievaulx 

Kirkstall 

Bolton 

Drax 

Wartre 

Malton 


Sawley 


Pontefract 
Watton 
Coverham 
Whitby 


Amount 
£58. 15s. 
£47. 10s. 
£44. 18s. 
£41. 14s. 
£39 
£36 
£34. 
£254 
£25 
£21. 
£19 
£19 
flee 
£16. 
£14 
£13. 16s. 
£11. 10s. 
£9. 10s 
£7. 10s. 
£6. 10s. 
£4. 10s. 

62s. 
Not Available 


10s. 
10s. 


Fig. 6. Monetary compensation to Yorkshire monasteries for their contribution to the Scottish Campaign of 1310. 


judged according to quality as well as quantity. The 
Cistercian abbey of Byland supplied only 10 oxen and 10 
sheep yet received only slightly less than Selby who 
provided the aforementioned variety of goods. By the same 
token, however, Selby and Drax supplied roughly the same 
amount and Selby received substantially more in 
compensation, and the fact that Selby finished so high on 
the compensatory table suggests that the abbey was 
producing goods of high quality." 


Among ecclesiastical circles William appears to have been 
quite well known and trusted. On 8 January 1303 the abbots 
of Selby and Westminster received a curious grant from 
Pope Boniface VIII. Both prelates were granted protection 
against ‘molestation in contravention of papal indults’, 
and were given the right of not being summoned to a 
distance that was more than two days journey from their 
respective abbeys.’® It is not clear what papal indults are 
being referred to, nor is the significance of the protection 
fully understood. One possibility is that the document 
pertains to the abbots’ roles as collectors of the papal tenth, 
and the molestation related to travelling with potentially 
large sums of tax revenue. Likewise, if the abbey was the 
point of collection for the tithe, the pope may have wanted 
them to remain close to better ensure that the process was 
being run correctly. This was not to be Abbot William’s 
last association with Church officials from the continent. 
In July 1308 William along with the Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
York served as delegates for the sacristan of Bordeaux in 
the process of obtaining the prebend of Langtoft for a 
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certain Sir Bertrand de Fargis, and, in February of 1309, he 
served as ‘executor subdelegatus’ for Sir John de Ferrera, 
canon of Orléans and chaplain to Pope Clement V, and 
implemented the grant of the church of Leeke fora Raymund 
Guillelme de Fargis, canon of St. Seurin, Bordeaux.'” Both 
of these appointments were commissioned by the pope, 
and it is likely that William’s service to Clement - both in 
these affairs as well as in the collecting of papal tax - was 
due to the abbot being mitred, an honour which was re- 
confirmed by the pontiff in April 1308.'* The honour, shared 
by the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, would have given the 
two a certain pre-eminence among other clergy and 
religious in the North, and is probably the reason why the 
two are often shown to be working together in ecclesiastical 
affairs. It would also account for a certain amount of 
influence and prestige within their own diocese, as shown 
by the two abbots’ presence - wearing their mitres and 
other episcopal regalia - at the trial of the Yorkshire 
community of the Knights Templar which commenced at 
York on 24 May 1311.!° 


Abbot William II was also the first of his office to receive a 
recurrent summons to parliament. As mentioned previously, 
Abbot David de Cawood had been called to a council in 
January 1265, but this appears to have been an isolated 
incident. Indeed, the records of the formative years of 
parliament in the late thirteenth century - when King Edward 
I routinely summoned large numbers of prelates” - indicate 
that Selby consistently received no invitation; the first not 
arriving until 1302. The reason for the abbey’s inclusion 
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after having been left out for so long is most assuredly tied 
to the abbot’s role as tax-collector. Selby’s importance to 
the king prior to 1302 is debatable. As a royal monastery 
with a history of aiding the crown the house would have 
certainly been known to Edward, but if the summons were 
based merely on loyalty and royal favour one would have 
expected Abbot John I de Wistow, Abbot William’s 
predecessor, to have been summoned to the next parliament 
following the king’s lightning visit to the house on | June 
1300?'- which was not the case. Instead, Edward varied his 
invitations to council according to his needs. Since his 
greatest need was usually financial in nature, it is not 
surprising that his summons were directed toward the 
wealthier religious houses.” Selby, as will be seen in 
Chapter Four, was firmly entrenched on the second tier of 
monastic income nationally, and locally - although ranking 
higher - was greatly overshadowed by its wealthy 
neighbour, St. Mary’s, York - whose abbot was consistently 
summoned. Moreover, most of the abbey’s previous service 
to the crown - with the exception of that of Abbot Richard 
- had been on a distinctly local level, and, thus, it is very 
unlikely that Selby had much to offer either the king or a 
council representing the whole of the country. After the 
royal acquisition of the papal tenth, however, the abbot’s 
elevated position in the Archdiocese of York - which was 
undoubtedly the reason for his initial choice as a sub- 
collector - ensured that his role was one of great importance, 
particularly as the crown remained in constant need of tax 
revenue to fund its numerous campaigns. 


William’s initial summons did not lead immediately to a 
regular invitation, and from July 1302 to February 1310 the 
abbey was called to attend only six of a possible thirteen 
parliaments. From August 1312 to October 1407, however, 
the various abbots of the house were summoned to ninety- 
five out of a possible ninety-six.” (See Appendix C.) The 
cause for the increase in regularity of invitation after 1312 
may possibly be linked to the acceptance of the Ordinances 
at the parliament in August 1311 - which sought to limit the 
actions and appointments of the king by requiring him to 
first obtain wider advice, especially the assent of the 
baronage in parliament.” It is interesting to note that the 
second decade of the fourteenth century, when the 
influence of the Ordainers was at its peak, and a time when 
people were actively thinking about and discussing the 
role of parliament, also coincided with the standardisation 
of the list of abbots receiving a summons. It is possible, 
though admittedly hypothetical, that the emphasis of the 
Ordinances on the role of the baronage in parliament may 
have influenced a trend in clerical summonses which 
retumed to a focus on tenure rather than royal preference. 
The anonymous author of the contemporary Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum, for example, who identified his 
inspiration in the policies of King William the Conqueror 
and his successors, stated that those among the higher 
clergy (archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors) who held from 
the king as tenants-in-chief ought to be summoned. 
Moreover, by 1319 houses had begun to seek exemptions 
from parliament on the grounds that they held nothing 
from the crown, suggesting that the theory of summons 
by tenure proposed in the Modus was actually in practice.?5 
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As seen previously, Selby Abbey was a tenant of the king, 
and this fact, along with the abbot’s role and importance 
as a tax collector, are the likely reasons for the house’s 
somewhat surprising emergence as a regular invitee. 


However, just because the Abbots of Selby received a 
regular summons does not mean that they were always in 
attendance. Attending the sessions was an expensive 
proposition - both in time and, especially, money - and one 
that was frequently avoided by many prelates in lieu of 
representatives. A good example of this is the Carlisle 
parliament of 1307 - King Edward I’s last - in which only 
five out of the forty-eight abbots summoned appear to 
have been in attendance.”° Abbot William was one of those 
who were absent, and, indeed, it appears that the abbots 
of Selby followed the trend toward avoidance. The 
surviving letters of proxy for the period reveal that the 
most common reason for Abbot William and his successors 
to be absent and to send representatives was ill health. 
(Appendix C) This in and of itself is not telling, but the fact 
that the excuses (...infirmitatem corporis et debilitatem... 
/ ...gravem corporis malitudinis....) do not begin to vary 
until Abbot Geoffrey de Gaddesby’s rule is suspicious.”’ 
Now, while it is possible that the Abbots of Selby suffered 
through an extended period of ill health, or, more likely, 
were at an advanced age when elected, the systematic use 
of the language - including the introduction of the phrase 
‘...et impedimentis inevitabilibus...’ beginning in 1332 - 
suggests that once the abbots had found a convenient 
excuse they used it consistently. 


Exactly how consistent they were in avoiding parliament is 
difficult to determine. The proxy letters indicate that William 
and his next five successors sent representatives to at 
least fifty-four of the one hundred and two parliaments to 
which they were summoned.” Thus, at best, their personal 
attendance rate was forty-seven percent. The collection of 
proxies, however, is by no means complete. Abbot William, 
for example, gave no reason for his absence from the Carlisle 
meeting of 1307, and documents sent by Abbot Geoffrey 
de Gaddesby in 1346, 1348 and 1351, announcing his 
inability to attend also failed to be included in the collection, 
which indicates that the lack of a letter of proxy does not 
necessarily prove attendance. In fact, Abbot John II de 
Wistow’s presence at York in December 1332, and John de 
Sherburn at Westminster in October 1382 and February 
1383 are the only ones which can be confirmed.”? Moreover, 
the proxies which are recorded and survive do not show 
the patterns one might expect. York’s close proximity to 
Selby, for example, might suggest that the abbots’ most 
frequent attendance would have been at the nine 
parliaments held at the City between 1302 and 1336 (after 
which Westminster became the standard location). Yet the 
fact that proxies were sent to parliaments held at York in 
May 1319 and May 1335 indicates that even that 
expectation may be premature. If one was to speculate, 
however, and given the fact that the abbots’ attendance 
even at York may not be certain (let alone at those 
parliaments held further afield), it does seem likely that the 
attendance rate would have been significantly lower than 
the forty-seven percent suggested by the letters of proxy. 


Selby Abbey in the Fourteenth Century, 1300-1408 


By all accounts Abbot William II was successful in his 
external responsibilities, but his management of the 
monastery may have suffered as a result. In terms of the 
monastic corporation there appears to have been a small 
degree of success — most notably the creation of the 
abbey’s only daughter house at the church of St. Lawrence 
in Snaith*° — but there is some reason to suggest that the 
monastic community may have been struggling. Things 
appear to have started well enough. A visitation from 
Archbishop Corbridge on 19 November 1302 yielded no 
surviving censures on the house, and he obviously 
thought highly enough of the monastic life at Selby to 
send William de Bolton, a monk of St. Mary’s, York, there 
in January of 1304 for the purpose of undergoing penance.®! 
However, a visitation from Corbridge’s successor as 
Archbishop, William Greenfield, on 9 December 1306 
uncovered some problems at the abbey. For grievances 
and outrages against the practice of the Rule of St. Benedict 
two monks, Henry de Belton and Thomas de Womersley, 
were sent to do penance at the houses of St. Mary’s, York 
and Whitby respectively. A third monk, Thomas de 
Sherburn, was ordered to be retained at Selby until a proper 
place could be found for him elsewhere.*? Archbishop 
Greenfield then commissioned Abbot William to correct 
the errors, sending a list of his findings as a guide*? 
Unfortunately, the list does not survive. 


Following the events resulting from the visitation of 1306 
the unfortunate trend continued. In March 1307 
Archbishop Greenfield sent one of his officials to Selby to 
investigate a situation regarding an unhappy monk named 
Thomas de Ayton, who had attempted to leave the abbey 
on numerous occasions in favour of a house of a more 
strict observance.** Another visitation occurred in the early 
months of 1311 and produced similar results. Three monks 
- Adam de Belton, John de Dunsby, and John de Burn - 
were found to have been incontinent with women of the 
town, and Brother Adam, the monastery’s Granger, was 
ordered to be removed from his office.*° At the same time 
the custodian of the spirituality of Selby and Snaith, a 
certain Thomas de Bradhirst, was called to York to answer 
a charge of heresy.*® The spirituality consisted of those 
churches and properties in the possession of the abbey, 
and over which the abbot exercised the authority of an 
archdeacon. (See Chapter Four.) It had been subject to 
Visitations in 1301, 1304, and 1306, with correctable offences 
being found on each occasion.*’ In the aftermath of the 
visitation of 1311 the abbot was not entrusted to make the 
necessary corrections, this task instead being assigned to 
Masters John de Nassington, an official of York, and William 
de Beverley, canon of Howden.’ Finally, the abbey in 1312 
had to endure another unfortunate incident, this time 
involving a vagabond monk, William de Bradhirst, who 
avoided excommunication by being returned to the house 
upon the order of Archbishop Greenfield.” 


There were clearly some internal problems at Selby during 
William II’s abbacy, but the nature of the information 
available makes it difficult to determine how widespread 
the situation was. Concerning the visitation of 1306, the 
cases of the three monks receiving exterior discipline may 
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have been an extreme, as all three appear to have been 
particularly difficult men. Henry de Belton, after arriving at 
St. Mary’s, York, was re-assigned to that monastery’s 
daughter house of St. Bees, from which he escaped once 
before completing his penance. He was not received back 
into the community of Selby until 1314.*° There is no record 
of Thomas de Womersley (who had accompanied the future 
Abbot William to receive the licence to elect in 1300) 
returning to the monastery at all, and the affair of Thomas 
de Sherburn was especially troublesome. He was 
excommunicated in 1308 for apostatising and leaving the 
monastery and was assigned to do penance at Whitby 
Abbey, but was then sent to the Cluniac priory at Monk 
Bretton where it was hoped that life under a different rule 
might appeal to him. He was eventually received back into 
Selby in November 1312.*' Whether these men were the 
main causes of the trouble or were simply the worst of a 
bad lot is not known. Thomas de Ayton’s desire to leave 
the monastery also reflects poorly on the overall devotion 
of the house, but one must proceed with caution in this 
interpretation. Thomas’ motives are ambiguous at best. 
Thus, it is never clear whether he was driven out of the 
abbey due to disgust at a deficient practice of the Rule, or 
that his motives were of a more purely spiritual nature; that 
is, he simply desired for himself a more strict way of life. 
Most likely it was a combination of the two. 


Perhaps the most telling feature of the visitation of 1306 is 
that Abbot William - after the troublesome men were 
removed - was left to sort out the problems of his monastery 
for himself. This seems to suggest that Archbishop 
Greenfield viewed the remaining difficulties as unworthy 
of his attention, or at least to be at a low enough level to be 
addressed within the monastic community. However, the 
findings of the visitation of 1311 indicate that the 
troublesome situation between the abbey and the town - if 
it had ever been addressed properly in the first place 
following the problems during the abbacy of Thomas de 
Whalley - had returned, and as a result the archbishop had 
lost his confidence in the problem-solving ability of the 
abbot. Establishing where William fits into the obvious 
troubles of Selby is difficult. He is never charged with any 
misdeed himself, and, as mentioned above, was able to 
maintain what seems to have been a position of high esteem 
within ecclesiastical circles throughout the duration of his 
abbacy. In fact, the apparent loss of the archbishop’s 
confidence in 1311 is the only blemish that can be found 
on his character, but even this can only be presumed. 
However, as the spiritual head of the house he was 
ultimately responsible for the practice and well-being of 
his monks, and their errors would negatively reflect upon 
him and his ability as a pastor. Unfortunately, without 
further details of Archbishop Greenfield’s visitations it is 
impossible to determine if William simply lacked the talent 
to effectively guide those in his care, or if his talent was 
hindered by his excessive external commitments. The end 
of his busy abbacy was announced to the king on 7 
November 1313, when Brothers Richard de Adlingfleet and 
Nicholas de Immingham brought news of their abbot’s death 
and sought licence to elect his successor.” 
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II: Abbot Simon de Scarborough (1313-1321) 


Abbot Simon, who had previously served the house as 
Prior under Abbot William II, received royal assent in 
December 1313, and took full possession of the 
temporalities of the house on 13 January 1314.” Like his 
immediate predecessor he was frequently occupied with 
external commitments, including succeeding Abbot William 
as collector of the papal tithe which was mandated at the 
Council of Vienne.“ However, it was the continuing war 
with the Scots that was the pre-eminent influence upon 
Simon’s abbacy. He had occupied his office for less than 
six months when the army of King Edward II was defeated 
at Bannockburn, an event which left Yorkshire vulnerable 
to a series of devastating raids by the Scots over the next 
eight years. In an attempt to protect themselves and the 
northern counties the clergy of the Archdiocese of York 
agreed to contribute to Edward’s war fund through a series 
of taxes. The first was agreed upon in October 1314 and 
was to pay the king 12d. on the mark of all ecclesiastical 
possessions, using the same assessment values as that of 
the papal tenth. Abbot Simon was to be sub-collector for 
the Archdeaconry of Richmond, the Prior of Thurgarton 
for the Archdeaconry of Nottingham, and the Abbot of St. 
Mary’s, York for the Archdeaconries of York, Cleveland, 
and the East Riding.* A further grant from the Yorkshire 
clergy for a full annual tenth was promulgated in December 
1316, and another in 1319, with Abbot Simon serving in the 
same capacity as sub-collector for both. In this role he 
appears to have been particularly persistent, to the point 
that the clergy of Richmond raised a complaint in 1318 that 
he had not taken into concern the damage they had suffered 
at the hands of the Scots and had extracted more than they 
should have justifiably been made to give. The king 
apparently understood their plight and ordered an 
investigation into the matter for future collections, although 
he retained the higher amount that Simon had already 
collected.*” 


In addition to his tax collecting duties, the abbot lent the 
king 100 marks toward victualling the garrison of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed in January 1318,** and was also called upon 
to contribute militarily. The service owed by the abbey 
was summoned for musters in 1316, 1317, and 1318, but the 
campaigns planned for those years never came to fruition. 
The exact type of service Edward expected from the abbey 
is unclear. Selby, though a tenant-in-chief, did not hold its 
possessions by knight service, so the abbey providing a 
knightly retinue is unlikely. The service may, however, have 
been something less professional. In the middle of 
December 1318 Abbot Simon received another writ, this 
time empowering him - as a landholder north of the River 
Trent - to raise and arm all of his tenants and men, and it is 
possible that the previous summonses were for a similar 
contribution.” The timing of this last order suggests that 
it was in preparation for King Edward’s summer expedition 
of 1319. This campaign eventually led to the abbot’s most 
significant - although unsuccessful - military contribution 
at the battle of Myton-on-Swale. The story of the battle is 
well known. While a large English force under King Edward 
Il and Thomas the Earl of Lancaster was besieging Berwick 
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in August of 1319 (the fortress had been captured by the 
Scots in the spring of the previous year), a significant force 
of well-armed and battle-hardened Scottish warriors entered 
into England through the West March and began to 
devastate Yorkshire. As they were proceeding to York, ina 
possible attempt to capture the queen who was in residence 
there, they were met at Myton by a hastily-assembled force 
of clergy, religious and available townsmen led by William 
Melton, Archbishop of York. As one might expect when 
up against a more seasoned foe, the ecclesiastical forces 
suffered a crushing defeat. The news of the loss was 
enough to convince the king to raise the siege of Berwick 
and return to England.*° 


A variety of people are mentioned in the contemporary 
evidence as having fought beside Archbishop Melton, 
but the two most frequently named are Sir John Hotham, 
Bishop of Ely and Chancellor of England, and the Abbot of 
Selby.*! Abbot Simon’s participation in the battle is not 
surprising, as he was involved in the defence of the region 
previously. In November of 1314 Archbishop Greenfield, 
together with Richard de Kellaw, Bishop of Durham, 
summoned the Abbots of St. Mary’s, York, Selby, 
Fountains, Rievaulx, and Byland - along with some local 
knights - to York on 10 January 1315 for a discussion about 
how to best defend the region in the face of an impending 
raid.*? The wording of the summons implies that the meeting 
was to discuss tactics and not the granting of another tax. 
Unfortunately, there is no surviving record of the January 
meeting, and so if any contingency plans were developed 
they remain unknown. Interestingly, the situation facing 
Archbishop Melton in 1319 was quite similar to the one 
facing his predecessor in 1314, if not worse. In both cases 
the military might of the king was unavailable, but in 1319 
it has already been shown that the local ‘militias’ — that is, 
the tenants and men that Abbot Simon was ordered to arm 
- were also in service, and the territory was thus particularly 
vulnerable. By calling upon the clergy and religious of his 
diocese Archbishop Melton was not only summoning what 
appeared to be his last resort, but also calling upon earlier 
precedent. The retinue that Abbot Simon would have 
brought to the battle is unknown, as is his place on the 
battlefield, although the account in The Brut has him 
mounted and next to the archbishop.* 


Relatively little is understood concerning the internal life 
of the monastery during the period of Simon’s abbacy. The 
registers of Archbishop’s Greenfield and Melton reveal 
that the house was visited only once, on 18 March 1314 by 
Greenfield. No record of corrections is available, but it does 
appear that one monk, a certain Robert de Brunne, was 
sent to undergo penance at Whitby for offences uncovered 
during the investigation.** The spiritual state of the house 
can only be guessed at, but considering that three men 
(two being ex-Templars) were assigned to Selby to undergo 
penance the abbey seems to have at least been in both of 
the archbishops’ confidence.* The brothers, however, 
appear to have been a bit overindulgent in their eating 
practices. In a curious letter to the abbot from March 1315 
Archbishop Greenfield ordered the monks to cut back on 
their daily portions because of the shortages due to the 
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famine and the turbulence of the country. The monks, during 
the vacancy after the death of Abbot William II, had decreed 
that their daily portions were to be increased, a decree 
which the archbishop was thus revoking.*° Greenfield was 
concerned about the monks overindulging during a time 
of general suffering, but he also states in this letter that 
during his last visitation he found the abbey in great debt; 
which would suggest that the monks — by increasing their 
portions - had been living beyond their means. In spite of 
this debt - or quite possibly to overcome it - Abbot Simon 
worked diligently to maintain and improve the monastery’s 
estates and holdings, a task that was greatly assisted by 
the fact that Selby’s possessions consistently fell outside 
of the path of the marauding Scots.*’ Simon died on the 
feast of St. Stephen (26 December) 1321, and Brother 
Richard de Adlingfleet, accompanied by the aforementioned 
Henry de Belton - obviously back into the good graces of 
the abbey - announced his passing to the king eight days 
later.*8 


II: Abbot John If de Wistow (1322-1335) 


Abbot John II received royal assent to his election on 20 
January 1322. He is the only abbot for which there is even 
the slightest doubt concerning his identity. As discussed 
in Chapter Two, John I de Wistow resigned his office in 
1300, and apparently remained as a monk in the cloister. 
Early lists of the abbots in the works of Dugdale and Morrell 
make no distinction between the two Abbots John, with 
Morrell even indicating that Abbot John I was most likely 
re-elected. Evidence found in the abbey’s Coucher Book 
(published over twenty years after Morrell), however, 
suggests that the two abbots were indeed different men 
who shared the same name. The first reference appears as 
part of Abbot John II’s attempt to re-acquire the rights to 
substantial lands in Rawcliffe and Eastoft that had 
previously been taken from the house’s possession. 
Sometime late during John I’s abbacy the Earl of Lincoln, 
Henry de Lacy, illegally dispossessed the abbey of 600 
acres of waste, moor and turbaries in Rawcliffe and 500 
acres of the same in Eastoft - as well as a rent of 16s. in the 
same village. Upon Henry’s death the lands passed to 
Thomas of Lancaster, and upon Thomas’s death into the 
hands of King Edward II. Abbot John II petitioned for its 
return, and on 4 February 1327 the king ordered Thomas 
Daiville, keeper of the castle and honour of Pontefract, and 
John de Thwayt, keeper of certain Yorkshire lands in the 
king’s possession, to make ‘speedy restitution’ of the 
property. It is curious that another Abbot John de Wistow 
was the first to seek re-acquisition, and could even - at first 
sight - be interpreted as an attempt by the same man to 
right a former embarrassment. Yet, the royal charters clearly 
identify the abbot from whom the properties were seized 
as a predecessor of Abbot John III (...Johannes nuper Abbas 
de Seleby, praedecessor ipsius Abbatis,...) rather than 
referring to an earlier term in monastic office.” Furthermore, 
the later register of Abbot Geoffrey de Gaddesby contains 
multiple references to ‘...Johannis de Wystow secundi...’, 
thus indicating that his successors were making a clear 
distinction between Abbot John II and his namesake.*' As 
in the case of Abbots William I and II de Aslakeby, it is 
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impossible to determine for certain if the two Abbots John 
were related. The case of Rawcliffe and Eastoft, does, 
however, suggest the possibility. 


Upon granting his royal assent to Abbot John II’s election, 
King Edward II also instructed the keepers of the great 
seal to receive John’s fealty and bestow the temporalities 
of the house after Archbishop Melton had given his 
approval. The king’s reason for such a grant was that he 
was heading to Wales and wanted to spare John the 
expense and the travel.® This was certainly a unique 
situation for an Abbot of Selby, and it is probable that the 
king wanted John invested quickly so that the abbot would 
be better able to offer the resources of the abbey as aid to 
him in is his conflict with Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. 
Edward’s eagerness for help is indicated by the fact that 
Abbot John was actually called to action one week before 
he had even received full control of the monastery. On 16 
February 1322 he was ordered to raise as many men-at- 
arms and foot soldiers as possible and have them at 
Coventry -- where the king was mustering his forces against 
the Marches and Lancaster - by the 28th of the same 
month.® 


The disintegration of the relationship between the king 
and the earl had been long in building, and the abbey had 
probably become involved previously, during the final year 
of Abbot Simon’s life. On 28 June 1321, at Sherburn-in- 
Elmet, Earl Thomas sought the support of Archbishop 
Melton of York and other prominent northern religious. 
The refusal of the prelates to join — and in effect to legitimise 
- his cause was a key factor in Thomas’ eventual defeat at 
the Battle of Boroughbridge in March 1322.% Given the 
importance of the gathering, and Sherburn’s close proximity 
to Selby (approximately 7.5 miles), it is most certain that 
Abbot Simon would have been in attendance. It is 
interesting to note that, technically, it would have been 
possible for Selby to justify supporting either side in the 
conflict. Lancaster was the heir to the Lacy family, who 
had been benefactors of the abbey since its earliest days, 
and Selby’s close proximity to the earl’s stronghold and 
favourite castle at Pontefract may too have had some 
influence. Also, several of the earl’s supporters — including 
Gilbert de Aton, Phillip Darcy, and Robert Constable de 
Flamborough — were, or were descended from families who 
once were, benefactors of the house.® Nevertheless, it is 
unlikely that these ties were ever going to be strong enough 
to entice the abbey to turn its back on its royal patron, and 
—as it had done in the past - the house appears to have 
remained firmly in support of the king. Along with the affair 
at Sherburn, the unique grant to Abbot John and the 
summons to the muster all indicate the king’s confidence 
in the abbot’s loyalty, as does a does a further summons in 
May of 1322, which, similar to that sent to Abbot Simon in 
December 1318, called for the abbot to arm his tenants and 
men and to appear personally for a parliamentary session 
at York.® Perhaps the most telling event that identifies the 
abbey’s loyalty, however, is that King Edward, shortly after 
his victory over the earl, enjoyed the hospitality of Selby 
Abbey on 14 and 17 June 1322. Edward’s stay, however 
brief, is the only such event mentioned in the records of 
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the house.®’ Abbot John was to remain in the loyal service 
of the crown throughout the years of his abbacy. 


As in the case of his predecessors, the nature of that service 
was diverse. The war against Scotland was again a central 
element, and the abbey was called to contribute to the 
aforementioned campaign of 1322, as well as - following 
the deposition and death of Edward II - to the unsuccessful 
expedition of Mortimer and the young Edward III in 1327, 
which resulted in freedom for the Scots through the Treaty 
of Northampton.® By 1333, however, Edward had assumed 
control of the government from his ‘protectors’, Mortimer 
and Queen Isabella, and again moved against the Scots in 
support of the claim of Edward Balliol against the infant 
David II, son of the dead King Robert the Bruce.” In 
preparation for this venture he ordered the Abbots of 
Selby, St. Mary’s, York, Fountains, Jervaulx, Meaux, 
Whalley, and the Prior of Bridlington to each send a strong, 
iron-bound wagon and five horses to Durham by the octave 
of Easter (11 April) 1333 to help transport tents and other 
baggage necessary for the campaign.” As a result of this 
expedition Berwick was re-taken, the Scots were eventually 
defeated at Halidon Hill, and Balliol was established on the 
throne, but another raid the following year resulted in the 
king being at Newcastle in November where the cost of 
maintaining the army was severely draining his treasury. 
For this reason he asked the clergy of the realm to advance 
him money in advance of the terms of the tenth they had 
granted him for that fight. One such petition was sent to 
Abbot John who was filling, as did his predecessors, the 
familiar role of collector of the tax in Yorkshire.”! 


Elsewhere, John and the Abbot of Westminster were 
assigned in May 1330 to judge a case between the Prior of 
Much Wenlock and a certain knight named Thomas le Forter 
concerning a mortuary tithe at the priory’s church of Holy 
Trinity in Wenlock. The suit had come before the royal 
courts some years earlier, but King Edward II had entrusted 
its judgement to the clergy of the realm.” Abbot John’s 
practical skills were apparently quite sound, for in October 
1334, he was also assigned, along with Thomas de Blaston, 
to investigate the West Riding of Yorkshire for reputed 
abuses in the collection of the taxes ofa tenth and a fifteenth 
granted the king by the cities and boroughs of the country 
at the previous parliament.” 


Abbot John II was also very active on the abbey’s behalf 
in addition to his external service. Along with the already 
mentioned re-acquisition of the wetland properties in 
Rawcliffe and Eastoft, in December 1332 he was successful 
in having his assize of novel disseisin against John de 
Warrene, Earl of Surrey, and others entered as a plea before 
the king. The abbot claimed that the earl had disseised him 
of 800 acres of pasture from his manor of Eastoft, while the 
earl claimed that the land was part of his manor of Thorne. 
In a suit that lasted almost a year it was found that the 
abbot was indeed disseised, but not by the earl, and so the 
abbey recovered the lost property, but Abbot John was 
amerced for filing a false claim.” Another situation 
involving the abbey’s Lincolnshire estates occurred when 
John secured a commission of oyer and terminer in October 
1328 to examine his claim against John de Humbelthwayt 
and John Bene, both of Belton in Lincolnshire, and others 


Fig. 7. External view of the north side of the 14th-century choir. (Photo by author) 
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who were accused of destroying the walls, dikes, 
causeways and sluices the abbot had constructed at Crowle 
for protection against flooding. As a result of the 
destruction the abbey’s fields of corn and grass were 
ruined, and the men also led away 6 horses and 5 cows 
worth a value of 10 marks.” The outcome of the 
investigation is not known. ~ 


It is also very likely that during John’s abbacy construction 
on the new choir of the abbey church was revived after a 
lengthy delay (Fig. 7). The first phase of construction that 
had begun under Abbot William I was halted sometime 
around 1300, leaving the new section in an unusable state, 
most likely consisting of: the (liturgical) north aisle wall to 
the full extent of the five eastern bays with buttresses; the 
two buttresses at the north-east angle; at least the columns, 
with their capitals, for the four bays of the main arcade on 
the same side; at least two piers of the arcade on the south 
side; two bays of the south aisle, and the lower story of 
the sacristy adjoining them.”* The reason for the 
construction being postponed was surely the turmoil of 
the war with Scotland. Although the abbey itself escaped 
damage during the period, the devastation of the raids, 
and the impending threat they imposed, may have made 
labour and materials difficult to find and surely difficult to 
transport. More importantly, however, was the level of 
monetary contribution from the religious houses to fund 
the fighting. The excessive duration of the tax burden 
would have put a strain on the treasuries of many monastic 
communities, including that of Selby. This was confirmed 
in a papal bull dated 1 February 1306 in which Pope Clement 
V, recognising that the ‘malice of the times’ was causing a 
decrease in income at the abbey, granted Selby the right to 
appropriate the church at Adlingfleet. The income of the 
church was specifically stated to have been used for the 
construction project the house was undertaking.”” 


The choir, however, does not appear to have progressed 
after that piece of good fortune. In September 1324 
Archbishop Melton, who had visited the monastery in July 
and found the house in a poor financial state, instructed 
the abbey to either construct the new choir or to repair the 
old one, because that was the reason the monks had 
obtained possession of Adlingfleet.” This suggests that 
the house was not using the funds of the church for that 
purpose, and that construction had not taken place for 
some time. Due to this archiepiscopal order it is generally 
held that the new phase of construction began. during 
John’s abbacy, but it is not clear exactly when. Once 
underway, however, the work seems to have been 
concentrated at the westernmost area of the unfinished 
choir, including the important task of dismantling the old 
Norman choir - which was left intact during the initial 
construction - and connecting the new work to the 
transept.” The pattern of the church reveals that once the 
new phase was underway it continued unbroken until the 
building’s completion, extending into the abbacies of John’s 
successors, John de Heslington and Geoffrey de 
Gaddesby.*° 


Archbishop Melton’s visitation in 1324 provides some 
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interesting information about the state of the abbey at this 
time. He indicated that the financial difficulties were 
primarily due to the heavy burden of various debts, 
pensions, and corrodies. The finances of the abbey will be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter Four, but it should 
be noted that both pensions and corrodies — a grant of 
goods (usually equating to food, drink, dress, and fuel) 
from the provisions of a religious house for the duration of 
the life of the appointee - could be a tremendous strain on 
a monastery’s economy. Selby, during the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century, appears to have over-burdened 
itself. To solve this problem the archbishop rescinded the 
right of the abbot and the community to give pensions and 
corrodies without the consent of all, or the majority, of the 
community and his special license or permission. 
Furthermore, to help the abbey regain its financial strength, 
Melton instructed the abbot and the other officials of the 
community to show restraint in expenditures. Selby, as was 
suggested for the abbacy of Simon, was apparently living 
beyond its means, and the archbishop’s wise council was 
that if the house’s expenses were lowered it would slowly 
make money available to the community in spite of the 
fixed expense of the surfeit of pensions and corrodies. He 
also instructed that the monastic officers should be made 
to give a yearly account of their expenditures.*' Archbishop 
Melton had recommended very similar procedures to St. 
Mary’s, York, following his visitation in March 1318 which 
found that abbey over £4,000 in debt, and they may 
represent his standard countermeasure against financial 
mismanagement.*” 


Not all of the corrections ordered by the archbishop were 
concerned with finances. In quite an interesting occurrence 
the monks were forbidden from holding a market or selling 
anything in the abbey’s cemetery. Why the monks felt it 
was necessary to trade amongst the dead is not known, 
but it could have been due to a lack of space in the 
flourishing market of the town, or, simply, that the monastic 
precinct — especially following divine service — was a 
gathering point and, thus, presented a good opportunity 
for trade. The brothers were also instructed to wear the 
proper habit of the order, which suggests that some 
irregularities may have been occurring. One such 
irregularity may have been the sale of garments. The monks 
were warned against receiving money for their habit, and it 
seems that some of the brothers may have been selling 
their old, worn clothes in lieu of giving them as alms to the 
poor. There were also some more problems involving the 
monks’ over-familiarity with women from the town. Part of 
the trouble was simply that with the abbey being located 
within the town, and playing such a central role to its 
survival, the temptations facing the monks must have been 
great. In fact, as the employer of many townsmen and 
women it was probably not even necessary for the monks 
to leave the abbey precinct to encounter such temptations. 
One brother who had problems refusing the enticements 
on offer was Brother John de Dunsby, whose incontinence 
with certain women of the town had been uncovered during 
Archbishop Greenfield’s visitation in 1311 and has already 
been discussed. The manner in which Brother John’s 
transgressions were addressed following his first offence 
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is not known, but his punishment apparently did not 
completely dissuade him, for Archbishop Melton in 1324 
found him similarly to be involved in incontinence and 
outrages against the flesh. Brother John voluntarily 
confessed his sins and the archbishop, allowing him to 
remain at the abbey, assigned the following penance: he 
was not to associate with women; on the 4th and 6th days 
of the week he was to receive discipline in the chapter 
house and to recite seven psalms before the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary for the gifts of humility and devotion: 
and he was to fast on bread and ale for six days of every 
week.® 


Things were apparently not right at the abbey at the end of 
Abbot John’s reign. In the spring of 1335 news had reached 
Archbishop Melton that some of the monks of Selby were 
entering into perjury. The nature of this perjury is not 
known, but it is significant that the archbishop expressed 
his trust in Abbot John to solve the matter.“ The trust 
shown in John by those in position of authority was a 
characteristic of his abbacy, and strongly suggests that he 
was a man of considerable administrative ability. He also 
apparently had some good people beside him. It is not 
often that monks of the abbey appear in anything but a 
negative light, but one stands out in this period. Whether 
or not Brother Richard de Adlingfleet held any office within 
the abbey at this time is not known (he was later to serve 
as Prior under Abbot Geoffrey de Gaddesby),® but he seems 
to have been a trusted monk of the house for years. As 
shown above, he had been chosen to obtain the licence to 
elect from the king upon the death of both Abbot William II 
and Abbot Simon. During the reign of Abbot John II he 
served as a proxy for the abbot at the royal council at 
Bishopthorpe (near York) in May 1323, as well as to 
parliament in September 1327. He was also sent, in June 
1325, to receive one tenement in Reedness from Geoffrey 
de la Gale - which the king had granted the abbey through 
special licence.®* His final public duty during John’s abbacy 
was to once again appear before the king to announce the 
abbot’s death. This was accomplished on 10 July 1335.°7 


IV: Abbot John de Heslington (1335-1342) 


The abbacy of John de Heslington is unique amongst those 
of his fourteenth-century predecessors in that more is 
known about the internal life of the abbey than the abbot’s 
external affairs. The reason for this is not clear. Morrell has 
Suggested that he removed himself from all public duty in 
order to concentrate on the building of the new choir.*® 
This is, on the surface, as plausible a consideration as any, 
but as the question is examined more deeply it is revealed 
that Abbot Heslington (called thus to distinguish him from 
Abbots John I and II de Wistow) did perform public duty 
on at least two occasions. In June 1340 he, along with 
William Bassett and Henry Vavasour, were assigned as 
supervisors in the West Riding of Yorkshire for the 
collection of the taxes of a ninth and fifteenth granted in 
aid of the king’s war in France, and in July 1341 he was 
commissioned by Pope Benedict XII to examine the 
situation of an apostate Augustinian Canon of St. James, 
Northampton who was seeking reconciliation with the 
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order. Morrell’s theory is further disproved by the fact 
that the construction on the new choir appears to have 
been substantially completed by the start of Heslington’s 
abbacy. A visitation by Archbishop Melton in October of 
1335 found defects in the roof of the abbey church, which 
the monks were given twelve months to repair, and 
indicates that the construction had at least reached the 
point that the roofing of the choir had begun.” 


Moreover, it seems highly doubtful that Heslington could 
have simply receded from public duty, as the abbot’s 
position was too firmly set in that sphere. As well as the 
regular summons to parliament, he would most assuredly 
have been called to the eight separate church councils at 
York that occurred during his tenure.”' Also, the confiscation 
of Aquitaine and Ponthieu by King Philip VI of France in 
1337, and Edward’s subsequent claim to the French throne, 
helped to ignite what would grow into the Hundred Years’ 
War.” The conflict left the crown, once again, in need of an 
ever-increasing amount of funds to maintain his armies 
abroad, and taxation was again implemented. A great council 
at Northampton in July 1338 granted to the king 20,000 
sacks of wool to be sold for profit abroad in lieu of a tax, 
and the clergy of the realm agreed to contribute at the 
parliament at Westminster in the following November. The 
clergy of the archdiocese of York also granted the king 
three tenths in 1337 and two more in 1340.*? Abbot 
Heslington’s role in these matters is not clear, but the abbey 
did contribute five sacks of wool to the subsidy, at a price 
of nine marks per sack, and received 45 marks for their 
trouble.** However, it is in the collection of the ecclesiastical 
taxes that one would expect the abbot to have been very 
involved, since it was a role that his predecessors had 
filled on a regular basis. Unfortunately, there is no record 
listing the collectors of the tax against which this can be 
corroborated. Nevertheless, as has been shown both here 
and above, by Heslington’s day the Abbot of Selby was 
firmly established as a public figure, and, while surely his 
level of public commitment would have been commensurate 
with his ability and situation, it is logical to assume that 
the abbot may have been more involved than the sources 
reveal. 


As shown above, archiepiscopal visitations are a primary 
source of information for the internal life of the monastery 
for the period after the Historia, and it is the records of 
Archbishop Melton to which the greater internal knowledge 
of the abbey under Abbot Heslington can be attributed. 
The visitation in October 1335 already mentioned is 
particularly enlightening. Upon inspecting the abbey, 
Melton found many of the brothers to be once again mixing 
with the women of the town and indulging in worldly 
pleasures that were bringing the house into disrepute. He 
singled out six monks for correction. The worst of the six 
appears to have been Brother Adam de la Brewer. He was 
cited for a variety of offences, including: having carnal 
relations with Alice, daughter of Roger Faber of Selby, and 
her sister; being often drunk, self-indulgent and a sower of 
discord among the brothers; talking indifferently and 
shamefully with women, especially Alice and her sister, in 
the partition of the church and the abbey, thereby causing 
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scandal; for stealing many and various things from around 
the monastery; leaving divine offices in the choir without 
seeking and obtaining permission; and sending alms and 
other goods of the house to the aforementioned women. 
As penance for his crimes the archbishop directed that he 
was to remain in seclusion at the abbey, especially away 
from contact with women, foran undisclosed time. On the 
fourth and six days of the week he was to receive discipline 
in the chapter house and to be fed bread, broth and a 
measure of ale, and on the other days his portions were to 
be ministered to him by another monk of the house.”° 


The remaining five were cited for similar offences with some 
interesting variations. Brother Thomas de Hirst was found 
to have been giving alms and goods of the abbey to a 
certain handmaid named Margaret and six other women in 
the town, stealing from the brothers and causing suspicion, 
and dining in public and private with women and raising 
suspicion both within the confines of the abbey and outside 
as to the purity of the relationships. Brother John de 
Whitgift also gave alms to women of the town, talked 
shamelessly to a Margaret Mortimer, and various others in 
the church and the abbey, and dined too lightly for the 
health of his own body. Brother Robert de Flixborough 
was impetuous with his speech - calling his friends harsh 
things, was incontinent with various women in the town 
and then sent them alms and goods from the abbey, and 
spoke publicly and privately with women - despite the 
protestations of the Sub-prior and other monks. Brother 
Robert de Pontefract sent extensive gifts and goods of the 
abbey to a certain May de Pontefract, with whom he was 
under suspicion of having carnal relations, while Brother 
Nicholas de Haghton spoke to a woman with whom he had 
known carnally, and was an instigator and sower of discord 
among the brothers. For penance Brothers Thomas, John 
and Robert de Flixborough were not to leave the abbey or 
speak with women unless in the presence of the abbot or, 
with the abbot’s license, two other monks of the house. As 
in the case of Brother Adam they were to receive discipline 
in the chapter house on the fourth and sixth days, and to 
have a diet of bread, broth and ale on the same. The three 
brothers were not, however, given the same quantity 
restrictions or made to be served by another monk. 
Additionally, Brother Robert de Flixborough was also made 
to recite the Psalter daily for a year. Brother Robert de 
Pontefract was to receive only bread and water on the 
fourth and sixth days, while also on the fourth day he was 
to accept discipline from a fellow monk with a contrite heart. 
Finally, Brother Nicholas de Haghton was forbidden to 
speak with women for one year unless he received special 
licence from the abbot. If the abbot was absent than the 
permission was to come from the Prior and he was to be 
accompanied by two monks.” 


Taking into consideration that Heslington had only been 
abbot of the house for three months at the time of the 
visitation, it would seem that the excesses found at Selby 
can be contributed to the lack of guidance under Abbot 
John II de Wistow. It is possible that Wistow’s apparent 
capacity for administration was not tempered with the 
qualities of a good pastor - which might help to explain the 
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problems of perjury at the end of his tenure. Nevertheless, 
on 3 December 1335 Archbishop Melton granted to Abbot 
Heslington the licence to choose a suitable confessor.®” 
The meaning of this grant is not clear. It could imply that 
the archbishop found something in Heslington’s character 
that would have benefited from sound spiritual direction, 
or it could simply have been standard practise. The fact 
that the troublesome monks were put under Heslington’s 
direction for their penance, however, shows a confidence 
in his abilities by Archbishop Melton, and suggests that it 
might have been the latter situation. It is also interesting to 
note that in listing the transgressions of Brother Adam the 
archbishop indicates that the choir was being used at this 
time in spite of the fact that construction on the roof was 
still in progress. 


On 20 June 1336 Pope Benedict XT issued the bull Summi 
magistri which was part of a wider programme to reform 
and reorganise the various religious orders. Summi was 
specifically directed to the black monks and involved: the 
replacement of the old North and South councils in England 
with one held every three years; each house providing a 
master to instruct young monks in grammar, logic and 
philosophy; the granting of an adequate pension for at 
least one out of every twenty subjects to attend university; 
and a variety of financial reforms including the head of the 
house rendering a full account at amandatory yearly council 
held within each individual house.** Unfortunately, the 
sources available for Selby do not reveal the extent to which 
the reforms were successfully integrated into the life of the 
abbey during Heslington’s reign. The effects of the triennial 
council and the new mandate towards education are 
negligible, but the existence of the abbot’s financial 
statement of 1337-38 suggests that the fiscal reforms, at 
least, had been introduced quite quickly.” The push toward 
economic accountability may have been responsible for 
the abbot acquiring reconfirmation of Selby’s possession 
of Snaith and the community’s right to their daughter house, 
as well as the right to pay £80 and retain possession of the 
abbey following the death of an abbot.'” Heslington was 
also able to secure from the king an indemnity directed 
toward the many tenants of the abbey, which provided for 
protection against disturbance especially when the office 
of abbot was vacant.'*' The possessions of the abbey were 
most vulnerable during times of vacancy, and, especially 
with the house struggling financially, the grants and re- 
confirmations obtained by the abbot were one way to 
ensure his house did not suffer any unnecessary financial 
loss. Whether or not Abbot Heslington was successfully 
able to solve the abbey’s financial crisis by the time of his 
death in August 1342 will be discussed in Chapter Four, 
but, at the very least, his efforts would have put the abbey 
on the road to recovery. 


V: Abbot Geoffrey de Gaddesby (1342-1368) 


A case can be made for stating that Abbot Geoffrey was 
the most historically important abbot in the first three 
hundred and fifty years of Selby’s existence. He held the 
office for 26 years, a duration bettered only by Abbots 
Benedict and John de Sherburn, and matched by the 
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esteemed Abbot Hugh. He was also forced to endure many 
of the same external hardships as his more immediate 
predecessors - warfare, Scottish attacks, sickness - 
although the devastation of the Black Death was singular 
in its severity.'°? Moreover, for the historian especially, the 
importance of Geoffrey’s rule lies in the survival of his 
register, a collection of writs, inquisitions, pleas, and various 
other documents touching the house during his abbacy. It 
is possible that the keeping of a register grew out of the 
aforementioned reforms of Pope Benedict XII, and, indeed, 
the first such record appears to have been assembled by 
Abbot Heslington, but only two leaves, dating from 1341- 
42, are extant.'? Geoffrey’s is quite complete, and the nature 
of its information allows for an understanding of the duties 
and affairs of his abbacy that is more complete than for his 
predecessors, and confirms what relatively little is known 
of them. 


However, while the register is an excellent source for the 
abbacy itself it is not as complete for the character of the 
abbot, and so only a limited amount is known of him 
personally. From his toponym it is possible to say that 
Abbot Geoffrey hailed from the market village of Gaddesby 
in Leicestershire. This village is located approximately 2.5 
miles north-east of the abbey’s manor at Queniborough, 
and it is very likely that he became associated with Selby 
through this connection. He was one of at least two people 
from Gaddesby to be in the abbey’s service in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, the other being John de 
Gaddesby, possibly a relative of Geoffrey’s, who was 
appointed vicar of the church at Brayton in 1348/9.'% 
Morrell singled Geoffrey out for praise, as being one abbot 
in which the monastery could be proud, and it appears that 
this assessment is correct.'® It is not known if he held any 
monastic office before becoming abbot, but he seems to 
have been aman of considerable ability and was frequently 
entrusted with the task of representing the abbey and 
community before the king. He accompanied Brother 
Richard de Adlingfleet in the task of announcing Abbot 
John II de Wistow’s death in 1335, and was assigned the 
same duty seven years later upon the demise of Abbot 
Heslington. In addition, the letters of proxy to parliament 
reveal that he was the consistent choice as the abbey’s 
representative to council from October 1328 to his own 
election in 1342.'® Prior to Geoffrey’s emergence the abbey 
had no regular proxy, thus indicating him as aman in whom 
his abbots must have placed a great deal of confidence 
and trust. 


After becoming abbot his external work continued. On two 
occasions, September 1367 and June 1368, he was selected 
by Pope Urban V to act as mediator in cases of apostates 
who desired reconciliation with their orders, and may have 
earlier served Pope Clement VI ina case involving a widow 
entering the religious life.’ The regular summons to 
parliament continued, of course, and Geoffrey is the first 
abbot to insert some variation into his reasons for sending 
proxies, including allusions to the plague, floods and old 
age. (Appendix C) On one occasion, when his services 
were needed more urgently elsewhere, he received royal 
instruction not to attend. The royal exemption was 
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promulgated on 30 July 1346, as King Edward III was 
preparing for his military expedition to France that was 
crowned with victory at the Battle of Crecy on 26 August. 
At the same time, William Zouche, Archbishop of York, 
along with the Bishops of Durham and Carlisle, the Abbot 
of St. Mary’s, Abbot Geoffrey, Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of 
Angus, and several other northern magnates were preparing 
the North against a possible Scottish attack. The expected 
invasion came as King Edward was occupied in France, 
and ended in October with the Scottish defeat at Neville’s 
Cross near Durham.'™ 


It is not known if Abbot Geoffrey, like his predecessor 
Abbot Simon at Myton, was present on the battlefield, nor 
can the size of the contribution of the house - military or 
otherwise - be determined. The point could be made that 
owing to the presence of the magnates, who were missing 
at Myton, Geoffrey’s physical contribution may not have 
been necessary, but since he is specifically mentioned as 
taking part in the preparation of defences it is most likely 
that he was present - possibly under Archbishop Zouche’s 
command in the second of the three battalion formation 
implemented by the English.'° The abbey’s contribution 
to the overall conflict, however, was not strictly limited to 
the fight against the Scots. In July 1347 Selby - and other 
monasteries under royal patronage - received a letter from 
Lionel, the king’s son and Duke of Clarence, asking them 
for the loan of a sumpter or other carriage horses. The king 
- who was nearing the end of his eleven-month siege of 
Calais - had evidently lost most of his own. Geoffrey 
responded that he could not aid the king in that manner 
since he had already provided a fine courser (un bon 
courser) to a certain Sir John Brocas and several carriage 
horses to Henry de Grosmont, Earl of Lancaster, and others 
in the king’s company.'!® The mention of the courser is 
interesting not only because it is the first mention of such 


a provision to the royal retinue, but also because it suggests 


that the monastery possessed - or was breeding - horses 
both for war and for service. The abbey, in fact, appears to 
have been quite well stocked with horses during the early 
years of Geoffrey’s abbacy, as an inventory taken upon 
Abbot Heslington’s death revealed that the house 
possessed on their manors 54 male cart horses as part of a 
total - varying in sex and age - of 162.''' The manner in 
which the provisions for the campaign in France affected 
the abbey’s stock total is not known, but there was an 
undetermined financial side-effect of the abbey’s 
participation at Neville’s Cross. The expenses incurred in 
fighting the Scots was one of several reasons given by 
Abbot Geoffrey in September 1347 for his inability to grant 
the king £20 - which was to be in addition to a previous 
loan of £20 - as an aid to the war effort.''? Considering the 
abbey’s participation on both fronts, it is unlikely that this 
response was a fabrication concocted simply to avoid 
payment. 


The majority of the information found in Geoffrey’s register 
is concerned with the various possessions of the 
monastery. The possessions themselves, and what is 
known concerning Geoffrey’s management of the monastic 
corporation, will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
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Four, but it is interesting to note that the sheer amount of 
information regarding this topic goes far in indicating the 
workload carried by an abbot of Selby. To a greater degree 
than could be seen in evidence for his predecessors, 
Geoffrey is shown not only to have been very active in 
purchasing and leasing land, but also in defending the 
abbey’s possessions through-a considerable number of 
pleas and writs. Considering that the abbey held properties 
and goods spread between four counties (Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire) the need 
for an abbot with good administrative abilities was crucial 
if the holdings were to be managed adequately, and for the 
monastery to be properly provided for. 


Despite the more corporate focus of the register, there are 
many clues contained therein, and elsewhere, which offer 
a glimpse into the internal life of the house - including new 
information about the monks themselves. Prior to Geoffrey’s 
abbacy no data exists which allows for the size of the 
monastery, in terms of professed members of the 
community, to be determined. However, a charter of 
Geoffrey’s in the register of his successor, John de Sherburn, 
an account roll of the abbey’s Pittancer, and Poll Tax returns 
reveal a relatively stable population of between 24 and 27 
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Geoffrey de Gaddesby 

John de Warnefeld (Warmfield) 

Henry Creuker 

Robert de Pontefract 

Reginald de Scardeburgh (Scarborough) 
William de Hensale (Hensall) 

Nicholas de Rouclif (Rawcliffe) 

John de Malton 

Walter de Stalyngburgh (Stallingborough) 
William de Wakefeld (Wakefield) 

Walter de Haldenby 

John de Hemyngburgh (Hemingbrough) 
John de Selby 

Robert de Farburn (Fairburn) 

John de Goldale (Gowdall) 

Simon de Alkebarowe (Alkborough) 
Walter de Selby 

John de Schirburn (Sherburn) 

John de Balne 

Thomas de Wakefeld (Wakefield) 
Thomas de Folkyngham (Folkingham) 
William de Hathelsay (Haddlesay) 
Robert de Queldryk (Wheldrake) 

Robert de Cayton 


brothers at the abbey between 1355 and 1381, and indeed, 
the numbers remained quite steady until the dissolution of 
the house in 1539." In addition to the size of the abbey, 
the charter of 1355 is also useful in identifying the areas 
from which the abbey recruited its members. The toponymic 
surnames of the brothers in Figure 8 indicate that they 
generally originated from villages near the abbey and 
elsewhere in Yorkshire, though primarily in the south-east. 
Those identified as coming from other areas are either from 
villages in which the abbey possessed property or near to 
them, particularly in northern Lincolnshire and, as in the 
case of Abbot Geoffrey, Leicestershire.''* Such patterns 
are not surprising. Most of Selby’s possessions were 
located within a twenty mile radius of the monastery, or in 
northern Lincolnshire, and, as these were the abbey’s two 
primary spheres of influence, it would be natural to expect 
recruitment to have been more effective - or more 
pronounced - in these regions. The same patterns are found 
elsewhere: in the toponyms given to the monks mentioned 
on previous pages, among those abbots whose toponymic 
surnames are known and that can be identified to have 
been members of the community prior to election (Richard 
de Kelsey to Heslington), the list of 1436 in Figure 8, and, 
indeed, throughout the fifteenth century.''® This strongly 
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Johannes Ousthorpp’ (Ousethorpe) 
Robertus Schirburn’ (Sherburn) 
Johannes Akastr’ (Acaster) 
Thomas Crowle 

Ricardus Athelyngflett’ (Adlingfleet) 
Willelmus Bridlyngton’ (Bridlington) 
Johannes Selby 

Johannes Haldynby (Haldenby) 
Stephanus ffarnell’ (Farnhill) 
Thomas Sawage 

Johannes ffarneworth’ (Farnworth) 
Willelmus Snayth (Snaith) 

Robertus Schipwyth (Skipwith) 
Thomas Normanton’ 

Johannes ffernell’ (Fernhill) 
Johannes Hyll’ (Hull) 

Henricus ffryeston’ (Fryston) 
Robertus Banke 

Thomas Duffeld’ (Duffield) 

Thomas Esthoft (Eastoft) 

Ricardus Cave 

Robertus Ledys (Leeds) 

Robertus Whitwod (Whitwood) 
Jacobus Marscheden’ (Marsden) 
Johannes Barnlay (Burnlay) 
Willelmus Wenselay (Wensley) 
Willelmus Bauteley (Batley) 
Willelmus Cawod (Cawood) 
Johannes Alkbarowe (Alkborough) 


Fig. 8. Monks of Selby Abbey in the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries. (Bodleian Library, Ms. Top. Yorks. d.2, fol. 3r.; Haslop, 


Gaddesby, 2-3.) 
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suggests that local recruitment - be it near the abbey itself 
or one of its possessions - was the standard procedure. 

On amore general level, the brothers were forced to endure 
some hardships. In April 1342 King Edward sought a 
corrody from the abbey on behalf of a certain John de 
Wheldrake, a Yeoman of the Chancery. The abbey replied 
negatively, seeking to be excused from the request on 
account ofa fire which had damaged the dormitory, treasury, 
chapter house and parts of other buildings.''®* Most of 
what is known of this event is speculative. The date of the 
royal request, and the absence of the fire in any previous 
records, suggests that it occurred sometime during the 
winter of 1341-42, and, assuming that the chapter house 
was located in its normal position on the (ecclesiastical) 
east side of the cloister, it is likely that the damage was 
confined to the buildings in that area. The extent of the 
damage cannot be fully determined, for there are no records 
either of construction, the finances to fund such a 
rebuilding project, or of the monks sleeping elsewhere than 
their proper quarters. Considering the location of the blaze, 
the abbey’s muniments - which were housed in the 
treasury''’ - would have been at great risk. This has led 
Haslop to suggest that the composition of the monastery’s 
Lease-book, as well as the appearance of certain leases in 
Geoffrey’s register which date from the reigns of his 
predecessors, may indicate that some documents had 
indeed been lost.''® Regarding the monastic buildings, it 
seems to have taken the abbey some years to make 
sufficient repairs. In 1346 Selby successfully petitioned 
Pope Clement VI and obtained the right to appropriate the 
church at Brayton, whose income was said to be needed in 
order to make repairs to their church - described as ‘ruinous’ 
- and the buildings destroyed by the fire.''? The aforesaid 
negative response to the king over the loan of £20 for the 
France campaign, dated September 1347, also remarks that 
the buildings were still in a state of disrepair, and it is not 
until a charter dated 10 May 1348 - six years after the fire - 
that the chapter house is mentioned as being in use.!?° 
This charter, however, only indicates that the chapter house 
was suitable for use. Whether it and/or all of the damaged 
buildings were fully repaired by that time is not known. 


Pope Clement’s mention of the abbey church being in ruins 
most likely refers to the continuing construction of the 
new choir. One clue as to the state of the building at this 
time is the mention in two documents of a certain Master 
John the Painter. He was first named in the inventory of 
1342 as being owed 5 marks by the abbey, and then later in 
a rental from the early years of Geoffrey’s abbacy in which 
he is said to be holding property near the abbey’s almshouse 
with others of his kind.'?! John’s appearance in the records 
of the house led Haslop to surmise that glass painting for 
the windows had already begun during Heslington’s 
abbacy and continued into Geoffrey’s.'?? Although a more 
recent study objects to Haslop’s interpretation of Master 
John’s occupation — stating that one would expect a 
surname of vitrearius rather than pictor to definitively 
identify him as a glazier — it does agree with his proposition 
that the windows may have been commissioned by Abbot 
Heslington.'* We have already seen that the roof was 
already under construction at the beginning of 
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Heslington’s abbacy, and it is highly probable that by the 
end of his tenure - or by the early years of Geoffrey’s reign 
- the new choir had reached a sufficient enough state of 
completion that the finishing artistic work could commence. 
Thus, even if Master John was not a glazier, his services, 
and those of his colleagues, were likely to have been 
required to paint the sculpture and vaulting in the new 
structure. It is difficult, then, to know how to interpret the 
description of the church as ‘ruinous’ in the papal letter of 
1346. It could very possibly be an exaggeration, an 
embellishment of the fact that the construction - or, more 
appropriately, the finishing touches - had not been fully 
completed in an attempt to better sway Clement’s decision 
in the abbey’s favour. No record survives to mark the date 
when the original plan of the new choir was finally 
completed.'** 


In addition to the fire, Selby also claimed several other 
reasons for financial assistance from Pope Clement. These 
included pensions to students, an increase in the number 
of pilgrims and guests that lodged at the abbey, and 
floods.'”° The first two mentioned are very interesting. The 
money attributed to students is directly related to the 
reforms of Pope Benedict XII, but the evidence of their 
effect on the abbey is incomplete. There is only one case 
of a student, a certain pupil at Oxford named Lawrence de 
Radford, receiving a pension from Selby.'”° However, a 
member of the community named Brother John de Drax 
was mentioned on a papal charter of 1346 as being a Master 
and scholar in Theology, and immediately after Geoffrey’s 
reign a certain Brother William de Monk Bretton is 
mentioned as being stationed at Oxford.'?”? This would 
suggest that Selby was fully participating in the education 
reform, and the abbey’s manor at Stanford-on-Avon may 
have been utilised as a form of hostel for students/scholars 
of the house, a role it apparently fulfilled under Geoffrey’s 
successor.'?® The second excuse, the excess of guests at 
the abbey, is related to the abbey’s geographical location. 
The monastery made claim that the increase in lodgers was 
related to people travelling between England and Scotland. 
Given the uneasy relations between the two countries at 
the time, the lodgers were probably soldiers going back 
and forth for the various campaigns, or possibly even 
negotiators, councillors or messengers on their way to meet 
the king at York. Selby’s location on the River Ouse would 
have assured that all people travelling to York by boat 
would have passed by the abbey. It is not clear to whom 
the abbey is referring when it mentions pilgrims, or to where 
the pilgrims were travelling, but if their journey was upon 
the Ouse, than the same scenario could be applied. 


Geography can also help to explain the mention of flooding. 
As mentioned in Chapter One, Selby’s position near the 
river, and in a low lying area, made it vulnerable to frequent 
inundations.'”? During the period of Geoffrey’s abbacy, 
however, the problem receives more mention than during 
the time of his predecessors, a possible reflection of the 
theory that the level of the North Sea often fluctuated in 
the fourteenth century as the climate tended toward colder, 
wetter summers and severe winters.'*° The flood described 
to Pope Clement was apparently quite large, as it covered 
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the lands for three miles or more, and rendered the roads 
useless. All travel in the area had to be done by hiring a 
boat. Again, the point could be made that the abbey was 
embellishing the truth in its own favour, but floods of that 
size were not uncommon for that region.'*' The potential 
financial loss from such an event was great, both in terms 
of crops and livestock and building materials, for such was 
the threat of a flood that embankments, sluices, or other 
anti-flood devices were often constructed, sometimes at 
great cost. Selby is said to have spent £200 on flood 
defences only to see them washed away by the flood 
described above.'*? 


As one would expect, frequent flooding was also a problem 
on the Rivers Don and Trent, and, in order to protect the 
abbey’s properties in Lincolnshire, Geoffrey is credited with 
having constructed a complex system of embankments and 
weirs (see Appendix D) at a place called Mere Dike 
(Maredike) on the Trent.'*? The defences were constructed 
circa 1350, for in that same year the abbot was accused of 
damaging the lands of a certain Edmund of Langley, Lord 
of Hatfield, through damming and redirecting the waters of 
the Dike. The accusation was denied, but there may have 
been some truth to it, as in 1382 men of Hatfield and Thorne 
destroyed the sluices at the head of the Dike and threw the 
timbers into the river. They were rebuilt in stone ten years 
later, but a Commission of Sewers at Crowle in 1413 stated 
that the replacements had not been as efficient or 
satisfactory as Geoffrey’s original work.'*4 Morrell also 
attributes to him the reclamation of a 600 acre wetland 
known as Inclesmoor, near Rawcliffe.'** This suggestion 
has some merit. Inclesmore was part of the aforementioned 
land that had been seized by John de Lacy in the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and reacquired by Abbot 
John II de Wistow following the execution of Thomas of 
Lancaster in 1322. On 4 May 1342 - only months before his 
death - Abbot Heslington obtained an exemplifiction from 
King Edward instructing full possession of the lands near 
Rawcliffe which had apparently not been turned over.'*° It 
seems likely that these properties, including Inclesmore, 
might not have come back into the abbey’s possessions 
until Geoffrey’s abbacy, and, given the abbot’s success at 
Mere Dike, it is possible he may have attempted something 
similar on the newly acquired wetlands. From these examples 
it appears as if Abbot Geoffrey may have possessed a flair 
for engineering. 


With all of the information that exists for the reign of Abbot 
Geoffrey it is surprising that relatively little is known of the 
spiritual life of the house under his leadership. The reason 
for this is that there were apparently very few 
archiepiscopal visitations during this period, and the 
evidence for those that did occur is not substantial. 
Archbishop Zouche inspected the house on 15 September 
1343, but no record survives of the results of his 
investigation. However, there is a charter in Geoffrey’s 
register that reveals all of the points upon which the 
archbishop was to inquire (Appendix E)."”’ It is a very long 
and thorough list, possibly given to the abbey by Zouche 
for the purpose of preparing the house for his arrival, and 
includes, among other topics, investigations into: the 
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spiritual and temporal ability of the abbot; the duties and 
accounts of the various obedientaries (especially the 
Bursar); the abbey’s overall financial status, whether daily 
life in the house coincided with that proscribed in the Rule; 
if any of the brothers retained any personal possessions 
or practised usury; and proper care for the infirm of the 
community and novices. The document demonstrates very 
clearly why visitations — when their findings survive - are 
such an important potential resource for understanding 
life within the cloister at that time. Whether the abbot and 
community would have been as excited about such a 
thorough examination as their house’s later historians is 
debatable, but the day of visitation must have been one of 
great activity. The whole of the community — both professed 
and any lay brothers — would have been in attendance, 
and there may have been some sort of entertainment as 
well. Surviving financial documents from the next visitation, 
by Archbishop John Thoresby on 15 September 1356, reveal 
that Abbot Geoffrey prepared an elaborate feast for the 
archbishop and his officials. Various fish, brought from as 
far away as Crowle, as well as eel and lamprey, duck, pork, 
cheese and fruit were all on the menu, and the guests’ 
horses were even provided with nose-bags. The final cost 
of the banquet was over £17.'** This is, unfortunately, the 
only record of such an extensive meal, but it is not erroneous 
to assume that some sort of hospitality would have been 
expected from the community. Thus, Abbot Geoffrey’s 
actions were probably not unique. 


The reason for the thirteen year gap between the visitations 
of 1342 and 1356 is not known, although it was most likely 
due to a combination of events, including the wars with 
France and Scotland, the arrival of the Black Death, and 
the death of Archbishop Zouche in 1352. The results of 
Thoresby’s visit are again missing - as are those of a later 
inquest of May 1365 - but a document dated 29 December 
1356 offers some insight into his findings. High praise was 
given to Geoffrey’s spiritual and temporal ability, and he 
was entrusted with implementing the unspecified 
corrections needed, especially for one unidentified monk 
who was apparently not following the proper practices of 
the house and was in danger of slipping into apostasy.'” 
The troublesome monk may have been Br. John de 
Hemmingborough, a former prior of the house in 1352 who 
fell steeply thereafter. He held no office in 1355, escaped in 
a secular habit in 1359, was eventually returned, but 
continued to have difficulties. '*° 


Two other interesting documents suggest that the 
monastery may have been struggling spiritually. The first 
is an undated letter to the pope found in Geoffrey’s register 
which indicates that someone (the author is unknown) had 
found several monks and lay brothers of the abbey guilty 
of a variety of offences. These included, among other 
things: being excommunicated due to striking fellow monks 
and lay brothers with their hands; disobedience; 
conspiracy; associating with excommunicates; perjury; and 
simony.'*' The origin of the letter is very obscure, but it is 
located in the register in the midst of a series of documents 
which date from 17 and 18 Edward III (1343-45). Ifthis work 
shares a similar date it could possibly represent the findings 
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of Archbishop Zouche’s visitation in 1343. It is also worthy 
of note that none of the transgressions is attributed to the 
abbot. Assuming that the letter was indeed a result of the 
aforementioned visitation, it would seem logical that 
Geoffrey would have not been mentioned since his abbacy 
was but a year old. The second document, however, finds 
the abbot possibly involved in some questionable activity. 


On 27 June 1366 an assize case was heard in which Selby 
Abbey was accused of dispossessing a certain William 
Bene de Garthorpe of his free tenement in Eastoft. The crux 
of the matter was whether the said William was a free man 
or a villein of the abbey. In the process of the investigation 
a monk of the house, Brother John de Gowdall, was cited 
for conducting what could be construed as an intimidation 
campaign against William, through the use of threats, theft, 
and inflicting bodily harm - including boxing the poor man’s 
ears when he had spoken ill of the abbot.'* It is a strange 
affair which raises the interesting question of whether or 
not Brother John acted on his own initiative or if 
intimidation was standard procedure ordained by the abbot. 
The monk had been a trusted servant of Geoffrey’s - and 
cellarer of the house in 1361'* - but in the record of the 
assize the action of abbot is unclear, never condoning nor 
condemning Brother John’s actions. Unfortunately, the end 
of the case is not known. In fact, it disappears from the 
records of the abbey following the assize’s ruling to forward 
it to the king for judgement.!# 


VI: Abbot John de Sherburn (1369-1408) 


Abbot Geoffrey’s long and active abbacy ended upon his 
death on 30 November 1368, and the election of his 
successor was a somewhat troublesome affair. Upon being 
notified of the election of Brother John de Sherburn, the 
king ordered Archbishop Thoresby in February 1369 to 
investigate the election, as he had heard that the abbot- 
elect had gained his position through simony.'** The 
mention of simony is very interesting since that was one 
of the transgressions listed in the aforementioned undated 
letter, and could possibly serve as a confirmation of the 
contents of that document. However, Haslop has also 
suggested that the charge may have been promulgated by 
a certain royal clerk, and Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, 
named Henry de Snaith. Henry was the blood brother of 
Brother John de Gowdall, and may have felt that his sibling 
- who was older and had served the abbey longer than the 
abbot-elect - deserved the office.'4* This may very well 
have been the situation, as the archbishop’s investigation 
revealed the election to be valid, and full possession of the 
house was granted to Abbot Sherburn on 20 April 1369. 
Brother John de Gowdall - no doubt through the influence 
of his brother - received in 1370 a royal appointment as 
Prior of Swavesey, Cambridgeshire. He took up the office 
in 1371 and died in the same year!” Abbot John ruled 
Selby Abbey for the next thirty-nine years. 


In his examination of John de Sherburn’s abbacy Morrell 
simply states ‘Of the way in which he discharged his 
duties...we have no record.’'4* While it is tempting to 
dismiss this statement as mere exaggeration, the truth of 
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the matter is that John’s long abbacy — by far the longest 
in the history of the house — is still largely cloaked in 
mystery. The problem now, as for Morrell, is one of sources. 
The Lease-book and cartulary, for example, end with Abbot 
Geoffrey, and the records from archiepiscopal visitations 
are also absent. Without these key sources of information 
one is forced to compile the story of John’s rule using 
public records, surviving obedientary rolls, and the abbot’s 
register. The available sources do allow for more of a 
discussion than Morrell claimed, but the information — 
when present — is scattered and leaves the jigsaw puzzle 
that is this abbacy with many holes which cannot be filled. 


Nowhere is this better demonstrated than in the person of 
Abbot John himself, about whom almost nothing is known. 
His toponym suggests that he hailed from the nearby town 
of Sherburn, but an engraving on his tomb indicates that 
he was, in fact, a native of Selby. His date of birth appears 
to have been 1336. This is ascertained from a deposition 
the abbot gave in 1386 on behalf of Richard le Scrope during 
Richard’s famous case in military/chivalric court against 
Sir Robert Grosvenor over the right to bear azure, a bend 
or, on their coat of arms. The records of the case list Abbot 
John as fifty years old at the time of his deposition.'*” The 
period between his birth and his election, however, is an 
information wasteland. Indeed, while it can be stated that 
John was in the monastery by 1355 (Figure 8), his 
appearance in 1368 as a bearer of the petition for licence to 
elect upon the death of Abbot Geoffrey is the first known 
occasion that any significant responsibility was entrusted 
to him. This appearance, seemingly out of nowhere, gives 
credence to Haslop’s theory of a disgruntled John de 
Gowdall. Sherburn, at age thirty-two, was somewhat young 
at the time of his election, and, even if it is conceded that 
Abbot John held some office within the monastery prior to 
his election, it is highly unlikely that he could have matched 
Gowdall’s level of experience, which had begun by 1349 — 
while Abbot John was still an adolescent — when he was 
sent as a proxy to a meeting with the king.'®° Accepting 
this, it is not difficult to see how Gowdall might have felt 
slighted or passed over. The election, of course, may have 
been contested for other reasons than pride — such as 
factions within the community (perhaps based upon age) 
or level of ability, but, as in the case of Abbot Thomas’ first 
resignation in 1264, the exact details are missing. 


With such gaps in the sources it is necessary to examine 
John’s abbacy in light of the roles and patterns of his 
predecessors. When this is done, one finds some old 
patterns re-emerge but with new innovations, especially in 
the abbot’s external affairs. Abbot John, for example, served 
in 1404 as a tax collector for the benefices of York Minster 
and the Archdeaconry of York as part of a tithe granted to 
King Henry IV by the clergy of the ecclesiastical province 
of York.'*! This, of course, was not a new responsibility for 
an abbot of Selby, but it is the only such occasion where 
Abbot John could be identified fulfilling the role. The thirty- 
nine year period of John’s abbacy was one of very active 
taxation, including the infamous Poll Taxes of 1377, 1379 
and 1381, and his single appearance as a collector may be 
a reflection of the lack of sources. However, as will be 
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discussed below and in Chapter Four, the abbey appears 
to have struggled financially throughout John’s rule, and, 
being too much in need of money, may not have been 
deemed a desirable collector. Fulfilling the role in 1404 — 
when abbey finances were at their worst — may have been 
due to the fact that the king, as the former Duke of Lancaster 
and denizen of the nearby castle of Pontefract, was aware 
of the abbey and felt it trustworthy. 


Another pattern of his predecessors continued by Abbot 
John was participation in important ecclesiastical and royal 
events, such as consecrations, coronations and parliament. 
In 1400 he was present in York for the consecration of 
William Strickland as Bishop of Carlisle by the Archbishop 
of York, Richard Scrope. Previously, John had also been 
invited to attend the consecration of one of Archbishop 
Scrope’s predecessors, Thomas Arundel, in 1389, but there 
is no record of his attendance.'* As a mitred abbot and a 
significant ecclesiastical figure in the Archdiocese of York, 
the abbot’s participation in such events would be expected, 
and, indeed, the real surprise is that more evidence for 
Selby’s presence at high ecclesiastical functions has not 
been uncovered. The real innovations, however, occur in 
conjunction with royal events. In December of 1369 John 
was invited to attend the funeral of Queen Philippa. This 
was the first invitation of an abbot of Selby to a royal 
event of such magnitude, and it would not be the last, for 
ten years later John was invited to attend the funeral of 
King Edward III and the coronation of Richard II.'*° John’s 
presence at these three occasions cannot be verified. 


Concerning Sherburn’s participation in parliament, as 
mentioned previously, he was the first Abbot of Selby 
known to have attended the council more than once; being 
present in October 1382 and February 1383. Haslop, 
however, has suggested that Abbot John also attended 
the parliament of March 1406.'* This was based upon the 
inclusion of the Abbot of Selby on a long list of prelates, 
abbots, and laymen who swore an oath regarding the topic 
of succession. One of the key matters to be settled at that 
council — one that was still unresolved since the removal 
of King Richard II from the throne in 1399 — was the subject 
of who would inherit the Crown upon the death of Henry 
IV. The question was answered in favour of the young 
Prince of Wales, the future Henry V, and the aforementioned 
oath was administered as a means of upholding that 
decision.'*> The abbot’s inclusion on the list of oath takers 
is very curious since the records of proxy reveal that, ina 
document dated 20 February, John commissioned five men 
to act in his stead, claiming that he was too old and in too 
poor health to attend.'** These same documents make it 
clear that, when sent, the proxies were empowered to act 
on behalf of, and speak for, the abbot; especially in 
decisions such as that in 1406. By contrast, at the councils 
of 1382 and 1383 the abbot was on both occasions 
appointed to be a trier of petitions'®’ — a role of some 
responsibility and one not likely entrusted to a proxy. Thus, 
the most probable scenario for 1406 is that Abbot John did 
not attend and that the proxies merely took the oath in his 
name. 
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The royal funereal and coronation invitations, as well as 
John’s attendance at parliament, raise some interesting 
questions about his participation in the political sphere. 
Was Abbot John somehow in royal favour? If so, why? 
Could that account for the appearance of the unusual 
invitations and parliamentary participation? Unfortunately, 
the lack of information, even with the survival of his register, 
prohibits these questions from being answered. This is 
most frustrating, for John’s abbacy coincided with some 
of the key events of late fourteenth- and early fifteenth- 
century England; including: France seizing the initiative 
during the Hundred Years’ War; the senility and death of 
Edward III; the regency, reign, removal and murder of 
Richard II; the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381; and the early, 
rebellion-filled years of Henry IV’s reign. Tillotson has 
shown, particularly for the turbulent year of 1399, that the 
abbey was associated with some of the major political 
participants of the day, and, given the abbot’s ecclesiastical 
standing in the north of England and his seat in parliament, 
it is probable that the abbot did participate on some level 
or — at the very least — was well informed of the events 
transpiring around him.'* 


Perhaps John’s most peculiar duty outside of his community 
involved an assignment by the papacy, which, during the 
years of his abbacy, was suffering through one of the most 
tumultuous periods in its history. The papal court, in 
Avignon since 1305 and decidedly pro-French, had become 
a scandal with its ostentatious living, but when Pope 
Gregory XI returned to Rome in 1377 even greater trouble 
was not far off. The election of a reforming pope (Urban 
VI) upon Gregory’s death in 1378 led to anger amongst the 
cardinals, an attempt to depose Urban, and, eventually, to 
rebellion and the election of an anti-pope who returned to 
Avignon. The Church would remain divided until 1414. 
Owing to England’s ongoing war with France, it is not 
difficult to guess which pontiff the Crown supported, and, 
indeed, England stayed loyal to the Roman pope 
throughout the controversy.'®® In relationship to Selby 
Abbey, the key pope was Urban’s successor, Pope Boniface 
IX (1389-1404). It was Boniface who, in 1393, involved 
Abbot John in a most unusual assignment concerning a 
dispute between the Archbishop of Canterbury, William 
Courtenay, and the Bishop of Salisbury, John Waltham. At 
the heart of the matter was Bishop Waltham’s fear the 
Archbishop Courtenay would conduct a visitation of the 
Salisbury diocese, exercise the full range of his 
archiepiscopal powers, and, thus, reduce Waltham’s own 
influence in the region. To avoid this occurrence Waltham 
petitioned Boniface for, and received, immunity from any 
spiritual sanctions that might be incurred as a result of an 
archiepiscopal visitation. The archbishop was apparently 
not afraid to use sanctions such as excommunication 
against those who would oppose him. The agents chosen 
by Boniface to ensure Bishop Waltham’s protection were 
the Abbots of Westminster, Waltham, and Selby. The three 
were commissioned for fifteen years, but, in fact, the 
anticipated clash of the bishops never did occur. Being 
chosen for the job, however, was not without its benefits. 
Bishop Waltham left Abbot John 100s. in his will, and, in 
1398, Pope Boniface bestowed upon him dispensation for 
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a benefice. Both gifts were likely rewards for the abbot’s 
willingness to serve, if not for his actual service.'® 


Very little can be said of the internal life of the house while 
it was under Abbot John’s care. He managed to procure 
two regionally significant new additions for the abbey 
church —arelic of St. Wilfrid and a new altar at the head of 
the north aisle of the choir which was dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert — and, in 1398-9, the monastic cloister was 
rebuilt.'*' Interestingly, given that there is no 
documentation of construction on the cloister between 
the days of Abbot Hugh and Abbot Sherburn, and allowing 
for small repairs having been done over the years, it is 
quite possible that a large portion of the old structure was 
from the original twelfth-century construction. One can 
only guess at the state of the cloister after almost three 
hundred years of constant occupation, but the 
comprehensive nature of the rebuilding project - which 
involved the complete dismantling of the old structure, 
new construction with freshly quarried stone, and a new 
lead-covered roof— implies that it was undertaken out ofa 
certain amount of necessity. What little else emerges from 
the available sources — continuation of the education 
programme at Oxford, flooding — continues and mirrors 
events seen in the reigns of Abbot John’s predecessors.’ 
Yet, the flooding is worthy of note, for, although it was a 
common occurrence at Selby, not every inundation was 
recorded. During the period 1395-1405, however, several 
royal, archiepiscopal and abbey documents mention 
flooding along the Humber and Ouse.'® It is difficult to tell 
from the records if the entries represent a series of floods 
or just one of significant magnitude, and the full extent of 
the damage is unknown. Nevertheless, the sheer number 
of documents, and the fact that flooding was given as a 
reason for the abbey being released from contributing to 
monies pledged to the Crown, suggests the flood(s) to 
have been considerably disruptive. 


As far as discipline within the community is concerned, 
only three cases emerge: Br. John de Hemmingborough 
leaving the housed to travel to the papal curia in Avignon 
in 1372 for the health of his soul; the arrest of Brs. Adam de 
Crosby and Thomas de Warmfield in 1388 for allegedly 
harbouring a felonious physician; and Br. John de Anlaby 
also travelling to the curia, then in Rome, for matters of his 
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conscience in the early fifteenth century.'™ Of the three, 
the Hemmingborough affair — a continuation of the 
problems which began in Geoffrey’s abbacy — was the most 
serious, and prompted the abbot to procure the services of 
an advocate at the curia to defend the house against Br. 
John’s allegations.'® Unfortunately, no record of the 
monk’s allegations exists, so it is impossible to determine if 
his problems were merely personal or if he represented an 
unhappy faction within the house. The other two cases 
appear to have been isolated incidents —Anlaby’s dilemma 
was Clearly personal and, unlike Hemmingborough, he 
received the abbot’s blessing to go to Rome — and, indeed, 
it is in interpreting these three events that the thorough 
archiepiscopal registers found in the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries are especially missed. The 
visitation records, in particular, may have provided some 
context for the Hemmingborough affair, or if over-familiarity 
with people of the town was as big of a problem at the end 
of the fourteenth century as at the beginning. 


It is not surprising — taking into account the nature of the 
sources for his abbacy — that most of the information about 
the abbey under Abbot John deals with his management of 
the monastic corporation. The evidence reveals that John’s 
actions on behalf of the abbey were largely dictated by an 
ever-worsening financial situation. Although this will be 
discussed more fully in the following chapter, it can be said 
that the abbot appears to have put up a spirited, yet ultimately 
futile, fight against a rising debt that left the abbey in 
considerable difficulty at the time of his death in February 
1408. John, as leader of the corporation, must ultimately take 
the blame for the abbey’s struggles, but there is too little 
information about his person and his abbacy to form any 
accurate assessment about his ability, as an administrator or 
pastor. Upon his death Abbot John was buried in the abbey 
church, where his monument may be seen today. The man 
chosen to lead the abbey through its troubles and forward 
into the fifteenth century was William Pygot, one of the 
abbey’s Oxford-educated scholars.'® The period of William’s 
leadership ushers in a new era in the historiography of Selby 
Abbey, one dominated by the regular appearance of 
obedientary account rolls which allow the house to be studied 
in a more detailed fashion. Thus, it is with the dawn of his 
abbacy that this story of the history of the abbey must 
conclude. 


Chapter Four 


The Monastic Corporation 


‘“Monasterium autem si potest fieri ita debet 
constitui ut omnia necessaria, id est 

aqua, molendinum, pistrinum, hortus, vel artes 
diuersae, intra monasterium exercean- 

tur ut non sit necessitas monachis vagandi foras 
quia omnino non expedit animabus 

eorum.*! 


Rule of St. Benedict 


There is no question that, as the above statement shows, 
St. Benedict’s original intention was for his monastery to 
be a self-sufficient enterprise. The less contact a brother 
had with the world outside the monastic gates, the more 
his soul benefited. However, Benedict also must have 
realised that contact was inevitable, and, thus, made 
provisions for such occasions in his Rule. Most of the 
conditions were concerned with the occasions of the 
brothers going out into the world (in cases such as doing 
work or making necessary journeys), but some dealt with 
the world coming to the monastery in the form of granting 
alms - that is, donations of property or money given to the 
abbey by external benefactors.2 These latter conditions 
are mentioned briefly in the text,’ but they suggest Benedict 
took for granted that - although the brothers were to own 
nothing individually - the monastery was able to own 
property corporately. Whether or not he foresaw his 
monastery acquiring great riches will, unfortunately, never 
be known, but his proviso laid the groundwork for the 
wealth (at times outstanding wealth) obtained by some of 
the monastic houses following the various manifestations 
of his Rule. 


In the period that elapsed between the time of St. Benedict 
and the foundation of Selby Abbey in the eleventh century, 
monasticism had undergone some modifications and 
alterations. Monastic houses were not the originally 
intended self-sufficient entities on the edge of civilisation, 
but conglomerates which played an active role in the 
functioning of medieval society.* They had especially 
become heavily reliant upon more than simply the properties 
of their original endowment for the income necessary to 
the community’s proper operation; especially as manual 
labour - so vital to the self-sufficient daily life of the original 
Rule - was replaced in importance by the daily liturgy.° 
The abbot had often become a great landowner and, as 
has been seen, was no longer simply a spiritual figure, 
often being called on to perform a variety of political and 
social duties as well. Monastic properties were often 
diverse and - in the case of the bigger or more important 
houses - could be quite large. Simply put, monastic houses 
by the eleventh century had a great deal of spiritual, social 
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and economic responsibility, and, in some ways, seem to 
have had much in common with a modern diversified 
corporation. 


Selby Abbey seems to fit the description of a corporation 
quite well. Its holdings were diversified (manors, churches, 
mills, fisheries, turbaries, farms, meadows, woods, tithes, 
rents) as was the area in which they were contained. The 
abbey’s possessions, with the outlying holdings included, 
extended from Stallingborough (near Grimsby) in the East 
to Stainton-in-Craven in the West, and from the City of 
York in the North to Northampton in the South. This chapter 
will examine the monastic corporation of Selby Abbey by 
first discussing the location of the various temporal 
possessions and identifiable patterns in which the 
properties were acquired. After a similar treatment of the 
monastery’s spiritual holdings, the chapter will conclude 
with an examination of the abbey’s finances. 


I; Temporal Possessions 
The Properties 


Although the dimensions of the temporal estates of Selby 
Abbey mentioned above are correct, they are also 
somewhat misleading. The monastery did indeed hold 
properties spread over four counties, extending from York 
to Northampton, but the main body of these properties 
were local - in south-east Yorkshire and northern 
Lincolnshire - clustered about the rivers Ouse, Aire, and 
Trent.’ In fact, if one were to draw a circle whose radius 
was the distance from Selby to the abbey’s property in 
Doncaster, the overwhelming majority of the properties 
would be included within its circumference. (See Figs. 9 
and 10.) Those holdings remaining outside the circle were 
located at: Stainton-in-Craven, Chellow (Bradford), East 
Ardsley, and Shitlington (near Wakefield) in Yorkshire; 
Amcotts, Butterwick, and Belton (near Crowle), 
Stallingborough and Healing (both near Grimsby), 
Redbourne, Waddingham, Osgodby, and Stainton-le-Vale 
(all north of Lincoln) in Lincolnshire; East Drayton in 
Nottinghamshire; Queniborough in Leicestershire; and 
Stanford-on-Avon and Northampton in Northamptonshire. 
The individual estates were quite diverse, including, among 
other things, isolated holdings (a mill at Shitlington),* many 
small properties (Haystead in Wistow, Newhay, Cowick, 
Hensall, Pollington, and Balne),’ some that were larger 
(Burton, Lund, Barlby, and the abbey’s grange at 
Staynor),'° a fishery at Whitgift,'' and urban properties at 
Northampton and York.'? At the heart of the corporation, 
however, were the monastery’s largest estates, its manors. 
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Selby Abbey possessed no fewer than sixteen manors by 
the middle of the fourteenth century. These, as with the 
pattern of their other holdings, were centred in Yorkshire, 
and included Selby, Thorpe Willoughby, Hambleton, Monk 
Fryston, Hillam, Acaster (Selby), Chellow (Bradford), 
Rawcliffe, Eastoft, Kelfield, Gunby and Stainton-in- 
Craven."? The remainder were located farther afield: Crowle 
and Stallingborough in Lincolnshire, Queniborough in 
Leicestershire, and Stanford-on-Avon in Northamptonshire. 
This total, when compared against the holdings of other 
monasteries, placed Selby toward the lower end of the scale 
- along with, although slightly ahead of, Thorney Abbey 
and the cathedral priory of Ely which both had thirteen.'* 
Durham Priory, Ramsey, Crowland, and Peterborough 
Abbeys all ranked slightly higher, with totals of twenty, 
twenty-three, twenty-three, and twenty-six respectively.’ 
None of these houses, however, could match the number 
controlled by Westminster Abbey, which had sixty-one 
manors in its possession at the time of Domesday and 
over 130 at its dissolution." 


Although manors came in any number of configurations 
and sizes during the Middle Ages, Miller and Hatcher 
described the ‘typical’ or ‘classical’ type as consisting of 
some sort of main house or hall with a kitchen, a wind or 
water mill (or both), a home farm consisting of numerous 
acres set aside for arable, meadow and pasture with a 
demesne flock, and worked by a combined population of 
free tenants, villeins, and cottars.'’ Physical descriptions 
of Selby’s manors are very rare, but when available the 
organisation that emerges is quite similar to that plan. A 
surviving extent from 1320-21 indicates that the manor at 
Queniborough incorporated several buildings (including 
a hall with a small room - possibly a chapel - attached on 
the north side and a kitchen, along with a granary, 
bakehouse, brewhouse, dairy, two tithe barns, a cowshed, 
stable, sheepcote, and dovecote), land for arable, meadow 
and pasture, as well as two apple orchards, three small 
enclosures (possibly vegetable gardens), and three 
fishponds. The estate was worked by a combination of 
free tenants, villeins, and cottars.'* The descriptions of 
the larger manors of Stanford-on-Avon and, especially, 
Monk Fryston in the same document are almost identical 
to that of Queniborough, suggesting that the ‘typical’ style 
was indeed typical for Selby Abbey.'? The entry of Stanford 
- lacking a full description of the manorial buildings and 
total acreage - is the most incomplete of the three and is 
symptomatic ofa larger problem. Queniborough (over 280 
acres) and Monk Fryston (over 934) are the only manors 
whose size is known, and, unfortunately, the lack of detail 
in the abbey records renders impossible a calculation of 
the overall manorial acreage in Selby’s possession. It is 
safe to assume, however, that it was considerably less than 
the 38,000 acres held by Westminster Abbey.”° 


It is not simply the lack of detail in the records that poses 
a problem in discussing the manors, but also the lack of 
records themselves - particularly central and manorial 
accounts that are key instruments in determining the 
abbey’s estate management policies. While some houses, 
such as Westminster and Ramsey, have relatively complete 
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collections beginning in the early twelfth century, the 
earliest surviving records of that nature for Selby - a 
scattered collection of obedientary accounts, inventories, 
one financial statement, and court rolls - first appear about 
a hundred years later, and it is not until the beginning of 
the fifteenth century that the extant accounts begin to 
increase in amount and consistency.”'! As a result, very 
little can be said regarding manorial administration. It does 
appear, however, that the abbey simply followed the 
identifiable trends, such as: the leasing of some demesne 
lands in the twelfth century; re-acquisition and exploitation 
in the thirteenth (see below); the movement away from 
wholesale cultivation of demesnes in favour of money 
rents, particularly on properties located at some distance 
from the abbey (Stanford, Queniborough), in the first half 
of the fourteenth century; and - in the aftermath of the 
Black Death - the leasing of the bulk of their demesnes 
after 1350.” 


In spite of this lack of knowledge regarding manorial 
administration, it is clear that three manors were more 
important to the abbey than any others: Selby, Crowle, 
and Monk Fryston. The importance of the abbey’s home 
manor is self-explanatory, and it was through this holding 
that the abbot claimed his authority over the town. Crowle, 
as we have seen, was among the first of the abbey’s 
acquisitions, and it would prove to be - after Selby - its 
most significant temporal possession, being valued at £100 
in 1274-75.%3 It was a vast estate, the soke of which 
consisted of the towns of Eastoft (which, owing to a change 
in the course of the River Don, was partly in Yorkshire and 
partly in Lincolnshire), Luddington, Garthorpe, Waterton, 
Amcotts, and the villages of Tetley and Ealand.4 Crowle 
was also the site of a weekly market, held on Wednesdays, 
as well as an annual fair on the vigil, feast, and morrow of 
St. Oswald (5 August). Both events originated at an 
unknown date in Garthorpe, and remained there until 1305 
when royal approval was granted for their re-location.”° 
The reasons for the move are not stated in the applicable 
royal charter, but it is interesting to note that this market 
and fair are the only such events — outside of those held at 
Selby — known to have been under the abbey’s jurisdiction. 
Monk Fryston, also an early acquisition, while not as large 
or monetarily valuable as Crowle, appears to have had a 
key role in provisioning the abbey, and was, along with 
nearby Hillam and Hambleton (which seem to have been 
under its jurisdiction), the monastery’s home farm. The 
full extent of its provision is not known, but in the fourteenth 
century, the villeins of the manor were instructed to carry a 
wide variety of goods to the abbey - such as wheat and 
other cereals, chickens, eggs, wood (for fuel and 
construction), wool, millstones, and stones for 
construction. Monk Fryston’s importance to the house, in 
addition to the fact that the abbey’s ownership is betrayed 
in its place-name, is underscored by the fact that it was 
retained in 1355, when the demesnes of Rawcliffe, Crowle, 
Queniborough, and even neighbouring Thorpe 
Willoughby, were beginning to be leased on long-term 
contracts.”° 
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Fig. 9. Temporal Possessions of Selby Abbey — A. 


Patterns of Acquisition 


It is not surprising that the abbey’s most significant 
possessions were also its earliest, for the available 
evidence reveals that the monastery’s most lucrative period 
of acquisition was the first eight decades of its existence. 
The natural inclination would be to begin a discussion of 
the abbey’s procurement patterns with a thorough 
examination of the house’s foundation charter. This would 
also be the correct procedure, but, since - as has been 
shown - the ‘Foundation Charter’ of Selby Abbey was 
actually composed in the twelfth century, it will be necessary 
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to include the evidence from the Domesday Book in the 
discussion. Selby was not a mature institution in 1086, but 
rather one still in its infancy, a fact that is reflected in the 
results of the survey. While older, more well-established 
Benedictine houses such as Westminster, Peterborough, 
Ramsey, Crowland and Thorney all appear in the text as 
significant landholders, Selby is mentioned but four times.?’ 
Yet, despite this, each entry is an important key to 
understanding Selby’s initial endowments, as well as 
providing a starting point from which the house’s 
acquisition patterns can be traced. 
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Fig. 10. Temporal Possessions of Selby Abbey — B. 


Owing to the fact that the house received such limited 
mention, it would be natural to assume that the abbey’s 
initial endowments were somewhat paltry, but this would 
be an erroneous assumption. As seen previously, at its 
foundation the abbey was said to have been given the 
following: Selby (one carucate), Rawcliffe, one-half 
carucate in Brayton, six bovates in Flaxley, a fishery in 
Whitgift, Monk Fryston and Selby Minor (all in Yorkshire); 
Crowle and Stanford-on-Avon.”* Whilst the collection may 
not look overly impressive, the Domesday Book indicates 
that some of the properties were quite valuable. It is the 
results of the survey, for example, which identify the extent 
of Crowle’s considerable sokelands, as well as indicating 
that in holding the manor Selby also had jurisdiction over 
fifteen villagers, nineteen smallholders, a church, and thirty- 
one fisheries. The estate was valued at £8.” Likewise, the 
manor at Stanford was also a complex estate, which included 
land in Sulby (Northamptonshire), Stormesworth (now lost), 
Misterton and Husbands Bosworth (Leicestershire). It 
totalled fourteen carucates, good enough for thirteen and 
one-half ploughs, and was worth £6 2s. - despite the fact 
that Misterton was classified as waste. The abbey also 
possessed two houses in Northampton (valued at 32d), 
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but it is not clear if these were in any way connected with 
Stanford or simply represented acquisitions that were made 
subsequent to the monastery’s foundation.*° 


Identification of the Yorkshire properties is less straight- 
forward. Although the bulk of the foundation endowment 
was contained in this county, the abbey is mentioned only 
once - as holding seven carucates in the Archbishop of 
York’s estate of Sherburn-in-Elmet.*! These likely 
correspond to Archbishop Thomas I’s grants of Monk 
Fryston and Selby Minor. The reason for the absence of 
the other gifts - especially Selby - is not fully known, but 
could possibly be related to the fact that the Yorkshire 
survey was the first to be compiled. This theory, argued 
convincingly by Dr. Roffe, originates from the fact that the 
formulae used for the Yorkshire entries were not consistent, 
as they were in the surveys of other counties. It is likely 
that the compilers experimented with the entries until a 
satisfactory formula was found, which then became 
standard for recording the results of the surveys that 
followed.* It is also interesting to note that churches were 
not the focus of the inquest. The abbots of Whitby and 
St. Mary’s, York, for example, joined Selby in only appearing 
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as mesne tenants, and the estates of the Archbishop of 
York may also have been incompletely recorded. No less 
that twenty-nine vills from a survey of the archbishop’s 
estates of Sherburn, Otley, and Ripon conducted in 1020 
are absent from Domesday.* Considering these points it 
is possible that the compilers, during the course of their 
experimentation with the formulae, avoided recording in 
detail properties held by religious institutions, only to later 
decide to include them as part of the standard entry - which 
would account for the appearance of Selby as holder of 
Crowle, Stanford, and the two houses in Northampton. If 
that was indeed the case, omitted possessions such as 
Selby (which was certainly held by the abbey), Whitgift, 
and Flaxley would be accounted for, but Rawcliffe and 
Brayton - which were both entered in Domesday (but not 
as abbey property) - are troublesome. Although they were 
later confirmed as possessions of the house (see below) it 
is not clear if either was actually a foundation endowment. 
The Rawcliffe entry particularly seems to have caused some 
problems for the abbey, for they felt it necessary as late as 
the fourteenth century to request, and eventually receive, 
an exemplification concerning it from King Edward III.*4 


The problems in interpreting the Yorkshire Domesday 
notwithstanding, it is evident that Selby’s initial 
endowments provided the community with a solid base 
from which to grow - and grow it did. The job of tracking 
the abbey’s corporate expansion is aided by the 
aforementioned royal confirmation charter of King Stephen 
(c. 1154), since it supplies the first glimpse of the abbey’s 
overall estate since Domesday. The charter begins with a 
confirmation of the abbey’s foundation gifts, including 
Rawcliffe and Brayton, before moving on to the properties 
that had been acquired subsequently.** As in 1086 the list 
of properties is more significant for the quality of the 
procurements rather than the quantity, and it emerges that 
Selby obtained three-quarters of its manors during the 
eighty-year period between its foundation and 1150. (See 
Fig. 11.) Moreover, upon closer examination, it is revealed 
that the majority of the properties mentioned - manors at 
Hambleton, Gunby, Acaster, and Hillam, as well as lands at 
Duffield and Amcotts - were acquired prior to the 


resignation of Abbot Hugh in 1122-23. The origins of gifts 
in Doncaster and South Bramwith are unknown. They 
may have also been obtained by Abbots Benedict or Hugh, 
but even if they were acquired later the drop-off in the 
number of procurements is alarming. Considering that the 
only other estates mentioned, manors at Stainton-in-Craven 
and Kelfield, were obtained by Abbot Elias in the 1140’s, 
the evidence of the charter confirms the Historia’s 
description of the prosperity of Hugh’s abbacy, as well as 
the troubles of Abbots Herbert and Durand. 


Although the abbey bounced back somewhat in the second 
half of the twelfth century under the leadership of Abbots 
German and Gilbert, neither the amount nor the quality of 
the properties acquired during that time reached the heights 
achieved under Benedict and Hugh. By 1200, Emma de 
Lasceles had given the abbey her mill in Shitlington, and 
lands in Butterwick and Osgodby (Lincs.), Holme-on- 
Spalding-Moor, Arnesnest (near Holme), and Ouseburn 
(Yorks.) had also been added to the corporation. Yet, of 
these, only Ouseburn (one carucate) appears to have been 
of any significant size.*° The thirteenth century, on the 
other hand, saw an explosion in land transactions by the 
abbey (Fig. 12), in which the abbey procured the last four 
of its manors (Chellow - by Abbot Richard de Kelsey; 
Stallingborough, Thorpe Willoughby, and Queniborough 
- Abbot Thomas), as well as the majority of their smaller 
rural properties.*’ 


Selby’s increase in transactions during the thirteenth 
century reflects the overall trend throughout the country. 
During the last years of the twelfth century rapid inflation 
caused a sharp increase in both the value of land and the 
cost of the goods that the land produced. Moreover, a rise 
in population led to a surplus of cheap labour. As a result 
of these favourable conditions, landholders, who 
previously may have been content to rent out portions of 
their demesnes for cash payments, turned their attention 
to their own estates as it became clear that agricultural 
management and utilisation offered a potentially higher 
income. This focus on demesne exploitation has led to the 
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Fig. 11. Chart showing the acquisition patterns of the manors of Selby Abbey, 1069-1408. 
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Fig. 12. Chart showing the trends in land transactions at Selby Abbey, 1069-1408. (Data taken from the abbey’s cartulary) 


thirteenth, and early fourteenth, century often being 
referred to as the era of ‘High Farming’. One of the 
characteristics of that period was the movement on the 
part of landlords to re-acquire those demesne lands that 
had been alienated.** The necessity for this is not hard to 
fathom. The rent on these alienated properties would have 
been determined according to a pre-inflationary value, and, 
thus, it was the tenant who benefited after 1200 by being 
able to exploit the property while paying a fixed, 
undervalued sum. As long as such properties remained 
alienated, or at least alienated on pre-inflationary terms, 
the landlord could only watch potential income drain away 
into another’s coffers. 


Selby’s participation in the procurement of alienated 
demesnes is confirmed through its failure to re-acquire the 
manor of Stainton-in-Craven, which had been leased 
perpetually to the Cistercian community of Sawley Abbey 
in the 1150s, by Abbot German, for an annual payment of 
40s.” Considering the size of the manor (said to consist of 
fourteen carucates, and surely worth considerably more 
than the rent that was paid“), it is surprising that this 
transaction seems to have been acceptable to both 
communities until the 1270s, when Abbot Thomas 
questioned its validity. In a document dated 16 March 
1277, Thomas inspected German’s charter and upheld the 
contract, but the process does not appear to have ended 
there. Over one year later, on 27 May 1278, representatives 
of the two abbeys were in the king’s court at Westminster 
arguing over the same question, and again the original 
transaction was endorsed.*! The appearance of the case 
in the royal courts is telling, and suggests that much of the 
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information regarding the situation is missing. If, for 
example, the document of 1277 was Thomas’ last word on 
the matter, it is very strange that the case was before the 
king at all. One possibility is that the monks of Sawley had 
called upon Thomas to verify the charter in response to 
the Hundred and Quo Warranto enquiries, but the evidence 
from those surveys indicate that Sawley’s claim to Stainton 
was not questioned at that time.” On the other hand, if the 
document represents a stage in the process of active re- 
acquisition by Thomas, the case in Westminster would be 
expected, since the monks of Sawley — for the same reasons 
that Selby sought the manor — would have been highly 
unlikely to have parted with it without putting up some 
sort of resistance. Furthermore, as shown in Chapter Two, 
the alienation of Stainton was one of the examples of 
Thomas’ poor management ability used against him at his 
removal. Since the property had already been alienated for 
over a century, the only plausible explanation for associating 
him with the loss is if he had attempted to re-acquire it and 
failed. 


Unfortunately, while the affair of Stainton indicates that 
Selby did attempt to reacquire some of its alienated 
properties, little is known of the level to which this was 
practised. Part of the problem is that almost nothing is 
known about the abbey’s leasing patterns in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Evidence from the lost abbey Lease- 
book indicates that various demesne properties had been 
hired out in the twelfth century, but the low number of 
surviving documents (seven) offers little insight into the 
abbey’s overall policy towards them. Without knowledge 
of the house’s management patterns, there is no way to 
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determine (even hypothetically) how much land may have 
been leased on terms that became unfavourable to the 
abbey c. 1200, and, as a result, any necessity or urgency 
the monastery may have felt regarding the whole question 
of demesne re-acquisition is a mystery.“ Another problem 
is that, although the amount of information for the thirteenth 
century is substantially greater than those preceding it, 
the sheer quantity of evidence does not necessarily provide 
enlightenment. There are, for example, many instances in 
the cartulary of land being returned to the abbey, but they 
may simply represent cases of escheat.** Also, the abbey 
may have been attempting to buy some of their property 
back, but, as it was very common for monastic houses to 
disguise purchases of property as free, pious gifts,*° such 
a policy is almost impossible to detect. Furthermore, as 
the land hunger of the thirteenth century progressed, and 
legitimate donations dwindled, it was not uncommon for 
abbeys to fill the void through the purchase of new 
properties, such as Abbot Thomas’ acquisition of the 
manor of Queniborough in the 1270s.‘7 Owing to these 
obstacles, the only conclusion that can be made regarding 
the abbey’s re-acquisition policy is that it pursued Stainton 
and failed. Whether it pursued other properties, although 
it was likely, cannot be stated with any confidence. 


The Effects of the Statute of Mortmain 


The land acquisition boom enjoyed by Selby and other 
monastic landlords during the thirteenth century was dealt 
a severe blow in November 1279 with the publication of 
the Statute of Mortmain.*® The statute, which forbade the 
gift or sale of land to the church, addressed the problem of 
land held with a ‘dead hand’, that is, property which had 
been taken out of circulation through its acquisition by 
groups or institutions. Ordinarily, upon the death of an 
individual tenant, the estate either passed on to his heir or, 
if he had none, returned by escheat to his lord, often to be 
re-distributed, and thus remained an active part of the 
property market. Land held by institutions, however, formed 
part of an overall corporate holding, and while individual 
members of the group might die from time to time the 
corporation itself remained intact, and its possessions 
secure. The person who lost the most from land held with 
a ‘dead hand’ was the overlord of the property, for he was 
denied the potentially profitable rights of relief (upon the 
succession of his tenant’s heir) and wardship (if the heir 
was under-age), as well as escheat - which, given the 
inflation and escalation in property value in the thirteenth 
century, was a particularly significant deprivation.” 


It is not difficult to see why the church was targeted. At 
the time of the Domesday survey, ecclesiastical properties 
held in chief of the crown accounted for one-fourth of all 
the land in England, and by the late thirteenth century, 
although exact figures are difficult to obtain, estimates 
based upon the Hundred Rolls of 1279 have placed the 
total at around one-third.*° Having so much land out of 
circulation could only have had a negative overall effect 
on the land market, and - although the crown had the ability 
to make a profit out of lands held in mortmain through its 
right to possession during the vacancy of a bishopric, 
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monastery or cathedral church - must have cut into 
potential royal profits as well.*' In addition, it was common 
for ecclesiastical land to be held by frankalmoign, or free 
alms, tenure - by which spiritual services, such as perpetual 
prayers or good works on behalf of the soul of the donor, 
were performed in lieu of the cash or military service that 
were assigned to the property. Gifts exchanged on these 
terms were particularly common in the late eleventh and 
twelfth centuries when donations to ecclesiastical, 
especially monastic, institutions were often both large and 
frequent. Since the service requirement did not disappear 
upon a monastery’s acquisition, the onus for its payment 
was left upon the grantor, or the grantor’s overlord if the 
former misjudged his ability financially to insure the gift.° 
In situations such as the latter, the overlord often suffered 
a financial loss, either through having to absorb the 
payment or losing the property altogether if his own lord 
grew impatient at the inability to pay the dues. Moreover, 
it also hindered the crown in chasing the landed services - 
especially knight service - owed to it; a task that was already 
difficult as a result of properties being constantly divided 
through the practice of extensive subinfeudation. 


The Statute of Mortmain was not the first attempt by the 
crown to slow the loss of lands in the Church’s possession. 
Various forms of legislation were enacted throughout the 
thirteenth century aimed at controlling alienations, but all 
failed to accomplish their goal.*? It was, however, the first 
to attempt total prohibition. Given the fact that many 
ecclesiastical institutions continued to acquire land after 
the statute was enacted, there is some doubt among scholars 
as to the success of such a policy, but most recently Dr. 
Raban has shown that the drop in the overall number of 
acquisitions - especially in the first twenty years following 
its publication - indicates that, ifnot completely successful, 
the statute was highly influential.** This conclusion 
describes the statute’s effect on Selby very well, for, as 
Figure 12 clearly shows, while the abbey still acquired 
property after 1279, the decrease in land acquisitions was 
substantial, and continued to diminish steadily to the end 
of the fourteenth century. 


How could the abbey continue to acquire lands in the face 
of such an apparently prohibitive statute? There are two 
possibilities. First, it could have used legal means, for the 
statute did allow some room for manoeuvre and 
manipulation. Leaseholding, enfoeffment to use (where 
an abbey arranged for its nominee to be enfoeffed as legal 
owner of a property, the income of which would then pass 
to the house by way of a private agreement), and claiming 
exemptions from the provisions of the statute were just 
some of the ways in which religious institutions could still 
acquire land. The preferred method of acquisition, as far 
as the crown was concerned, was through the purchasing 
ofa licence.** Every change of property required a licence, 
and it could be acquired by the donor or recipient, as was 
the case when Abbot William I received one in 1292 to 
accept the gift of one messuage on Skeldergate in York 
from Roger Basy.°’ Originally, a licence was necessary for 
each individual property, but by the beginning of Edward 
II’s reign the concept of a general licence had been 
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established, whereby the recipient was entrusted with a 
general authorisation to acquire properties and payments 
whose value did not annually exceed a fixed sum. The size 
of the monetary limit varied according to the size and 
influence of the house (St. Albans - £100, Ramsey - £60, 
Thorney - £20), but the majority issued carried limits 
between £10-£12.° 


Second, the house may also have procured property 
through clandestine methods, that is, acquiring land 
without reporting the transaction to the crown. This avenue 
was always open to monasteries, as the statute was difficult 
to fully enforce, but it was not without its consequences. 
If a transaction was found to be in violation of the 
legislation the lands would be confiscated and a fine would 
have to be paid in order to for them to be released. This 
is what befell Selby when it acquired lands and rents against 
mortmain in Foggathorpe, Brayton, Amcotts, Eastoft, and 
Gunby in 1304. To retain the gifts they were forced to pay 
a fine into the royal treasury, as well as paying the service 
due on the pertinent properties. In spite of the drawbacks, 
it seems that most religious houses tried obtaining property 
clandestinely, but with varying degrees of success. 
Spalding Priory and Crowland, for example, showed no 
real talent or enthusiasm for evading mortmain, while 
Thorney appeared to have broken the statute on many 
occasions, and with some deal of achievement.°! 


There can be little doubt that Selby was also active in 
trying to sidestep the legislation, but its success rate seems 
limited. Following its exposure in 1304, the house was 
caught again in 1312, but instead of being fined, the abbey 
struck a momentous deal. The king owed Selby £49 8s. for 
corn and other victuals needed for the sustenance of his 
household, and it was agreed that the debt would be remitted 
in return for a general license being granted to the 
monastery, allowing the monks to receive lands and rents 
to the total of £28 per annum.” More importantly, instead 
of relinquishing the illicitly acquired properties, the abbey 
was allowed to retain them and apply their value against 
the general licence, a new occurrence that set a precedent 
for other houses to follow.® The available evidence from 
the cartulary indicates that the acquisition of the general 
licence had a significant effect on the abbey’s method of 
procurement. Royal approval for the acquisition of various 
gifts was granted to the abbey in 1314, 1315 (twice), 1317, 
1321, 1325, 1350, 1352, 1377, 1382, 1399, and 1404, but, unlike 
in 1312, there is no mention in any of the documents of the 
properties having been acquired in contravention of the 
statute.” While this trend toward legality is impressive, a 
similar royal licence from 1326 indicates that Abbots Simon 
and John II de Wistow had continued to act clandestinely 
even after 1312 in their procurement of several properties 
in Selby.® The precedent of 1312 was followed, allowing 
Abbot John II to retain the lands against the £28, and this 
is the last charter in the house’s records which mentions 
any illegal acquisitions. Whether the lack of information 
indicates a complete cession of clandestine activity, of 
course, cannot be determined. 


The publication of the statute did not just affect the number 
of properties acquired by the abbey, but also their size. Dr. 
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Rosenthal, in his study of the effect of mortmain on the 
benefaction patterns of the aristocracy in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, has indicated that licences to 
alienate very large gifts of property were obtained only 
very rarely, and that the most common gifts were of arable 
land, the rents of farmed property, and church advowsons.© 
Selby’s acquisition of churches will be discussed below, 
but the information concerning its post-statute temporal 
acquisitions supports Rosenthal’s conclusions. No new 
manors were added after 1279, and the largest identifiable 
single gift - granted illegally prior to 1304 by a Margaret 
Crowle — consisted of two and one-half tofts, one and 
three-eighth bovates, half of one mill and a payment of 
13s. 6d. in Amcotts.°? The same woman may possibly 
have granted land legally ten years later, for a Margaret 
Tapes de Crowle was granted a licence in 1314 for gifts of 
various lands and a fishery in Crowle. This laiter gift, 
along with one toft in Eastoft granted by Nicholas de 
Cawood, accounted for one of the largest single values 
against the £28 at any one time, a total of 23s. 1d. This 
relatively small amount is reflective of the whole, for the 
largest single value - from several tofts and arable land in 
Selby granted to the abbey in 1397 — was only 5 marks, and 
the value of the properties known to have been acquired 
against the general licence appears to have totalled a little 
less than £15.° 


II: Spiritual Possessions 


The abbey’s temporal possessions were complemented by 
its spiritual holdings, the many churches and tithes in the 
house’s possession. These formed quite an important part 
of the monastery’s financial structure, providing three 
sevenths of the abbey’s total finances in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, while accounting for one-third at the 
dissolution.” As in the case of its temporal holdings, the 
abbey’s spiritual possessions were centred in south-east 
Yorkshire and northern Lincolnshire, including, at one time 
or another during its first three centuries, churches at: Selby 
(the parish church), Brayton, Snaith, Adlingfleet, Kirk Ella, 
Harswell (all in Yorkshire); Stallingborough, Redbourne, 
Crowle, Luddington, Ashby, Lincoln (the church of St. 
Bartholomew), Bottesford and Alkborough (Lincolnshire). 
Other churches were also held in Stanford-on-Avon, East 
Drayton and Queniborough. An abbey’s influence over a 
parish church was normally exercised in one of two ways: 
claim of the advowson, or full appropriation. The claim of 
advowson, obtained either through ownership of the estate 
of which the church was part (such as Selby with Crowle) 
or a direct donation, represented the monastic institution’s 
right to present a clerk to a vacant ecclesiastical benefice. 
Once the appointed clerk had been installed by the bishop, 
the monastery then received a pension that, once 
established, remained immutable for as long as the 
advowson was held. Advowsons were particularly popular 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and while Selby did 
obtain a small number of advowsons in the thirteenth 
century — Harswell and East Drayton — the lion’s share had 
been acquired before 1200. These included Crowle, 
Stallingborough, Redbourne, Stanford, Kirk Ella, Ashby, 
Bottesford, St. Bartholomew’s, Lincoln and possibly 
Luddington.?”! 
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Full appropriation of a parish church went one step further, 
with the monastery assuming the role of rector and 
acquiring the church’s full income. A vicar would then be 
hired to serve the parish for as low a sum as possible.” Of 
the two, appropriation was especially valuable, for, not 
only did it provide the monks with a steady, and sometimes 
considerable, revenue, but the monastery also retained its 
rights in times of vacancy at the house - whereas 
advowsons, during a vacancy, passed into the hands of 
the crown.” Moreover, full ownership of a church could 
also yield secondary income through the possessions that 
were customary to the appropriated church. At 
Stallingborough, for example, the abbey’s control of the 
parish enabled them to procure the tithes, and certain lands, 
from the nearby town of Healing.” With the exception of 
Snaith and the parish church of Selby — which appear to 
have been in the abbey’s possession prior to 1200 — the 
monks of Selby began to appropriate their churches in the 
thirteenth century. This trend toward appropriation may 
have been a reaction to a sharp decrease in gifts of 
spirituality by the end of the twelfth century, or perhaps a 
reflection of the thirteenth-century trend of the exploitation 
of existing possessions, but by 1300 the advowsons held 
by Selby one hundred years earlier had either been 
appropriated or lost.” As seen previously, the fourteenth- 
century appropriations of Adlingfleet and Brayton were 
granted to the abbey as a means of financial aid; the abbey 
also received licence in 1344 to appropriate the church in 
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Sibbertoft, Northamptonshire, but there is no evidence that 
it was ever implemented.” 


Of all of Selby’s spiritual belongings, clearly the most 
important was its possession of the church of St. Lawrence 
in Snaith. Already the abbey’s most valuable single 
holding,” on 14 May 1310 Archbishop Greenfield gave the 
abbey permission to house two monks permanently at the 
church to serve the parish, and in doing this established 
Selby’s one and only daughter house. Little can be said 
regarding the cell’s management, other than that one of 
the monks eventually took the title of prior.” Snaith’s value 
to the abbey, even more than as a daughter house, lay in 
the sheer size of its parish, and it formed the core of the 
Liberty of Selby and Snaith, a collection of soke churches 
and chapels over which the Abbot of Selby wielded 
authority equivalent to that of an archdeacon. (See Fig. 
13.) Thus, the abbot would have been responsible for all 
administrative duties at the parishes in his care; including: 
visitations to ensure proper practice, discipline of clerics, 
canonical investiture, administration of church revenues, 
and maintenance of places of worship. The origins of the 
Liberty, one of many such jurisdictions in the Diocese of 
York, are somewhat obscure. It appears to have been 
established in May 1256 when Pope Alexander IV granted 
Abbot Thomas licence to exercise his ancient customs and 
jurisdiction over the two churches.” Interestingly, this 
grant was received at the same time as the aforementioned 
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Fig. 13. The Liberty of Selby and Snaith. 
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right to wear episcopal regalia, but it is not clear if one was 
granted as a result of the other. Although physically 
situated in the Deanery of Ainsty, it was administratively 
part of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, and the abbot seems 
to have entrusted its management to an official with the 
title of ‘Custodian’.*° Surprisingly, considering its 
importance to the house, evidence for the Liberty in abbey 
records is quite rare, and there are only two occasions 
where an abbot can be identified exercising his archdiaconal 
authority. The first, in 1362, shows Abbot Geoffrey using 
it to take into safe keeping the effects of a corrodian who 
had died while living in a chamber within the abbey, while 
the second occurred in 1393, when Abbot John de Sherburn 
—at the request of John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster — 
settled a religious dispute between the citizens of Carlton 
and Snaith.®! 


Ill: Finances 


As seen in Chapters One, Two, and Three when the 
evidence regarding the abbey’s finances begins to emerge 
in the fourteenth century it often reveals that the monks 
were in debt. Yet this was not an uncommon occurrence 
among medieval monastic institutions. The tendency of 
monks to live to the very limit of their income often left 
them little financial leeway to deal with extraordinary 
financial demands, such as royal and papal taxation, 
litigation fees, and episcopal visitations. Moreover, a 
monastery’s income was not simply reserved for the monks, 
but was also intended to provide for the needs of the 
house’s servants and guests. The number of servants, of 
course, varied according to the size and needs of the 
individual community, but the totals could become quite 
large. The monks at Bury St. Edmunds in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, for example, in addition to 
their own needs, provided for one hundred and eleven 
servants, eleven chaplains, and an unspecified number of 
guests.** Another potential cause of debt was the 
mismanagement of the estate. It has already been shown 
how Abbot Herbert’s temporal ineptitude brought Selby 
to the brink of financial ruin in the early twelfth century, 
and there was very little way to guarantee that, once 
appointed, either an abbot or one of his obedientaries had 
the acumen - and lack of greed - necessary for the office to 
function properly. 


While it was possible for monasteries to accumulate some 
very heavy debts, such as St. Mary’s, York and its 
aforementioned £4000 deficit in the early fourteenth 
century," the communities rarely faced bankruptcy. This 
was primarily due to the fact that the debt rarely exceeded 
the value of a community’s total assets, which while 
providing the house with a steady income also served as 
surety for the monks if the borrowing of funds became 
necessary. A good example of the latter can be found at 
Selby during the reign of Abbot Geoffrey. In August 1348 
Geoffrey sold two pensions to Master Gilbert de Welton, 
Doctor of Laws and future Bishop of Carlisle, and a certain 
clerk named Sir William de Yarwell for a total of 2000 marks 
(£1320). The terms of the agreement stated that the two 
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would each receive forty marks per annum for life from the 
monastery, with the bond being released upon their death 
— provided the annual pension had been regularly paid. 
The abbey was also given the option of paying either loan 
off during Gilbert and William’s lifetime.** This was a gamble 
on Geoffrey’s part, for the abbey was certainly not 
fantastically wealthy. The results of the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus in 1535 list the abbey’s annual income as 
£733 12s. 104d. - a total which, though ranked near the top 
of Yorkshire monasteries, was firmly placed on the second 
tier of religious houses in the whole of England, especially 
other communities of the Benedictine Order.*° (See Fig. 
14.) In regards to the fourteenth century, Haslop has 
convincingly shown that the income of the monastery had 
peaked at over £970 in 1338, before decreasing to a total of 
£800 by 1372-73 and levelling off.’’ Thus, it can be seen 
that the amount borrowed by Geoffrey exceeded the income 
of the house by somewhere between 135-165%, and asum 
that large could only have been granted if the donors were 
confident of the abbey’s ability to cover the amount. 


The anticipation of future income utilised by Abbot 
Geoffrey was one of the more popular ways in which 
monastic houses attempted to alleviate their financial 
constraints. One of the advantages of this method was its 
versatility. A monastic corporation, with the diversity of 
its produce, could offer several goods for monetary 
speculation, including the sale of future yields of wool, 
grain, and livestock. Pensions and corrodies could also be 
sold for profit. Income speculation, while it could be a 
very effective means of procuring needed revenue, was, 
however, not without its risks. Animal murrain could arise, 
crops could fail, or people might live longer than expected, 
and if either occurred a monastery’s deficit, instead of 
experiencing the desired decrease, would have only grown 
larger.®® In Selby’s case, the gamble of 1348 seems to have 
paid off. Bishop Gilbert was fully repaid fourteen years 
later, although Sir William simply disappears from the 
abbey’s records, suggesting that he may have died, thereby 
freeing the abbey from its repayment obligation. 


Overall, the abbey seems to have done a good job of 
managing its debt in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
and the evidence suggests that the most effective means 
of repayment was accomplished simply by the monks 
employing a degree of self-control and frugality in their 
daily lives. When Abbot Simon died in 1322 he left the 
house with a considerable debt of £551 8s.” This sum is 
unlikely to have been strictly a result of his own 
mismanagement, but rather an accumulation over time, with 
the construction of the new choir, heavy taxation, the 
unsettled reign of Edward II, and war with Scotland all 
contributing. When Archbishop Melton visited the house 
two years later, it appears obvious that little had changed, 
for he found the community still heavily in debt and 
overburdened with corrodians and pensioners.”! The initial 
reaction of the monks to Melton’s suggestions of frugality 
can, of course, never be known, but it was apparently taken 
to heart, for by the time of the death of Abbot John de 
Heslington in 1342 the deficit had been decreased to £172 
14s., in spite of the costs of the continuing construction of 
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the choir.*” Moreover, outside of the abbey’s running battle 
with the king over his ability to request pensions and 
cerrodies as a right of patronage, there is no record, either 
in the abbey’s documents or those of the archbishop, of 
the monastery selling corrodies or pensions during the 
same period, suggesting that Melton’s restrictions had been 
implemented and produced the desired effect.” 
Unfortunately, the trend did not continue. 


Owing to the lack of evidence available for his 
predecessors, it is very difficult to establish whether Abbot 
Geoffrey managed the finances of the community in a 
different manner than his predecessors, but it is certain 
that during his abbacy the debt once again increased. The 
primary reason for this seems to have been legitimate 
financial need, for, as seen in Chapter Three, there was no 
shortage of responsibilities that, once undertaken, would 
have drained the monastic treasury, including: the re- 
construction of monastic buildings after the fire, continued 
construction of the new choir, repair of damage due to 
floods, the construction of the vast flood defences in 
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Lincolnshire, as well as aid to the king for the war against 
France, student pensions, and the cost of hospitality to 
guests.** Moreover, the loss of a significant portion of the 
labour force to the Black Death resulted in lower, highly 
favourable lease terms for tenants, which, in turn, would 
have caused a decrease in profits from those manors whose 
demesnes were being leased for money rents. 
Queniborough, for example, was leased in 1355 for £10 per 
annum, far short of the £29 it had produced in 1320-21.” 
Thus, faced with decreasing revenue when he needed it 
the most, it is not surprising that Geoffrey actively sought 
sources of income wherever he could, such as again selling 
pensions, corrodies, and a great deal of timber from the 
abbey’s forests near Hambleton and Rawcliffe, in addition 
to straight borrowing.” While the abbot, as seen above, 
was able to pay much of the borrowed funds back, upon 
his death the debt had risen to £364 13s. 4d.°” 


The debt continued to rise under the leadership of John de 
Sherburn, whose management of the financial situation in 
many ways mirrors that of his predecessor. Abbot John, of 
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course, could not avoid some necessary spending, and 
his treasury would have felt the strain of some of the 
financial responsibilities listed above — aid for the king, 
student pensions, hospitality - as well as many others. 
One particular cost that emerges from the evidence is a 
large amount of construction; including the new cloister, 
new sluices at Mere Dike, and an assortment of repairs and 
restorations of mills, wharfs, staithes, pavement, bridges 
and various monastic structures at their holdings in Selby, 
Staynor, Snaith, Rawcliffe and Reedness.”* Moreover, the 
lease of the manor of Stanford — which had produced £47 
in 1320-21 - for £7 per annum in 1377, indicates that the 
decrease in revenue continued, and, indeed, it was during 
John’s long abbacy that the effects of this trend would 
have naturally taken effect.” Just when the financial 
situation of the abbey may have hit the crisis point is not 
known. John himself appears to have been concerned 
from the earliest days of his leadership, and the letters of 
proxy to parliament, with his consistent use of financial 
hardship as an excuse for his absence, reveal that his 
unease remained throughout his abbacy. As did his 
predecessor, he sought to alleviate the state of affairs in a 
variety of ways. He borrowed money, sold timber, 
speculated extensively in pensions and corrodies, and 
tenaciously clung to valuable properties. The best example 
of the latter being his vigorous, and successful, defence of 
Selby’s possession of the advowson of their appropriated 
church in Adlingfleet in 1370-74 against King Edward III 
and the Black Prince.'® He also tried appealing for aid 
from the Crown — in the form of exemptions from various 
monetary contributions — but no such aid arrived until the 
early fifteenth century. By that time, however, the damage 
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had already been done, for, despite John’s efforts, by the 
time of his death in 1408 the debt had swelled to over 
£1040.!°! 


The dramatic increase in the size of the abbey’s debt while 
the house was under Abbot John’s care raises an 
interesting question about his financial management: if he 
was so concerned about the house’s crumbling finances, 
why did he not fix them? The reason may very likely have 
been that he was not able to do so. Judging from the 
evidence, John appears to have tried to address the 
situation, and while not every one of his efforts paid off — 
over £200 of the debt at his death, for example, was owed 
to various pensioners and corrodians'” — the decrease of 
revenue in the wake of the Black Death, and in the face of 
the continued costs of the monastic operation, may have 
been too much to overcome with the means available to 
him. One problem with proving this theory — or, indeed, 
proving any theory about the house’s finances during the 
second half of the fourteenth century - is the lack of 
knowledge of life inside the cloister. Even when the account 
rolls — especially that of the Bursar — appear in the early 
fifteenth century they tell nothing of the monks commitment 
to financial reform, especially if they were actively seeking 
to keep their unnecessary expenditures toa minimum. They 
also emerge too late to provide any insight into exactly 
how the debt may have grown so large. As a result, all that 
can be said concerning Abbot John’s financial 
management is that he tried some level of reform to deal 
with the debt, but it failed, and that failure ensured that the 
abbey would begin the second decade of the fifteenth 
century in serious financial difficulty. 


Chapter Five 


The Benefactors 


Throughout the Middle Ages there was never a shortage 
of benefactors willing to give gifts, large and small, to Eng- 
lish monastic institutions. This flow of gratuities was not 
always consistent - the level of benefaction was greater in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries than the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, and greater before the institution of Mortmain 
in 1279 than after' - nor did it favour one particular reli- 
gious order, following instead the popular religious move- 
ments of the time - the Benedictines and Cluniacs in the 
eighth through to the twelfth centuries, the Cistercians, 
Carthusians, Austin Canons, and Praemonstratensians in 
the twelfth century, and the mendicant friars in the thir- 
teenth.’ This gravitation to religious popularity is not sur- 
prising since even the most cynical allow that benefaction 
had a certain amount of piety at its core. Secular life in the 
Middle Ages, especially for one whose living was made at 
court or by fighting, was not always viewed as offering a 
person the best hope of eternal salvation; a hope which 
was supposedly easier if one undertook the life of a reli- 
gious.’ However, not everyone who coveted salvation was 
able, or desired, to enter a monastery. The way that these 
people integrated themselves into the salvation imbedded 
in the religious life without actually joining the community 
was through the gift of alms. 


Benjamin Thompson has shown how in the eleventh and 
twelfth century a gift in alms - made for the souls of the 
dead - had a twofold effect on the benefactor of being a 
good work and, in the case of monastic foundation or en- 
dowment, establishing alms through the ‘....g00d works 
and spiritual acts of the monks.”* Thus, by giving such a 
gift to a monastic community the benefactor (who was 
more often a man than a woman) was offered a benefit in 
his own life - through the act of giving itself - and for his 
own soul and the souls of his family - through the prayers 
and deeds of the monks. Since his salvation was effec- 
tively entrusted to a religious institution, or in some cases 
several institutions, in such an arrangement it behoved 
the benefactor to choose wisely where he placed his en- 
dowments. With this in mind it is not difficult to see why 
the fervent devotion of the new monastic movements of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries - especially the 
Cistercians, as a reform of the Benedictine Order - would 
have been so attractive to potential benefactors. Certainly 
not all monastic benefactors chose to make gifts for reli- 
gious reasons, but whether they did or not, this sort of 
salvation by proxy must have been a tremendous invita- 
tion and motivation. 


Benefactors also represented a wide social spectrum. As 
an early post-Conquest royal foundation, Selby Abbey, in 
its first three hundred years, counted as its benefactors a 
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fairly substantial number of people covering all social lev- 
els of society. This chapter will examine the benefactors of 
the monastery at Selby by identifying who the key con- 
tributors were and what they gave. Most importantly, it 
will discuss who filled the important role of being the ab- 
bey’s patron. The patron was the most important benefac- 
tor of a religious institution - most often being the direct or 
indirect heir of the community’s founder - and enjoyed 
particular administrative rights that other benefactors did 
not. The history of Selby Abbey’s patronage rights, espe- 
cially in the twelfth century, is somewhat ambiguous, and 
it is in discussing this key area that the chapter shall com- 
mence. 


I: The Question of Patronage® 


Identifying the patron of Selby Abbey does not - on the 
surface - appear to be too difficult a problem. As a royal 
foundation the house would have enjoyed the patronage 
of the king. However, in 1093 King William II apparently 
gave the abbey to Thomas of Bayeux, Archbishop of York. 
In order to end a dispute between his archdiocese and the 
Bishops of Lincoln, concerning jurisdictional rights over 
the old province of Lindsey, Thomas had agreed to give 
up his claim to Lincoln, Lindsey, Stow, and Loudham.° King 
William then handed over to him possession of Selby Ab- 
bey and the church of St. Oswald’s in Gloucester. In par- 
ticular, the archbishop was specifically stated to hold Selby 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury held the bishopric of 
Rochester.’ It is this final proviso that has caused some 
controversy, for, during the eleventh century the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury possessed the right to appoint the 
Bishop of Rochester. Moreover, in 1253, in the process of 
resolving a dispute between the two, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was identified as the Bishop of Rochester’s 
patron, even though the right for the former to appoint the 
latter was relinquished prior to the year 1148.* If, then, the 
Archbishop of York was to hold Selby in the same manner, 
it seems a plausible hypothesis that the patronage of the 
abbey was exchanged as part of the transaction. 


Such an occurrence was not by any means impossible, 
and, in fact, was quite common. Most often patronage 
would have been exchanged through marriage - transfer- 
ring with the bride as part of her marriage gift (or maritag- 
ium) to her husband, and then to their heirs - but it could 
also be given away, almost as property.’ The latter would 
have been more likely to occur as the patronage moved 
further and further away from the family of the communi- 
ty’s founder, thereby stretching the connection between 
patron and monastery very thin. It would also have been 
more likely if the patron possessed the patronage of more 
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than one religious institution - the prime example in Eng- 
land being the king. Since a great many houses enjoyed 
royal patronage - 106 in the thirteenth century”® - and these 
were scattered over the whole country, it would have been 
natural that some religious institutions would command a 
greater amount of attention than others. Thus, whether or 
not a religious institution was valued as more than simply 
a piece of property to be retained or discarded depended 
upon the nature of the community’s relationship with the 
monarch, as well as on the character of the monarch him- 
self. In the case of Selby in 1093, the abbey should have 
been highly regarded by the king. The house was founded 
by the king’s father as the first post-Conquest monastery 
in the north of England, and - 24 years later - was still one 
of only a small number of houses in that area. Neverthe- 
less, the relationship may have been strained by the com- 
bination of Selby’s relatively distant location from the king’s 
southern base of power and the aforementioned emergence 
of the monastery of St. Mary’s, York.'' Also, the character 
of King William II - described by the author of the Historia 
as always having ‘...evil tendencies...’ to exercise ‘...tyran- 
nical cruelty...’'? - was not well disposed toward religious 
communities. For the most part he viewed them as prop- 
erty and a source of income, choosing to endow on a very 
minor scale, with exceptions being the community in Caen 
and Battle Abbey, Sussex.’ When these factors are con- 
sidered, the possibility that William would have chosen to 
remunerate Archbishop Thomas for his loss of property 
with possession and possible patronage of the abbey is 
less surprising, since it was probably viewed - in his eyes 
- as a straightforward property transaction. 


The exchange of patronage was the view of David 
Knowles, who - in his Monastic Order in England - iden- 
tified Selby as an episcopal monastery. He stated that the 
abbey, along with another Benedictine house at Eynsham, 
Oxfordshire, were unique examples in England of 
Eigenkloster - religious houses whose patronage was held 
by a bishop. The evidence for this claim came from the 
pages of the Historia, where Knowles interpreted the cases 
of episcopal intervention as a clear indication of the Arch- 
bishops of York exercising both secular and spiritual au- 
thority over the house.'* However, some doubt has been 
cast upon this assertion in the work of Dr. Burton, who has 
found the same textual examples to be inconclusive for 
definitively proving patronage. She indicates that any in- 
terpretation of the available information for Selby is hin- 
dered by the problem of whether the episcopal interven- 
tion represented that of a patron or that of a diocesan.'° 
The difficulty particularly stems from the fact that the Arch- 
bishop of York would have had contact with the abbey 
through the very nature of his office as a spiritual pastor. 
In the case of a community of Black Monks - suchas Selby 
- the diocesan would have possessed the rights to hear 
the professions of the monks and to bless the newly-elected 
head of the house, as well as to visit the house periodically 
to ensure that it was being maintained correctly and that 
the monks were keeping to their required discipline.'* 
Proper identification of the nature of the episcopal inter- 
vention is therefore one key to providing any reasonable 
answer to the question of Selby’s patronage. 
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It should also be noted, however, that monastic patronage 
was a malleable and variable institution. It incorporated 
different rights and obligations at different times, and for 
different religious orders. A patron of a house of Black 
Monks or Augustinian Canons (non-exempt houses), for 
example, enjoyed a greater ‘power’ of patronage than would 
the patron of Cistercian, Carthusian, or Praemonstratensian 
(exempt) communities, which made great attempts to avoid 
lay interference. This was especially true concerning the 
most important privileges of granting the licence and as- 
sent during elections of the head of the house and cus- 
tody during times when the abbot’s or prior’s office was 
vacant, both of which were denied to patrons of the ex- 
empt orders, who held such rights for themselves.'”? Dur- 
ing the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries the pa- 
tron, especially among the non-exempt communities, hada 
great deal of control over the selection to the head office 
of an individual house. Free monastic elections were only 
carried out with his or her approval and favour, and it often 
occurred that the patron chose to exercise the power of 
office by simply appointing the candidate of his or her 
choice - regardless of whom the monks (or nuns) might 
approve.'* As anon-exempt community, one would expect 
the patron of Selby to be primarily identifiable through his 
participation in the election process - as well as through 
the possession of the house during times of vacancy. Ac- 
cepting this, there are five cases of archiepiscopal inter- 
vention mentioned in the Historia from which the abbey’s 
patronage should be able to be ascertained: (1) the re- 
moval of Abbot Benedict; Archbishop Thurstan’s roles in 
(2) the removal of Abbot Hugh, (3) the removal of Abbot 
Durand, (4) the vacancy prior to, and the election of, Ab- 
bot Walter; and (5) Archbishop Henry Murdac’s role in the 
removal of Abbot Elias and subsequent election of Abbot 
German.'? 


The first is very interesting, for, if the patronage had in- 
deed been given to Archbishop Thomas, one would have 
expected the prelate to have played a larger role in Abbot 
Benedict’s dismissal. Yet, when King William II wanted the 
abbot’s removal it was not the archbishop to whom he 
turned as his agent, but Abbot Stephen of St. Mary’s, York. 
The choice of Stephen as mediator cannot be fully ex- 
plained, although the text states that Stephen was chosen 
to arrest Benedict because he happened to be in the king’s 
presence at the time.” The instinctive nature of the king’s 
actions could possibly indicate why the archbishop was 
not originally involved, but - whether as patron or spiritual 
pastor - his complete absence from the scene is unusual. 
The archbishop does not appear, however, until the elec- 
tion of Benedict’s replacement; where he is said to have 
approved the favourite of the monastery and the king, Ab- 
bot Hugh.”' What his role was in the election is difficult to 
determine. If he was acting as patron he would have been 
expected to play a significant part in the election process, 
but the wording is vague. It is not possible to determine if 
his intervention was anything more than bestowing the 
blessing upon the newly-elected Hugh, a function of his 
diocesan office. 


In the second event, especially since it was Thurstan who 
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was approached by Hugh, it is difficult to interpret the 
archbishop acting as anything other than a pastor. The 
point could be made that Hugh’s decision to approach 
Thurstan rather than the king is a token of a relationship of 
patronage between Selby and the archbishop. However, 
the composition of the archbishop’s entourage at the event 
- two bishops, an abbot, and @ prior” - suggests the event 
was more of a pastoral/ecclesiastical event rather than one 
involving patronage. Thurstan’s involvement in the re- 
moval of the morally deficient Abbot Durand was more 
direct, but his actions neither broke nor set any trends. 
What is interesting, however, is that he waited for the ab- 
bot to resign. If Thurstan was patron of the house Durand’s 
removal would not have been a problem, and the mention 
of him counselling the abbot to resign - as opposed to 
ordering him, or simply removing him - again suggests that 
Thurstan had not the power to do so, and that he was 
approached by the abbey for advice as a pastor rather 
than a patron. 


The fourth event is the most significant, for it is the only 
case in which both of the key aspects of patronage - par- 
ticipation in election and possession in vacancy - can be 
applied. Unfortunately, even in this circumstance nothing 
can be revealed, as the Historia offers very little informa- 
tion. The king is never mentioned, and Thurstan appears 
only in the context of the monks approaching him for help. 
The author states that this was done as a last resort after 
the inability of the house to agree upon a successor to 
Durand.” As in the case of Hugh’s resignation, the fact 
that the abbey approached the archbishop rather than the 
king could imply a relationship of patronage. However, if 
this was the case it makes Pope Innocent II’s letter in April 
of 1136 all the more strange. In his communication to 
Thurstan the pope directed him to elect an abbot through 
consultation with the monastery ‘...in the manner of a good 
pastor...’ (more boni pastoris).** This is a puzzling phrase, 
and it is not at all clear whether the pope is granting the 
archbishop the right to elect an abbot for a community in 
his possession, or merely one under his spiritual direction. 
The language of the document suggests the latter.”° 


Perhaps the most compelling case for the Archbishop of 
York’s possession of the patronage of Selby is the fifth 
event mentioned above. Archbishop Henry Murdac’s in- 
tervention in the removal of Abbot Elias and the election 
of Abbot German, regardless of the monks’ opinions, is the 
only such intrusion by an archbishop in the affairs of the 
abbey.”° His actions, however, are clouded by his appar- 
ently personal motives as well as the political circumstances 
of the time. It has already been suggested that the election 
of Abbot Elias was possibly an attempt by the abbey to 
enlist the aid of the Paynel family in helping to defend 
against the violence which was prominent during King 
Stephen’s reign. The necessity of such action implies that 
the monarch was unable to execute the proper rights of 
patronage, and could very possibly have given Murdac 
the opportunity to exceed and exploit his pastoral respon- 
sibilities and authority for his own benefit.” At the same 
time, it is possible that the archbishop was acting under 
the authority granted in the transaction of 1093. If some 
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sort of authority was exchanged between the king and 
Archbishop Thomas, it was perhaps only Murdac who 
ever chose, or had need - even if his motives were personal 
- to wield it. Nevertheless, the evidence is too inconclu- 
sive to divine properly the authority behind his actions, as 
well as those of his predecessors. 


The events found in the Historia receive little clarification 
from the available charter evidence. At first glance, the 
idea that Selby was in the hands of the archbishop seems 
to be confirmed by two documents of the early twelfth 
century. The first is a letter from Pope Paschal II to Arch- 
bishop Gerard in 1106, in which the transaction of 1093 
received papal approval, and the latter’s possession of 
Selby and St. Oswald’s, Gloucester was recognised.”* The 
second is a charter of Archbishop Thomas II - dated 1109- 
1112 - and addressed to Abbot Hugh, in which he con- 
firmed several of Selby’s possessions. He states that the 
grant was made because the abbey was subject to the see 
of York.”” However, these charters are not as straightfor- 
ward as they appear. Thomas’ grant may be referring to the 
transaction of 1093, but the lands confirmed in the charter 
(see Appendix G) do not include the properties known to 
have been previously given to the abbey by the king or 
other benefactors.*° In fact, one would expect his confir- 
mation of Selby Minor, Monk Fryston and Hillam because 
they were gifts from Thomas’s predecessors. This would 
imply that the abbey was only subject to the archbishop 
for the lands that were once archiepiscopal property. 


Paschal II’s letter is more convincing, and, combined with 
an almost identical document sent by Pope Alexander III 
to Archbishop Roger de Pont L’Evéque in June 1177," it 
makes a very strong case that the Archbishops of York did 
possess some sort of authority other than spiritual over 
the abbey. This case is clouded, however, by the re-ap- 
pearance of the documents (King William II’s grant and 
the two papal letters of confirmation) in the fourteenth 
century. In 1309 Archbishop William Greenfield cited the 
three documents - along with other papal letters (in which 
Selby received no mention) from Innocent II and Calixtus 
II - as evidence to support his jurisdiction of the church of 
St. Oswald’s, Gloucester, while Archbishop William Melton 
cited the original charter of King William for the same rea- 
son c. 1327.** The use of these charters is significant, since, 
by the early fourteenth century, the patronage of the ab- 
bey can be shown to have been firmly in the hands of the 
king for over one hundred years.* If, in citing these docu- 
ments, Archbishops Greenfield and Melton continued to 
claim the same authority over the abbey as their twelfth- 
century predecessors, it casts serious doubt upon the idea 
that the exchange between William II and Archbishop Tho- 
mas involved patronage. 


The question of the abbey’s patronage becomes clearer 
when the same evidence is examined in defence of the 
house being a possession of the crown. Following the 
prominent role played by King William I in the foundation 
of the house, the author of the Historia mentions royal 
intervention in the affairs of the abbey on only three other 
occasions: William II’s removal of Abbot Benedict; the same 
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king’s favour given to the election of Abbot Hugh; and 
King Henry I’s approval of the election of Abbot Herbert. 
The first case has already been discussed above, but, in- 
terestingly, the two remaining examples both involve the 
election of the abbot. Whereas the archbishop would have 
had a role to play in the election process regardless of 
whether or not he was the patron of the house, the same 
was not the case for the king. If the house had not enjoyed 
royal patronage one would not expect to find any mention 
of the king during the election process. This makes the 
final instance even more telling. Following the prominent 
role he played in the resignation of Abbot Hugh, it would 
be expected that Archbishop Thurstan would receive some 
mention in the election of Abbot Herbert, but this was not 
the case. The author of text mentions that Herbert - a monk 
of St. Albans - was approved by the king only. The reason 
for the omission is not known, but, more importantly for 
this discussion, the mention of the king indicates a promi- 
nent royal presence in the affairs of Selby Abbey in the 
years following the transaction. 


The considerable degree of royal participation is confirmed 
by the charter evidence, as there are no fewer than twenty- 
three royal charters of the twelfth century contained within 
the abbey’s cartulary. The number itself is not overly im- 
portant for the question at hand, but the content provides 
some very large clues, especially when examined in light of 
what is known considering a monastery’s expectations of 
its patron. Drs. Burton and Wood, in their respective dis- 
cussions of monastic patronage, have revealed that one of 
the main responsibilities of a patron was to offer protec- 
tion to the community.** The exact scope of this protection 
is somewhat vague, but one of the primary expectations 
would have been to defend the possessions of the house 
against claims and encroachments of any kind. The pro- 
tection could have been extended to the monastery physi- 
cally - such as appearing personally in court to defend the 
house during lawsuits - but was most commonly enforced 
through charters, the most important form of which was a 
confirmation of the community’s possessions upon the 
patron succeeding to his lands.*° In the previous discus- 
sion of the Archbishop of York’s claim to Selby’s patron- 
age only one such charter - that of Archbishop Thomas II 
- was presented, but, as was mentioned, it only seems to 
cover those possessions which had formerly been archi- 
episcopal property. The royal charters are more revealing. 


King Henry I was particularly active in the affairs of Selby. 
During the first decade of his reign he confirmed the gifts 
his father gave to the house at the foundation as well as 
the house’s possession of the manors of Crowle and 
Hambleton, and the church of Snaith.27 During the same 
period Henry I denied the request for the monks to leave 
Selby.” If the king was not still holding authority over the 
abbey it is unlikely that he would have been consulted 
regarding a move, unless this was due to the abbey being 
settled on royal property. It is not known who initially pe- 
titioned the king. However, the fact that the document is 
addressed to the Archbishop of York (Gerard), Sheriff 
Osbert, and to his faithful French and English barons in 
Yorkshire seems to imply that it was the abbey. If Arch- 
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bishop Gerard had sought the abbey’s relocation it is un- 
likely that the charter would have been addressed to the 
sheriff and barons as well. Also, the same addressees ap- 
pear in other charters in which the king is clearly giving 
orders or instructions to protect the rights of the abbey.” 
Their appearance on this charter implies that the king was 
giving orders, perhaps even instructing them to ensure 
that the monks did not leave Selby of their own accord. 
The form of the charter leaves the abbey as being the only 
plausible petitioner of the king, and, owing to this, royal 
authority over the house is clearly indicated. This idea is 
strengthened by a further charter in which the abbey’s 
rights to the fishery at Whitgift - owned by the abbey from 
the foundation - is confirmed by Henry with the proviso 
that anyone caught fishing there without the permission 
of the monks did so under the threat of forfeiture to the 
king and his judges.” This is a clear case of the kind of 
protection described by Burton and Wood that would have 
been expected of a patron, a protection not found in the 
charters of the archbishops. 


Only three charters survive from King Stephen, two of 
which are confirmations of the abbey’s liberties as they 
were under the reign of Henry I. He also guaranteed the 
house’s protection against anyone who infringed upon 
their liberties.*! The third document, issued in 1154, is the 
aforementioned general confirmation of all of the abbey’s 
possessions.” Again, this is precisely the sort of charter 
that one would expect from a patron, but in Stephen’s case 
it came at the end of his reign rather than the beginning. 
No doubt the chaos that marked his years as king accounts 
for the deviation in policy, but the fact that the abbey turned 
to Stephen for its confirmation again betokens Selby’s 
patronage being subject to royal rather than archiepisco- 
pal control. 


The same trends can be found in the charters of Kings 
Henry II and Richard I. In the first years of his reign Henry 
II issued a general confirmation to the abbey as well as 
separate confirmations of their liberties and possessions 
at Crowle, Stallingborough, Stanford-on-Avon, a forest in 
Balne, and a fishery at Selby. He also granted the monks 
seventeen acres of land to assart at their manor at Acaster 
(Selby) and five bovates in Pollington.* King Richard also 
issued a general confirmation, and two other charters in 
which the liberties of the abbey were described. These 
included their possessions being free from all tax, and the 
monks and their men the right of free passage throughout 
the country.” It is also during the reigns of these two mon- 
archs that the ambiguity of Selby’s patronage ends follow- 
ing the death of Abbot Gilbert de Ver in 1183. The entrust- 
ing of the vacant abbey to Ralph Murdac by King Henry 
II, and, after a lengthy vacancy, King Richard I’s appoint- 
ment of Abbot Roger de London - despite the disapproval 
of his brother - Geoffrey Plantagenet, Archbishop-elect of 
York* - are the first occasions since the transaction of 
1093 when the two-fold rights of the patron can be seen 
being utilised in an unambiguous manner. The appoint- 
ment of Abbot Roger is particularly interesting in that Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey’s complaint was based strictly on his right 
to consent to the appointment. He was not claiming any 
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official right to election or appointment, and had no au- 
thority to claim the abbey in its vacancy. In fact, the only 
power he had over the proceedings was the power to:de- 
lay them, but he could not stop them. The king was quite 
obviously acting as patron by this time. 


In light of the evidence mentioned above, the idea of Selby 
ever being an episcopal monastery is doubtful. The infor- 
mation in support of the archbishop as patron is simply 
too inconclusive, and, if they suggest anything, the perti- 
nent cases involving Thurstan from the Historia seem to 
suggest actions more befitting a diocesan than a patron. 
The case of Archbishop Murdac is more convincing, but 
because the time of his interference coincided with the 
weak reign of King Stephen it is by no means clear what 
authority he was wielding. He may simply have been ex- 
ploiting the political situation for his own personal benefit. 
Also, the fact that he threatened the abbey with excommu- 
nication over their refusal of his appointment of Abbot 
German suggests that he was abusing his authority as a 
diocesan, not as a patron. On the other hand the evidence 
in favour of royal patronage being maintained is over- 
whelming. The presence in the Historia of the king at the 
elections of Abbots Hugh and Herbert - as well as William 
II’s removal of Benedict - would have been both unneces- 
sary and unexpected if the patronage had been handed 
over to the archbishop. Also, the charter evidence reveals 
that the connection of the abbey to the king was unbroken 
from the time of the transaction to the death of Abbot 
Gilbert, and it was to the king that the abbey turned repeat- 
edly throughout the same period for protection of its rights 
and liberties. Even during the chaotic reign of Stephen, 
when the abbey could have expected little actual royal 
support, the monks sought and received confirmation from 
the king and not the archbishop. It seems clear that Selby’s 
patronage had never left the hand of the king. 


Unfortunately, this conclusion causes the transaction of 
1093 to appear even more confusing. If the patronage re- 
mained in royal hands, what then changed hands between 
King William II and Archbishop Thomas I? Perhaps noth- 
ing at all. Yet, it is also possible that it was exchanged, and 
that King Henry I, upon the death of his brother, reas- 
serted his claim over the patronage of Selby. This would 
account for his early and frequent confirmations, as well 
as for the papal letters of Paschal II and Alexander III, 
which may represent attempts by the archbishops to re- 
cover their losses from a transaction that had somehow 
gone awry. However, these assertions are purely hypoth- 
eses, and this affair remains one of the most mysterious 
and controversial events in the history of Selby Abbey. 


II: Some Aspects of Royal Patronage 


Much of the information concerning the relationship of 
patronage between Selby and the king is taken from con- 
temporary public documents (such as patent rolls, close 
rolls, and royal charters), and so little is known about the 
effects of patronage within the cloister itself. One could 
certainly assume that the king would have received a spe- 
cial place in what Dr. Burton refers to as ‘...the hierarchy of 
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intercession’, and that he entered into some sort of 
confraternity with the abbey.” It is unclear, however, just 
how many of the normal rights of a patron would have 
applied to the relationship. As mentioned above, the king 
was patron of many religious houses - roughly one quarter 
of all of the communities in England during the thirteenth 
century. This fact, combined with Selby’s size, wealth, and 
location, would have made it unlikely that the king would 
have claimed more obscure rights such as: burial in the 
abbey’s cemetery; staying at one of the abbey’s manors; 
being greeted with a procession while on a ceremonial visit; 
maintaining his own chaplain at the abbey; obtaining a 
livery of bread and ale; stabling his horses at the house; or 
- especially - taking the habit and joining the community.*” 
In this way, being just one of many religious institutions 
under royal control could be viewed as a positive for Selby, 
since it quite possibly saved the abbey from various ex- 
penditures. Another positive aspect of royal patronage 
was the aforementioned expectation of protection from the 
king, whose charters and presence in court would have 
offered the highest amount of protection available. As 
shown previously, the trends of confirming the abbey’s 
possessions and liberties that had begun with King Henry 
I extended through the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. General confirmations continued to be issued regu- 
larly upon the king succeeding to the throne, on several 
occasions (especially during the reign of Edward III) pleas 
of court in the abbey’s favour were inspected and upheld, 
and, after the promulgation of the mortmain legislation made 
acquisition by religious institutions much more difficult, 
the abbey was issued several royal licences allowing them 
to both obtain properties and maintain possession of those 
they had acquired in violation of the statute. 


Royal patronage also had its negative aspects. We have 
already seen that the Abbot of Selby was frequently re- 
quested to perform service for the king. While this may 
have increased the prestige of the abbot, and possibly the 
abbey, it also removed the pastor’s focus from his flock, 
and may have contributed to some of the discipline prob- 
lems within the cloister. Most of the drawbacks, however, 
were financial in nature. The king had the right to request 
financial assistance from the many monasteries in his pa- 
tronage, as well as to enjoy the hospitality of the house. In 
the case of the latter it was technically only the patron who 
could demand hospitality by right, although it was often 
requested as lodging for his servants as well.”? The right 
of hospitality being utilised at Selby can only be docu- 
mented on a few occasions in the early fourteenth century. 
King Edward I visited Selby on 1 June 1300, but, consider- 
ing that he also visited Riccall and Brotherton on the same 
day, his actual stay in Selby was probably very short, and 
the manner in which the abbey may have entertained him 
is unknown.* As mentioned previously, King Edward II’s 
stay at the abbey in June 1322 is the only one for which 
documentation is available, and it is during the reign of the 
same king that the only evidence exists for the abbey ex- 
tending its hospitality to the king’s entourage. On 8 June 
1312 - while the king was at York - the royal court and 
household were lodged at Selby and Howden.*' It is, of 
course, possible that some of the retinue may not have 
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been housed at the abbey. However, given that Edward 
had the ability (if not the right) to request hospitality from 
the abbey, it is very likely that accommodation in the town 
would have been used only if the size of the royal retinue 
exceeded the capacity of the abbey’s guest facilities. Hos- 
pitality on such an impressive scale appears to have been 
a one-time occurrence, but it is likely that the abbey was 
utilised by royal ministers or servants travelling, in smaller 
bands or individually, to York and the North to conduct 
official business.*? The frequency of such visits is not 
known, but the high number of guests lodging at the ab- 
bey during the fourteenth century was one of the causes 
of financial hardship mentioned in a petition to Pope Clem- 
ent VI in which the abbey sought fiscal aid from the pon- 
tiff. Given the political climate of the time, the fact that 
many of these lodgers were cited as travelling between 
England and Scotland would suggest that they were not 
merely the religious pilgrims cited in the petition. 


Another key source of potential financial strain was the 
right of the patron to assume possession of the abbey 
during the vacancy of the community’s head office. As 
mentioned above, this was one of the primary rights of 
patronage, and it was also the most valued, since vacancy 
was the only time in which the patron could expect a profit 
from lands given away in mortmain. The normal procedure 
- in the case of Selby - was for the king, upon learning of 
the vacancy, to appoint a custodian to take possession of 
the temporalities of the house in his name. The custodian 
was also responsible for collecting and distributing any 
revenue generated from the house, which Dr. Wood as 
identified as primarily issuing from rents, the sale of crops 
or wool, pleas and perquisites of courts, and tallages.™ 
From the amount collected the abbey could expect to re- 
ceive something for the maintenance of the community, 
and the rest would go to the king. This arrangement would 
continue until the consent of the king and confirmation of 
the bishop were granted to the new head of the commu- 
nity, at which time the king would order possession of the 
temporalities to be returned to the abbot/prior-elect.* 


It is quite obvious that the longer the king retained pos- 
session of a monastery, the greater was his potential for 
monetary gain. Under such a system, the non-exempt 
houses were particularly vulnerable during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries when the patron also controlled the 
monastic election. If he desired, although such action re- 
ceived a dim view from the Church, it was possible for the 
patron to interfere repeatedly in the election process, thus 
insuring that a vacancy would be extended. Owing to the 
large number of communities under his charge, the king 
had the greatest possibility of increasing his income from 
the extension of vacancies, and the unquestioned master 
of such actions was King William II, whose refusal to fill 
vacant positions was the cause of his infamous conflict 
with St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. While he 
was the most prolific practitioner, William was by no means 
the only king to extend vacancies. Henry II’s lucrative six 
year possession of Selby following the death of Abbot 
Gilbert in 1183, and the seven year dispute at Ramsey Ab- 
bey during the reign of King John indicate that the prac- 
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tice was also continued by his successors.*’ 


The state of the matter changed drastically for Selby in 
November 1213 when it received from John its right to free 
election.** A general declaration covering the rest of the 
country was issued in the following year, which resulted in 
open interference in election being rare by the middle of 
the century, and by 1300 free elections had become gen- 
eral with the patron’s role being reduced to one of consent 
and approval.* With the institution of the decrees, and the 
change in the nature of the patron’s involvement in the 
election process, there developed a routine for the replace- 
ment of the head ofa religious community. If, as in the case 
of Selby, the patron was the king, upon the head of the 
house’s death, resignation, or removal, the community was 
to send two or three monks to the king in order to inform 
him of the vacancy and to obtain the licence to elect. The 
monks were to travel to the king, wherever he happened to 
be at the time, which would have been both time consum- 
ing and hazardous, especially if the monarch was over- 
seas. Upon the monks’ return, the election was to be held 
canonically in the chapter. The newly-elected head would 
then be sent to the king and presented for the latter’s as- 
sent. If granted, the king and the house would write to the 
bishop for confirmation (the pope for an exempt house), in 
which it would be stated the said royal assent was re- 
ceived. The bishop, if satisfied, would communicate his 
confirmation to the king, and ask him to restore the tempo- 
ralities to the head (the king, of course, having taken con- 
trol due to the vacancy). The king would then issue a letter 
to his escheator(s) in which - after stating that he had 
received the new head’s homage - he would instruct them 
to return the house’s temporalities into the said head’s 
care. The king would also write to the community’s ten- 
ants instructing them of the new head. Finally, the bishop 
would induct the new head, enjoin the monks in obedience 
to him, and then bestow upon him the benediction.” 


Under this new procedure the average length of royal cus- 
tody during the reign of King Henry III has been calcu- 
lated to have been 2-6 weeks.*' Unfortunately, it is only 
during Henry’s reign that the records become widely avail- 
able which allow for such a calculation to be made. Thus, 
whether this figure represents a drop in the average dura- 
tion of monastic vacancies cannot be determined. Given 
the strength of royal patronage in previous centuries, how- 
ever, it seems likely that under the new practices the dura- 
tion would have decreased. The variation in the length of 
Henry III’s royal custody would have been primarily due 
to the location of the king when a house’s head office 
became vacant. If he happened to be close, the process 
could have been finished more efficiently than if he was 
elsewhere in the country or overseas. At Selby, the elec- 
tions of Abbot William II de As/akeby in 1300 and Abbot 
John de Heslington in 1335 were both completed in just 
over three weeks because the king happened to be in the 
North. On the other hand, the election of Abbot Thomas to 
his first term as abbot in 1254 took over twenty weeks 
because the monks had to travel to Bordeaux, to obtain the 
licence, and Boulogne-sur-Mer, to receive the assent.” 
External delays were not always related to the king, as on 
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one occasion, the election of William Pygot in 1408, the 
vacancy lasted twelve weeks; largely due to the fact that 
the archiepiscopal seat of York was itself vacant.® Delays 
were also caused at Selby for internal reasons, such as: the 
refusal of the abbacy by Prior Joybert of Coventry and the 
subsequent election of Abbot Alexander in 1214 (the va- 
cancy lasted twenty-four weeks, three days); the dispute 
surrounding the election of Richard de Kelsey in 1223 (thir- 
teen weeks, one day) and the problems of the second elec- 
tion of Abbot Thomas in 1270 (thirteen weeks, three days) 
as well as that of John de Sherburn in 1369 (twenty weeks, 
one day). The exact figures for the duration of vacancies at 
Selby during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
incomplete, but of the known cases that followed the proc- 
ess from obtaining of the licence to release of temporalities 
the average duration was approximately twelve weeks. 


The primary point of concern for the monks of Selby would 
have been that for that average period of three months 
they were at the mercy of the custodian. While his duties 
were supposed to include the proper maintenance of the 
house in his charge, abuse of religious houses by their 
supposed guardians was widespread. The reasons for this 
are not difficult to fathom. Since it was unlikely that the 
custodian of a royal monastery would have allowed the 
amount of income earmarked for the king to diminish, the 
easiest way to make a profit for himself would have been to 
provide inadequately for the house or to exploit the ab- 
bey’s possessions and provisions for his own gain. It has 
been found that on occasion they even seized the 
spiritualities of a monastery - possessions which were be- 
yond the reach of the king’s patronage.® Little is known of 
the full extent of such exploitation of Selby, but there is 
evidence that some did occur. Following the election of 
Abbot Thomas in 1254 the king charged Thomas de 
Stanford, his escheator north of the River Trent, to repay 
the abbey an unspecified sum for not having properly pro- 
vided for the house while it was in his custody. Interest- 
ingly, Thomas had acted in this manner after the king had 
specifically instructed him to be kind and favourable to the 
abbey, and to collect a tallage from their tenants in order to 
combat poverty at the house during the vacancy.*’ 


Owing to custodians such as Thomas de Stanford commu- 
nities often tried to purchase custody for themselves. The 
cost of such a privilege varied from house to house de- 
pending on its size and income. Westminster Abbey paid 
1,100 marks in 1258, while St. Albans increased its payment 
from 300 marks in 1235 to 1,000 in 1301 - which became the 
set fee for all future vacancies within that community.® 
Selby’s custody was first purchased by Abbot David upon 
the resignation of Abbot Thomas in 1264. The fee was a 
much more modest 80 marks. In November 1269 Abbot 
David also obtained the right for the abbey to pay a fine of 
50 marks in order to retain custody upon his resignation or 
death. The king was to retain what was his standard claim 
of advowsons of churches, wards, escheats, and knight’s 
fees.® As with St. Albans, the fee did not initially remain 
stable. Following the death of Abbot William II de As/akeby 
in 1313 the abbey was ordered to pay a fine of £80 for 
custody - a considerable increase. The same amount was 
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required at the death of Abbot John II de Wistow in 1335, 
but the abbey seems to have been paying vacancy by 
vacancy, and the house was still being exploited.”” The 
situation was not resolved until 1340. In that year King 
Edward III acknowledged that Selby had in the past lost 
woods, forests, and other properties to various guardians, 
and, at the request of Abbot John de Heslington, he sought 
to remedy the situation. His solution was to give the prior 
of the house complete administrative control. The abbey’s 
possessions were declared off limits for all royal ministers, 
and the fine was finally set at £80 for the duration of each 
vacancy. No mention was made concerning the king re- 
taining possession of advowsons and knight’s fees, but 
Edward’s granting of the advowsons of both Stanford and 
Adlingfleet following the death of Abbot Geoffrey indi- 
cates that those rights were to be retained by the crown.”! 
The charter also states that the king’s lordship was to be 
represented by the escheator - upon the vacancy being 
known - taking possession of a small property in the king’s 
name. He was then to leave immediately, receiving no fe- 
alty from any tenant of the abbey nor removing anything 
else from the house. His stay was to last no more than one 
day.” King Edward confirmed the grant - this time claim- 
ing advowsons and knight’s fees - upon the death of Ab- 
bot Geoffrey in December 1368.” 


As the role of the royal patron in elections and vacancies 
diminished by the end of the thirteenth century, different 
demands of patronage — in the form of the granting of 
pensions and corrodies — rose to take their place. It had 
been a long established right of a patron to ask for a ben- 
efice from a house under his control on behalf of one of his 
clerks. If none was available the house was to pay the said 
clerk a pension until a position came open. Such requests 
were normally very random, but by the close of the thir- 
teenth century it had become standard practice for the 
king to grant a pension from one of his many religious 
houses upon the installation of a new abbot (prior or ab- 
bess). While the grant of a pension was reserved for 
clerks, corrodies were open to all royal officials, and proved 
a useful and versatile way for the king to provide for serv- 
ants who were no longer capable of performing their du- 
ties. Grants of this nature began in the early thirteenth 
century, but exploded in popularity during the reigns of 
Kings Edward | and II. Dr. Tillotson has indicated that the 
close rolls yield at least one hundred and fifty requests for 
corrodies in the years 1292-1306, and four hundred fifty 
under Edward II’s rule. He also notes that the documents 
of monastic responses to such requests suggest that the 
numbers were even greater than what appear in the rolls.” 
Although the king possessed the most monasteries in the 
country, he also employed the most servants, and the de- 
velopment of pensions and corrodies gave him the oppor- 
tunity to fulfil and obligation to provide for the latter at no 
cost to himself. Such was the burden of these two aspects 
of patronage that twice — in 1315, and in 1327 upon the 
succession of Edward III — did the clergy complain to the 
throne as one voice, obtaining after the second attempt a 
promise from the new king to make requests only where he 
had the right to do so. The promise, however, proved to be 
hollow, and Edward continued to force pensions and 
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corrodies on religious houses — even those he had previ- 
ously exempted — throughout his reign.” 


III: Benefactors 


While the king, as founder and patron, held the most con- 
siderable influence over the abbey, royal gifts accounted 
for only a small portion of Selby’s total estate. The major- 
ity of possessions were acquired by the house from a broad 
cross-section of society, and through numerous methods, 
be it purchase, exchange, or gift. Owing to this variety in 
acquisition, some clarification is needed as to the proper 
use of the term ‘benefactor’. In its most simple form, a 
‘benefactor’ can be defined as any person other than the 
patron who gave gifts in free alms to the abbey. Since the 
motivations of the donor can very seldom be determined, 
the gifts could have been given for spiritual, political, or 
social reasons, but the donor should not have expected 
any return for a gift other than spiritual benefit.” This dis- 
cussion will concentrate only on gifts to the abbey, but, as 
mentioned previously in Chapter Four, distinguishing be- 
tween gifts, exchanges and purchases is not always an 
easy task, and, while it must be certain that some of the 
charters of Selby are clandestine purchases or exchanges, 
it is impossible to form an estimate as to the ratio. 


The discussion of Selby’s benefactors will also necessi- 
tate their separation and categorisation by social stand- 
ing. This task is hindered by the large amount of social flux 
that was common in the Middle Ages, thus requiring spe- 
cific categories that are broad enough to incorporate the 
change. This problem was solved by Dr. Wardrop in her 
work on the benefactors of Fountains Abbey. By consid- 
ering criteria such as size and extent of possessions, level 
of social connection and influence, familial association 
(primarily through marriage), and peer recognition, she was 
able to form three classifications of benefactors for the 
Cistercian house: Magnates, Knightly Families, Peasants.” 
These categories are able to address the problem of social 
change - particularly change within generations of the same 
family - without being compromised. For this reason, and 
because the benefactors of Selby and Fountains overlap 
and provide some basis for comparison, these categories 
will also provide a good foundation for the discussion of 
the benefactors of Selby. It will be necessary, however, to 
make one change to better fit the available evidence. The 
first two categories, Magnates and Knightly Families, will 
remain while the third, Peasants, will be expanded to reflect 
Selby’s location and include a discussion of the gifts from 
townsmen. Two other sections, topical in nature rather than 
a reflection of social status, will also be added, as a means 
to better discuss gifts from women (who were not sepa- 
rated out in Wardrop’s work) and other ecclesiastics. 


Magnates 


Of the three classifications the magnates are the easiest to 
identify. This is primarily due to their frequent appearance 
in contemporary historical and public documents; a result 
of their elevated social standing. They are defined by 
Wardrop as laymen who may have (but not necessarily) 
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held their lands in chief. Their form of tenure - whether 
through the obligatory military designation of per 
baroniam or through the less demanding knight service - 
was not important, but they were men whom their peers 
recognised as being of power, influence, and who expressed 
the bearing and feeling of nobility. They were men whose 
possessions were not confined to one geographical area 
(such as Yorkshire or Lincolnshire), and who had access 
to the sphere of royal power. Finally, they were families 
almost exclusively of Anglo-Norman origin who intermar- 
ried amongst their own, thus creating a series of lordships 
that were hopelessly interlocked, yet possessed ‘...a com- 
mon interest in power and its rewards.’” A large number of 
such men obtained land in Yorkshire in the aftermath of the 
Conquest, when the area was essentially a frontier that 
was prone to rebellion. Local tenants were replaced by the 
men of King William I, and so complete was the take-over, 
that by the time of the Domesday survey in 1086 only one 
of the royal tenants in chief in Yorkshire was an English- 
man.* Yet, despite the strong presence of the magnates in 
the North, only two appear to have had any significant 
influence as benefactors of Selby Abbey: the families of 
Mowbray and Lacy. 


Selby was to maintain what appears to have been a pro- 
ductive relationship with the powerful Mowbray family 
throughout the period pertinent to this discussion. They 
were in particularly frequent contact over the abbey’s pos- 
session of the hundred of Crowle, which was situated within 
the Mowbrays’ largest and most important territorial hold- 
ing - the Isle of Axholme.*! As mentioned previously, the 
abbey was given Crowle by Geoffrey de la Guerche - a 
Domesday tenant-in-chief in Lincolnshire, Warwickshire, 
and Leicestershire - at the foundation of the house, and it 
was to become one of the house’s most important posses- 
sions. Following Geoffrey’s death in 1094 his property 
passed on to the Stuteville family, and then - following the 
Battle of Tinchebray in 1106 - it came into the hands of 
Nigel d’ Aubigny.® Nigel, the younger son of a minor Nor- 
man baron, was the founder of the Mowbray fortunes in 
England, all of which he obtained through his service to 
King Henry I. In the aftermath of Tinchebray he received a 
series of royal gifts which enable him to assemble an hon- 
our that, upon his death on 1129, owed the service of sixty 
knights and consisted of vast holdings in Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Cumbria, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire.® The 
king was also responsible for the family cognomen, through 
his gift to Nigel of the hand of Maud de Laigle, ex-wife of 
the disgraced former earl of Northumberland, Robert de 
Mowbray, in 1107. Maud brought to the marriage her former 
husband’s fief of Mowbray in Normandy, and Nigel’s prog- 
eny were to assume that name.* 


Shortly after obtaining his Lincolnshire estates, Nigel 
reached an agreement with the abbey concerning Crowle. 
The house was to have its own wapentake and warren in 
the vill and all that lie adjacent to it with soke, sac, thol, 
theam, and infangentheof. For this grant - which is in es- 
sence a confirmation of de la Guerche’s gift® - the abbey 
was to receive Nigel into the community as a full brother 
and always to send one monk into the church of St. 
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Germanus at Selby to feed one pauper in alms. This service 
was to be done for the good of Nigel, his wife, Geoffrey de 
la Guerche, his ancestors, and all of the benefactors of the 
abbey.* A charter of this nature, in which the benefactor is 
said to have entered into confraternity with the abbey, is 
rare in the records of Selby. Nigel was clearly trading mate- 
rial goods for spiritual gain, and, thus, this charter is a fine 
example of monastic benefaction at its truest form. He also 
gave to the abbey one carucate of land in Amcotts - the 
proceeds from which were to aid in the illumination of the 
abbey church.*” 


The abbey’s relationship to Nigel’s son and heir, Roger - the 
first to use the name ‘Mowbray’, was slightly more trouble- 
some. As mentioned in Chapter One, he had apparently 
played some role in the violence at Selby during the reign of 
Abbot Elias Paynel. The extent of his efforts are not known, 
but in a charter dating c. 1150 he gave to the abbey his 
manor at Middlethorpe (near York) as recompense for dam- 
age he had inflicted on the abbey church.** The house was 
to maintain possession of the manor until Roger could find 
a property of equal value in Yorkshire with which it could be 
exchanged. It appears likely that he found what he was seek- 
ing in his fief at Acaster (Selby), from which he gave an 
unspecified amount to the abbey c. 1150-54. Roger also 
seems to have infringed on the abbey’s rights at Crowle. A 
charter from King Henry II, dated 1154-62, upheld Selby’s 
rights to have dogs in their forests there, and specifically 
instructed Roger not to interfere with the king’s justice.” 
This would imply that he had either petitioned the king, or 
had somehow superseded the abbey’s rights causing them 
to petition. However, not all of Roger’s contact with the 
abbey was negative. Later in his career - in a charter was 
witnessed by his son Nigel de Mowbray - he granted to the 
monks six bovates in Woodhouse, Lincolnshire and five 
acres close by near Belton. He also served as witness to his 
son Nigel’s gift to the abbey of ‘Towcroft’ and all of the 
crofts in Mosswood, Lincolnshire.”! 


Following the death of Nigel de Mowbray in 1191, the in- 
volvement of the family with Selby decreased consider- 
ably. There is no mention of any gifts given in the thir- 
teenth century, and the only evidence for any association 
at all was the abbey’s purchase in April 1258 of a confirma- 
tion from Roger II de Mowbray of their possession of the 
manor of Queniborough, Leicestershire.” The next appear- 
ance of the family in the documents does not occur until 
that of Lord John de Mowbray in August 1310. There had 
apparently been some more controversy between the prop- 
erties at Crowle and Axholme, and John and the abbey 
reached another agreement over divisions, boundaries, 
warren, and the free movement of animals.” The relation- 
ship between the two parties was apparently still good, 
and this was apparently also the case in March 1337 when 
John’s son, Lord John II de Mowbray, granted the abbey 
the right to enclose five acres of waste at both Luddington 
and Eastoft in Lincolnshire with permission to build within 
the enclosures.” 


Selby’s relationship with the Lacy family appears to have 
been slightly less productive. The founder of the family, 
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Ilbert de Lacy, was from the Norman following of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, and at the time of the Domesday survey 
he possessed extensive holdings in Yorkshire (primarily in 
the southern half of the West Riding), Lincolnshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Surrey.” In his study of the Lacy family, Wightman has 
indicated that Ilbert was a fairly generous benefactor to 
existing religious houses, but only began bestowing his 
gifts following the Domesday survey.” With this in mind, 
it appears that one of his earliest gifts was the vill of 
Hambleton, which he granted to Selby c. 1086-88. The ter- 
minus post quem non for this date is obtained from the fact 
that Bishop Odo, who forfeited his lands in 1088, gave his 
assent to the gift.*’ 


Unfortunately, Ilbert’s successors did not build upon his 
precedent. His son Robert, and grandsons, [Ibert II and 
Henry, each confirmed Selby in its possession of 
Hambleton, but neither of them added to the initial grant.” 
Certainly one reason for this would have been the family’s 
loss of their English estates between the years 1114 and 
1135, but the main reason was probably the founding of 
the Cluniac house of St. John the Evangelist in Pontefract 
by Robert de Lacy in the last decade of the eleventh cen- 
tury.” With the family’s own monastery to endow and sup- 
port it is not surprising that their gifts to other houses - 
especially one so geographically near as Selby - would 
diminish. The only one that appears to have had anything 
to do with Selby at all was Henry, but the building of his 
castle in the town resulted only in violence and destruc- 
tion.'®° The first line of the Lacy family ended upon the 
death of Henry’s son, Robert II, without issue in 1193. 


The second line of the family began with Roger de Lacy 
who died in 1211. He was the son of John, Constable of 
Chester, and great-grandson of Aubreye de Lacy - the elder 
sister of the aforementioned IIbert II and Henry.'”' Roger’s 
son John, the earl of Lincoln, was the same who was in- 
volved with the abbey in the aforementioned events of 
1229. The monks had apparently had their draught animals 
stolen from their manor in Rawcliffe by William Warenne, 
who took the said animals back to his manor at Thorne. In 
October of that year, Abbot Richard de Kelsey approached 
Earl John for help, and, for a payment of 100 acres of meadow 
in the waste of Rawcliffe - and half of an agistment in the 
same vill, the earl was able to free the animals through the 
use of force and arms.'” This is the only occurrence of 
such an affair in the records of Selby. The first recorded 
gift of the Lacy family since that of Ilbert I, however, is 
from John’s son, Edmund, who relinquished his rights to 
Gilstead (west of the vill of Snaith) in exchange for a mass 
to be said for the souls of his parents and ancestors at the 
church of St. Lawrence, Snaith every Friday and Sunday. 
Edmund was succeeded by his son, Henry, whose actions 
toward the abbey were somewhat inconsistent. In the ab- 
bacy of John I de Wistow he dispossessed the abbey of its 
waste, moor and turbaries in Inclesmoor and Eastoft, and it 
took the house almost thirty years to reclaim the prop- 
erty.'° Later, however, while still holding the abbey’s lands, 
he bestowed upon Selby the newly-dedicated cemetery at 
Whitgift for the purpose of building within the grounds a 
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new church or chapel in honour of St. Mary Magdalene.'™ 
Whether this was done to placate the monks is not known. 
The Lacy family line died out with Henry, and upon his 
death the family lands passed to Thomas of Lancaster. 


The only other of the great magnate families of the north of 
England to appear as a benefactor of Selby were those of 
Paynel and Brus, but their contributions were very small. 
Ralph Paynel, Domesday-tenant in chief in six counties - 
and father of the future Abbot Elias - gave to the abbey 
land, meadow, woods, and water in his soke of Drax at a 
place called ‘del Nesse’(Newland) sometime in the early 
twelfth century. The gift was later confirmed by his son 
and heir, William.'® The gift of Peter de Brus in 1240 was 
even smaller - one acre in Carlton - and may actually have 
been an exchange in which the abbey agreed to provide 
him with a chantry chapel.'® Other great families - such as 
Percy, Vescy, Trussebut, Ros, and Meinill - all appear in 
Selby’s cartulary, but only in instances of confirming other 
grants or as witnesses. Dr. Wardrop has suggested that 
for Fountains Abbey, although the number and value of 
the gifts were also not overly large, the grants by the mag- 
nates were important in setting an example to their tenants, 
and possibly influencing them, to endow the monastery. '°” 
It is possible that something similar may have been hap- 
pening at Selby, but it does not fully account for the scar- 
city of magnate donations to the house. 


Most likely, the lack of grants was due to a combination of 
two factors: the reduced ability for endowment in the later 
generations of magnate families, and local competition for 
the endowments available. The pattern of the magnate 
donations to Selby shows that the significant gifts were 
given by the early generations of the families, when their 
newly-acquired properties - as well as their power and au- 
thority - were plentiful, while very little came from the later 
generations. Similar patterns were found by J. C. Ward, in 
her work on the endowments of the Claire family, and 
Wardrop - who indicated that the blind generosity of their 
ancestors could leave the later generations of a particular 
family with decreased estates, resulting in diminished power 
and authority, that would not have left them in a position 
to continue issuing grants of the same kind or quantity. 
Indeed, Wardrop has also shown that the later genera- 
tions of the magnate families who endowed Fountains (simi- 
larly to those at Selby) tended to either: issue confirma- 
tions of previous familial gifts and witness charters (if they 
thought well of the house), or - if they thought poorly of it 
- attempt to reclaim whatever lands and rights they could.'® 
This problem was accompanied at Selby by the abbey’s 
location and the surrounding competition for endowments. 
The house’s proximity to St. Mary’s, York would always 
have placed the two in rivalry for benefactors; a rivalry 
Selby was unlikely to win. Moreover, and more importantly, 
the closer a monastery was situated to the main posses- 
sion of a magnate family, the greater potential there was for 
benefaction. Unfortunately for Selby, two of the three fami- 
lies whose holdings were geographically nearest to the 
abbey - the Lacys and Paynels - had founded other reli- 
gious communities very close nearby. The Lacy founda- 
tion at Pontefract was mentioned above, while Ralph Paynel 
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re-founded the priory of Holy Trinity, York in 1089, and his 
son William initiated the Augustinian Priory of St. Nicholas 
at Drax in the 1130s.'” Thus, the abbey not only faced 
competition for endowments from other local religious 
houses, but also from houses that had been founded by 
the local magnates. It is difficult to see how Selby could 
have been a priority for the later generations of either the 
Lacys or Paynels, and it is not surprising to see the number 
of donations from these families dropping off sharply fol- 
lowing the foundation of their own religious communities.''® 


Knightly Families 


While the donations from magnates tended to be relatively 
few in number, those from the next tier of society were 
much greater. In the case of Fountains Abbey, Wardrop 
has estimated that gifts from people of knightly or poten- 
tially knightly status could possibly have accounted for 
almost eighty percent of the total acreage acquired by the 
house.''' The numbers from Selby are not that high - prob- 
ably closer to 40-45 percent - but at both monasteries the 
knightly families can be shown to represent the largest 
single group of benefactors.''? There are, however, some 
difficulties in identifying who should be included in this 
group. For some of the larger families, whose possessions 
and connections with the magnates placed them at the 
higher end of the social scale, identification is easy, but 
some problems arise in trying to determine the status of 
the more local families. In particular, the status of some 
benefactors makes it difficult to determine if they were in- 
deed knights, or merely peasants of substantial means. 
Owing to this, it has been necessary for this discussion to 
limit those included in this category to those families who 
can positively be identified as having been of knightly 
status. This has been accomplished through using 
Wardrop’s criteria of the pattern and extent of a family’s 
holdings, its position as recognised by other men, its in- 
volvement in local administration, and its connections by 
marriage.!! 


Of the abbey’s knightly Yorkshire benefactors, a fair number 
appear to have been connected by marriage. The Beauver 
and Constable of Flamborough families (whose gifts were 
centred around Holme-on-Spalding-Moor in the East Rid- 
ing) were related to the Tison family (gifts in Gunby, Holme, 
and the church of Kirk Ella) through marriage to the daugh- 
ters of William Tison in the twelfth century; and the daugh- 
ters of Gamel Barret (who gave land in Thorpe Willoughby 
and Burton Hall) married members of the Roall and Vernoil 
families (gifts in Thorpe and Brayton - including the ad- 
vowson of the church at Brayton).''* The finest example 
of intermarriage, however, was that of the Lasceles family. 
John de Lasceles was a Norman who held several knights 
fees of the Lacy’s Honour of Pontefract, and part of his 
possessions appear to have been centred around the vills 
of Brayton, Duffield, and Haddlesey. In the 1140s, shortly 
before his death, he gave two bovates and one carucate of 
land in Brayton to the abbey, along with the service of his 
man Archil and an unspecified amount of land in Langley 
(located between Selby and Brayton).'!* It seems that John 
had a sister, Emma, who married Peter de Birkin, son of the 
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Saxon Assulf, and possible great-grandson of Gamel who, 
at the time of Domesday, held Birkin and other lands from 
Ilbert de Lacy.''® They had a son, Adam, who held six 
knight’s fees of Henry de Lacy, and upon his marriage to 
Maud - daughter and co-heir of Robert de Caux - lands in 
Laxton, Nottinghamshire and the forestership of Sherwood 
Forest were added to the family possessions.'!’? Adam and 
Maud had four sons - John (the eldest and heir), Peter II, 
Roger, and William. All four of the brothers appear in the 
cartulary, as witnesses and tenants rather than benefac- 
tors, and Peter II appears to have been employed by the 
abbey as a procurator of monastic properties. He is called 
such in a charter dating from the first half of the thirteenth 
century in which he - acting on behalf of the abbey - paid 
Henry de Vernoil, knight, 24s. for the possessions and serv- 
ices of Everard FitzAdam.''* John’s son Thomas died in 
1230 without heir, and the family possessions were then 
transferred to Robert de Everingham upon his marriage to 
Thomas’s sister, Isabel. 


The Everinghams were a powerful family with holdings in 
Yorkshire (Everingham, Kipling Cotes, Sherburn) and Lin- 
colnshire (Westborough), apparently of the Lacy family, 
and would eventually obtain a barony by writ in 1309.'° 
Sometime in the 1230s Robert gave to Selby his manor at 
Chellow (near Bradford), the possession of which was later 
unsuccessfully challenged by Adam III de Everingham - 
second Lord of Everingham - in 1348.'”° The family also 
came into contact with the abbey due to the proximity of 
Birkin to the abbey’s vill of Hillam. In 1255 Robert’s second 
son, John - who had inherited Birkin from his mother, 
reached an agreement with the abbey by which the washes 
between the two vills, as well as the moor of ‘Merkeffen’ 
(Maspin Moor) were to be divided. Later, in 1320, Adam II 
de Everingham - first Lord of Everingham - was to stand 
successfully as a defendant with Abbot Simon against 
claims to the same moor put forward by John de Lacy of 
Gateforth and John de Burstall.!?! 


Meanwhile, the Lasceles family line can be traced further, 
through John’s eldest son Simon. He married Agnes, sister 
and heir of William de Ottringham, whose estates were in 
the East Riding, and the family thereafter became centred 
in Holderness.'” The estates in the West Riding and 
Duffield in the East Riding, however, appear to have formed 
the maritagium of Simon’s grand-daughters, Agnes and 
Juliana. In the first half of the thirteenth century Agnes 
married Miles Basset, Lord of North Moreton, Berkshire 
and together they gave to Selby thirty acres of land in the 
territory of Brayton. The land was certainly from Agnes’ 
inheritance, and in return the abbey was to say a mass on 
the anniversary of their death. On the same day as the 
anniversary mass the monks were also to be given by the 
cellarer of the abbey a pittance of wine worth 5s.'* Due to 
the fact that three men named Miles Basset succeeded 
each other to the possession of North Moreton, the exact 
identity of the benefactor of Selby cannot be determined. 
It is known, however, that the heir of the third Miles was 
his daughter, Margaret, who married Sir Nicholas de 
Stapleton, knight and judge of the King’s Bench prior to 
1279.!4 The former Lasceles lands passed, thus, into the 
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family of Sir Nicholas, and the last mention of the Bassets 
in the Selby cartulary dates from c.1260-80, when a certain 
Richard Basset ceded to the abbey his portion of the hill 
and wood of Brayton Barf - totalling at least sixteen 
bovates.'”* The rest of the inheritance followed Juliana 
into her marriage to Roger de Cressy, and thence to Hugh 
de Mar upon his marriage to their grand-daughter, also 
named Agnes. Hugh gave several lands in Brayton to Selby 
in the middle of the thirteenth century.!”° 


Most of the families - with the exception of the Tisons/ 
Beauvers/Constables - appear to have been local, falling 
within the ten mile radius of the house. The Birkin/ 
Everingham, Lasceles, Barret, Roall, Vernoil, and Basset/ 
Stapleton families have all been mentioned, and to them - 
in the thirteenth century - could be added the Barlows 
(land at the abbey’s grange in Staynor), Willoughbys (the 
manor of Thorpe Willoughby and land in Brayton), 
Bellewes of Carlton (land at Hillam and Burn), and Atons 
of Barlby (land in Middlethorpe, Barlby, and the rights to 
the ferry service between Selby and Barlby).'?’ Also in- 
cluded in the local totals are a series of grants from indi- 
vidual knights rather than knightly families. Osbert, Sheriff 
of Yorkshire (1109-12 - the vill of Acaster ),'”8 Oliver de 
Gunby (c. 1228 - tithes from his lands for a light on the altar 
of the abbey church at Selby),'”? Henry de Stonegrave (c. 
1290-1310 - an annual payment of 12d. for his holdings at 
Newhay),'°° William de Skipwith (pre 1227 - various tofts, 
assarts, and meadows in Skipwith and Menthorpe),'?! Lord 
Simon de Kelfield and his brother Peter (c. 1240-70 - ‘le 
Bure’ near Hillam and Birkin, land in Hambleton and Thorpe 
Willoughby),'?? and Thomas de Hook (c. mid-thirteenth 
century - land in Hook)'® all gave individual grants to the 
abbey, and no further mention of their family or kin can be 
found. 


Among the aforementioned families were potentially some 
of the most influential and powerful of the area. The 
Willoughbys (1313) and Atons (1371) joined the Birkins/ 
Everinghams in eventually obtaining a barony by writ, but 
these were all overshadowed by the Basset/Stapleton fam- 
ily. Originally from Stapleton-on-Tees, North Yorkshire, by 
the middle of the thirteenth century the aforementioned Sir 
Nicholas Stapleton also possessed estates in Wath, Kirkby, 
and Austwick (all in North Yorkshire), as well as those he 
inherited from the Bassets. The family were apparently 
knights of the Earls of Lincoln.'** The Stapletons reached 
their zenith under Sir Nicholas’ son and heir, Sir Miles, first 
Lord Stapleton. Before his death at Bannockburn in 1314, 
Sir Miles had served as the Constable of Knaresborough 
Castle, and Steward of the King’s Household. Supporters 
of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster and Lincoln, Sir Miles’ son, 
Nicholas, was fined heavily for fighting against the king at 
Boroughbridge, but maintained his land and the exalted 
family position also, as his son, another Sir Miles (d. 1372), 
served as the royal escheator in and sheriff of Yorkshire in 
the 1350’s.'*° 


Other families, such as the Barrets, Barlows, Roalls and 
Vernoils, were more local and lower on the social ladder, 
while one family - the Bellewes - appear to have been local 
before expanding through marriage. As mentioned above, 
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the Bellewe estates were centred around Carlton in the 
West Riding, and, as they were located so close (c. 4.5 
miles) to Selby, it is not surprising to find them frequently 
mentioned in the abbey records. The first to be identified 
as a knight was Thomas de Bellewe, who, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century appears as a witness on at least 
twenty-seven charters.'*° The date of Thomas’ death is 
unknown, as is the exact lineage of his heirs. From the 
Selby records it is clear that he had at least two sons, 
Thomas and Henry, but it is not until a certain John de 
Bellewe - appearing in the last two decades of the thir- 
teenth century, and possibly Thomas’ son or grandson - 
that the pedigree can be resumed.!*’ John married Laderina, 
sister and heir of Peter de Brus, adding, through her dower, 
Kentmere in Kendal and other properties to the Bellewe 
family estates.'** As there are no earlier public records with 
which to compare, it is impossible to determine the full 
effect the marriage had on the social fortunes of the Bellewe 
family, but it is only with John - the last to bear the Bellewe 
name - that the family appears in something other than a 
purely local context. Upon his death in 1301, John left his 
two daughters, Sibyl and Joan, as heirs. Sibyl, the eldest, 
married Sir Miles Stapleton, first Lord Stapleton, and the 
main estates of Carlton and Kentmere were added to his 
vast familial possessions. 


Among the abbey’s Lincolnshire estates, three families 
emerge: Crevecor/Neville, de Ver, and Darcy. The Crevecor 
family is another good example of intertwining marriages. 
In the second quarter of the twelfth century Gilbert, son of 
Jocelyn the Domesday lord of Redbourne, gave to Selby 
the church of Redbourne, along with five and one-half 
bovates and one mill in the same vill, and the church at 
Ashby.'*° He was succeeded by his daughter Maude, and 
she later married Reginald de Crevecor. The Crevecor fam- 
ily was generous to Selby. Reginald and Maude gave 40 
acres from their demesne to the abbey in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and their son Simon granted a toft and one 
culture in the territory of Redbourne sometime before his 
death c. 1185.'*' Cecily, niece of Simon, inherited the barony 
upon the death of her uncle, and - through her marriage to 
Walter de Neville - upon her own death it passed to her 
son Alexander de Neville.'? In the first half of the thir- 
teenth century either Alexander, son of Cecily, or his grand- 
son of the same name gave to Selby the service and chat- 
tels of Adam FitzEmeis as well as a confirmation of the 
gifts of his ancestors.'3 


One of the tenants of this barony was apparently the de 
Ver family, for in 1212 a Walter de Ver held - among his 
other possessions - the fee of one knight in Bottesford 
and Ashby of the Barony of Crevecor.'** Walter was the 
grandson of Guy de Ver, brother of Abbot Gilbert, but was 
not a benefactor of the abbey. Instead, the gifts of the de 
Vers appear to have been limited to Gilbert’s immediate 
family. The father of the abbot, also named Guy, gave to 
Selby in the middle of the twelfth century land in Osgodby, 
Lincolnshire as well as all of his land at Butterwick, four 
fisheries, and the church of St. Bartholomew in Lincoln." 
These gifts were later confirmed in charters by Guy the 
younger, in which he also added all of his lands at 
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Bottesford, Lincs. He also instructed the abbey to main- 
tain anniversaries for his father, brother and himself from 
the proceeds of the said lands.'*° Following the death of 
Guy, however, the lands passed to his daughter Gundreda, 
and from that time the de Vers cease to be mentioned in the 
documents of the abbey. 


The greatest of the abbey’s Lincolnshire knightly benefac- 
tors were the Darcys. The family descended from Norman 
Darcy the Domesday lord of Nocton, Coningsby, Dunston, 
Stallingborough, and Cawkwell in Lincolnshire, but it is 
their holding at Stallingborough from which Selby received 
the most benefit.'*’ The first gift from the family was likely 
the parish church of St. Peter sometime in the first half of 
the twelfth century. Although the charter of the transac- 
tion is not found in Selby’s records, this church was con- 
firmed as a possession of the house by King Stephen in 
1154, and attempts made by members of the family in the 
thirteenth century to reassert rights over the church sug- 
gest that it had once been under their control. It was most 
likely a gift from Norman or his son and heir, Robert.'** The 
first of the Darcy’s to make some sort of claim to St. Peter’s 
was Robert’s great-grandson, Thomas (d. 1206), who set- 
tled an apparent dispute over tithes by confirming Selby’s 
possession of the church with all of its appurtenances and 
tithes, as well as providing for two lamps to be perpetually 
lit therein.'*? The dispute does not appear to have dam- 
aged the relationship between the two, for Thomas also 
granted two properties next to the Humber at ‘Salterwra’ 
for the abbey to enclose or to make salt, and the family 
continued to grant properties and concessions to the 
monks for the better part of the next 100 years.'*° Norman 
Darcy (d. c.1254), Thomas’s son and heir, did not grant any 
lands to the house, but did quit the monks perpetually 
from paying a customary tithe of 1 mark sterling on wheat, 
as well as granting them the right to transport corn, grain, 
and other victuals in the city provided they make a token 
gesture of his lordship by asking his permission.'*' The 
next in the line, Phillip Darcy (d. 1264), granted payments 
as well as numerous meadows, pastures, and marshlands 
to the abbey, and his son, Norman (d. 1296), also granted 
his one ‘messaria’ in Stallingborough.'* 


During Norman’s lordship there appears to have been an- 
other attempt on his part to reclaim the family rights over 
the aforementioned parish church. Sometime in the early 
1280’s the abbey received from him a charter in which he 
conceded the abbey’s right to the advowson of the said 
church for himself and his heirs. This is a prime example of 
the abbey’s records hiding a payment, for another docu- 
ment from a Robert de Yeuelby - Norman’s bailiff - indi- 
cated that he was sent to collect the payment of £12 ster- 
ling for the concession, in spite of the fact that no mention 
of payment is contained within the concession charter it- 
self.' Moreover, this payment did not seem to placate 
Norman for in February 1286 the matter had to be settled at 
the king’s court in Westminster. The abbey’s possession 
of the advowson was upheld, and in return the abbey was 
to include him perpetually in the daily prayers and good 
works at the house.’ Norman’s son, Lord Phillip (obtained 
barony by writ in 1299), only appears once in the cartulary, 
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as a witness with his father, and following this the Darcy’s 
disappear from the abbey’s records.'* 


Of the abbey’s estates elsewhere in the country little infor- 
mation concerning knightly benefactors can be observed. 
The acquisition of the manor of Queniborough was quite 
obviously a purchase, so Lord Robert de Curson cannot 
be included as a true benefactor. The only other knight 
that appears in the records is John de Foleville, who gave 
one toft and one virgate of land in the same town to Abbot 
Thomas c. 1275.'°° The abbey’s manor at Stanford-on-Avon, 
Northamptonshire may also have been purchased, but it 
seems unlikely. A charter from Guy de Rainelcurt granting 
the town to the abbey appears in the abbey’s cartulary, but 
the Domesday Book indicates that the abbey had bought 
the property.'*’ While Domesday does indeed use the word 
‘emit’ in describing the nature of the transaction between 
Abbot Benedict and Guy, it is not known whether the scribe 
was intending the word to mean an actual payment in cash. 
Considering that Benedict acquired Stanford at the time of 
the house’s foundation it is implausible that he had the 
capital to purchase such a holding in that manner. It seems 
more realistic that he acquired the manor through some 
sort of good works, in a similar fashion as the abbey’s 
acquisition of Crowle is described in the Historia.'** Guy’s 
inheritance passed to his son, and then to his grand-daugh- 
ter, Margery. She, along with her husband, Robert Foliot, 
confirmed her grandfather’s gift c. 1151-73, and the fami- 
ly’s connection to Selby cannot be traced beyond that 
point.!%° 


Peasants and Townsmen 


Unlike the magnates and the knightly families, little is 
known of the lives of individual peasants and townsmen. 
This, of course, is not a phenomenon limited to the records 
of Selby, but instead reflects an increase by the higher 
levels of medieval English society in the written documen- 
tation of their various transactions and activities. Those 
below the higher echelon - especially small holders who 
did not often have the ability or need for documenting 
their activities - were slower to follow suit. As a result, 
grants from peasants and townsmen (as the urban commu- 
nity developed around the abbey) do not begin to appear 
in the records of the house until the thirteenth century - 
when the documents of the abbey itself become more plenti- 
ful. Unfortunately for this discussion, their appearance 
coincides with the potential re-acquisition of land in the 
thirteenth century, but, while the peasants and townsmen 
played a key role in this process, the properties that were 
being exchanged were still the abbey’s. If, for example, a 
man returned the land he held of the abbey in Rawcliffe, he 
was merely giving back to the abbey what the abbey held 
in gift from the king. Certainly, if the holding was then re- 
leased, the abbey stood to benefit from the transaction, 
but they did not add to the holdings of the house at all. 
Some of the grants may also have been purchases or es- 
cheats, and, while these — when identifiable - should be 
removed from consideration, as mentioned above, further 
cases may be concealed as normal pious grants. 
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The remaining evidence - once the definite problem char- 
ters are removed - reveals that most of the grants were 
from Selby and its surrounding settlements - Brayton, 
Barlby, and Thorpe Willoughby - while further afield they 
tended to cluster around the abbey’s older estates of 
Crowle, Eastoft, Hillam, Monk Fryston, Hambleton, Acaster 
(Selby), Snaith, Rawcliffe, and Stanford-on-Avon.'® As one 
might expect the gifts were very diverse. From the rural 
properties, the gifts were small and most often similar to 
the typical peasant holding of one toft and croft, with ap- 
purtenances, and a bovate. Some, such as Thomas de 
Amwyck (toft, croft, meadow, turbary and other properties 
in Eastoft), gave more, many gave less, and some are un- 
specified, but some sort of variation on the typical holding 
was common.'*! These grants differ from those of the 
townsmen of Selby, which were split between gifts from 
within the town itself and from the outlying territory. Gifts 
within the town were small, consisting of either a toft or 
messuage, and reflect the urban atmosphere by including 
no substantial grants of land.'® It is also only in Selby, as 
one would expect, that various craftsmen (carpenters, tan- 
ners, tailors, fullers, and a shipwright) can be identified as 
grantors, as well as the presence of several monetary gifts 
for the abbey church, in particular, for candles on the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The gifts from the territory, 
however, were just the opposite, including lands from vari- 
ous assarts and small arable holdings - both, when speci- 
fied, being usually only a few acres in size - and no men- 
tion of any dwellings.'® 


Peasants and townsmen as benefactors could never equal 
the importance of the magnates and knightly families - or 
even archbishops (see below) - for the latter two provided 
the abbey with many of the manors and churches upon 
which Selby’s monastic corporation was constructed. In- 
stead, their smaller - but more plentiful - gifts may have 
been used as a means of estate consolidation. This role 
could at times be very important, as was the case at 
Fountains, where gifts from peasants played a significant 
role in the formation and, especially, the consolidation of 
that community’s many rural granges.'“ Unfortunately, the 
evidence of their importance to Selby is not as convincing. 
Unlike its Cistercian counterpart, Selby’s landholdings were 
centred on its manors, which would have been established, 
if not fully formed, entities at the time of their acquisition. 
Thus, while one would certainly expect the abbey to have 
enlarged them during the course of its ownership, it is 
erroneous to assume that a large amount of consolidation 
would have been necessary. This is reflected in the fact 
that the charters recording gifts from peasants at the indi- 
vidual manors are too small in number (between two and 
ten charters per estate), and the quantity of the gifts often 
too small in proportion to the size of the estates them- 
selves, to suggest that the abbey employed a policy of 
active consolidation.'® It is likely that the charters repre- 
sent isolated gifts or, even more possibly, escheats. The 
one place where the abbey did seem to institute some sort 
of consolidation program was Stallingborough. Here, us- 
ing their possession of St. Peter’s church as a base, they 
used numerous peasant grants to supplement their other 
gifts from the Darcys to assemble a sizeable estate. One of 
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the earliest identifiable peasant grants, a pasture for one 
hundred sheep, was from William de Barnetby (le Wold, 
Lincolnshire), nephew of the first Abbot Richard, but it is 
under one of Richard’s successors - Abbot Thomas - that 
the program seems to have reached its peak.' 


The evidence from the town and territory of Selby is more 
intriguing, for more grants from this group (over seventy- 
five) are found in this section of the cartulary than any 
other. On the one hand, as the abbey’s home manor, one 
would expect the records to be the most complete, yet, for 
the same reason, one would also expect that the need for 
consolidation would have been at a minimum. Surely, some 
of the charters can be assumed to represent escheats or 
purchases, but it is unlikely that all could be excluded. 
Interestingly, Wardrop identified that at Fountains the rate 
of peasant benefaction was inversely proportional to the 
influence of magnates and knightly families on a given 
area. Where an area was in the possession or control of 
either of these groups - and they were the main benefac- 
tors - peasant benefaction was very low. Conversely, in 
the areas where their influence was either low or non-exist- 
ent it was the peasant who provided the community with 
‘...lands and rights which the monks needed to consoli- 
date the larger areas of land they had been granted by 
those of higher rank.’!*’ It is possible that something simi- 
lar may be represented here. The abbey, as tenant-in-chief 
of the king, held its home manor with a great deal of au- 
tonomy. The presence of the magnates, outside of the 
Lacy’s in the twelfth century, was virtually non-existent 
within the town, and, although many were located rela- 
tively nearby, the same can be said for the knightly fami- 
lies.'** Thus, the main authority in and around Selby was 
the abbey, and it is possible that some of the gifts could 
represent new acquisitions by the house as the town grew 
and expanded, incorporating some of the outlying terri- 
tory and requiring a greater exploitation of it. The mention 
of many assarts could possibly represent a response to 
this urban growth. 


IV: Women 


Charters involving women are but a small number of the 
total, but their appearance in the cartulary of the house is 
frequent enough to deserve analysis. The presence of 
women benefactors in Selby’s records is not unique, and, 
indeed, it has recently been shown that monastic docu- 
ments are a plentiful resource for providing examples of 
the use of women’s land.'® The evidence from Selby, while 
it sets no trends, provides the same service. There are 
approximately eighty charters (out of almost thirteen hun- 
dred) in which women are mentioned either conceding or 
assenting to gifts to the abbey. Generally, as seen briefly 
above, women would have acquired land as maritagium, 
dower (equalling up to one-third of her husband’s lands), 
or inheritance, and their claims to the property can gener- 
ally be found through how they described themselves in 
the documents. If, for example, a women was granting land 
that had been her husband’s, and formed part of her dower, 
she would often appear in a manner similar to Agnes, former 
wife (or widow) of John the Smith, while a woman granting 
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from her maritagium or inheritance most often appears as 
Matilda, daughter of Thomas de Snaith. Variations of those 
formulae were used for grand-daughters, sisters, and 
nieces. 


There are also several charters (at least fifteen) in which a 
wife is shown to be either giving her assent to a grant or 
granting jointly with her husband.'”' These are cases in 
which the wife’s maritagium or inheritance were being used 
as gifts, and reflect the fact that — although they were 
assumed by the couple (no matter how many times a woman 
was married) — the gifts or lands brought into the marriage 
by the wife technically remained in her possession. A hus- 
band had the right to use them, even lease them out for a 
set period of time, but he required his wife’s free consent if 
he sought to alienate them permanently. A good example 
is the gift to Selby of the manor of Chellow by Robert de 
Everingham. His initial gift was confirmed upon his death 
by Isabel, for she stated that the manor was hers, having 
been a gift to her in maritagium.'” In total, at least forty- 
one of the charters indicate women claiming the land that 
is being granted through marriage gift or inheritance, while 
only twenty-seven claim through dower. At least ten char- 
ters contain grants from women whose claim cannot be 
determined. Although only twenty-seven claims from 
dower can be identified, at least thirty-two charters indi- 
cate grants by widows. This is not surprising since the 
widow, with the combination of her maritagium/inherit- 
ance and dower, would have been most often in the best 
position, and most often had the ability, to serve as a ben- 
efactor. This is especially true in the case of unmarried 
widows who, because they had claim to land that was for 
their own benefit and not that of a man, ‘...were the only 
women who could in any real sense call their land their 
own.”!” It is likely that widows were responsible for more 
grants than the thirty-two identified. 


Since the number of charters mentioning women make up 
approximately six percent of the cartulary’s total (and the 
number of actual grants less still), their overall contribu- 
tion as benefactors can only be interpreted as minimal. 
Unfortunately, the amount of property and income repre- 
sented by female benefactors cannot be determined. The 
primary reason for this is the high number of unspecified 
grants. Seventeen simply state that the benefactor was 
giving all of her possessions to the abbey, and four others 
give the location but do not specify the amounts.'” At 
first glance, some of these gifts appear to have been po- 
tentially quite large. Dionisia, widow of John Juvenis de 
Selby, for example, quitclaimed to the abbey her husband’s 
capital messuage and one toft in Selby, along with all of 
her lands in the vills of Selby, Brayton, Thorpe Willoughby, 
and Barlby.'” However, while it is known that John and 
Dionisia were townspeople, the full extent of their hold- 
ings is a mystery, and therefore the size of the grant cannot 
be calculated. This gift may have been quite extensive, or 
it may only have equalled a few messuages, tofts, crofts, 
and/or some acres of arable land. Of the documents in 
which the gifts are stated, the values vary widely from the 
two acres in Langley given by Mabel, widow of John 
‘Roulyn’ de Selby, to the thirty acres given by Agnes de 
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Lasceles and her husband Miles Basset.'° Although many 
of the known gifts are relatively small (tofts, crofts, 
messuages, bovates), some stand out above the rest, such 
as the manor of Chellow, and Emma de Lasceles’ grant of 
her mill in Shitlington.'” Among the many quitclaims of 
rights and property there are also nine gifts and cash pay- 
ments which instruct the proceeds/payments to go towards: 
the building of the church (one charter), alms and pittances 
for the monks (three), and a light to be maintained before 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary within the abbey church 
(five).'”’ Seven of the nine are from women of Selby, and it 
brings up again the effect of the re-acquisition policy and 
if some of the grants were actually from abbey tenants. 


V: Ecclesiastical Benefactors 


The number of grants to Selby from ecclesiastical benefac- 
tors account for even a smaller portion of the abbey’s total 
tha that of women, but, unlike the grants of their female 
counterparts, some of them were quite significant. This is 
especially true of the Archbishops of York. The gifts of 
Hillam, Monk Fryston, and Selby Minor by Archbishop 
Thomas I of Bayeux became key demesne manors through- 
out the abbey’s existence, and Archbishop Gerard’s gift of 
the church of Snaith was, of course, a priceless acquisition 
for the house. Archbishop Ludham presented the abbey 
with a manor in Stallingborough in 1264, and, finally, it was 
quite likely the work of Archbishop Greenfield which helped 
to secure for the house the gift of the church of Adlingfleet 
from Pope Clement V in 1306.'” The abbey’s possessions 
in Lincolnshire also brought them into contact with the 
Bishops of Lincoln, through whom the monks were able to 
obtain episcopal authority for their possession of the 
churches at Redbourne, Stallingborough, Crowle, and 
Luddington.'®° As one moves down the ecclesiastical hier- 


archy, however, the number and quality of the gifts drop 
off considerably, with the only evidence being: Osbert, 
Archdeacon of York, confirming a grant of land in Kelfield 
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(c. 1140-54); John le Romeyn, Archdeacon of Richmond 
and future Archbishop of York, granting the abbey immu- 
nity from paying tithes on a property in Hillam (c. 1246-56); 
and grants from the occasional clerk, such as Master William 
de Lichfield, who, in his position as rector of the church of 
Brayton, quitclaimed his rights on an assart called ‘le Stock- 
ing’.!*! 


There also appear among the documents of Selby ex- 
changes and grants from other religious houses. This raises 
an interesting question about the nature of benefaction in 
cases involving two monasteries. As stated above, mo- 
nastic benefaction was essentially the giving of gifts in 
exchange for spiritual benefit, and religious institutions 
offered the greatest potential for spiritual reward. Accept- 
ing this, it seems a strange concept that one monastery 
would give to another in order to obtain spiritual benefit. It 
is possible, but does not seem very probable. Perhaps it is 
best to look upon these situations as examples of interac- 
tion between corporations whose transactions were more 
fiscal in nature than spiritual. In that scenario one would 
expect to find more examples of exchanges or sales than 
pure grants, and that is what occurs in the documents. An 
agreement was reached with the Prior of Spalding in 1254 
in which Selby ceded the tithes of the parish of Alkborough 
for an annual payment of 2s., and, six years later, the house 
exchanged ploughlands with the Hospital of St. John in 
Leicester near the abbey’s manor at Queniborough.'® Later 
in the century, in March 1291, the abbey acquired the afore- 
mentioned rights for three acres of quarry at Thevesdale 
from the Prior of Marton, ceding to the priory the right to 
any stones that might be left unused.'® There was, how- 
ever, at least one charter that appears to have been a gift. 
During the second term of Abbot Thomas, the Prior of 
Drax granted the service of Alan atte Lidyale de Brayton 
with his chattels, and lands in the vill and territory of the 
same town.'* 


Chapter Six 


The Monastic Town of Selby 


As we have seen from the visitation records of the various 
Archbishops of York, Selby Abbey was in frequent con- 
tact with the town in which it was located. Yet, these docu- 
ments to not tell the full story of the relationship. The town 
of Selby was, in fact, the abbey’s earliest and most prized 
possession, having been received from King William I at 
its foundation, and the life of the two were thoroughly 
intertwined. Towns under the suzerainty of religious houses 
were common in medieval England, and they ranged in size 
from large boroughs and towns such as Bury St. Edmunds, 
St. Albans and Peterborough, to smaller communities such 
as Halesowen. Medieval Selby, although toward the smaller 
end of the scale, was a vibrant and active market town, 
whose focus was divided between the abbey and the River 
Ouse, which, as the main route to York, was to influence 
the prosperity of the town for centuries. This chapter will 
examine the town of Selby beginning with a discussion of 
the evidence for the existence of a settlement at the site 
prior to the foundation of the monastery. 
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I: Early Settlement at Selby 


The recorded history of Selby begins with the foundation 
of the monastery in 1069/1070 AD. There is, however, evi- 
dence to suggest that there was some sort of lay settle- 
ment (most likely commercial in nature) at the site prior to 
this date. This is not surprising given certain geographical 
advantages of the site for commercial traffic between the 
already major centre of York and the sea. These advan- 
tages are best understood when discussed in conjunction 
with the function of the River Ouse itself, and - since the 
river was also, until a very recent date, the lifeblood of the 
town - it is necessary to examine it first in order to better 
discuss and interpret the existing evidence for a pre-foun- 
dation settlement. 


Until the construction of the Naburn weir in 1757, the River 


Ouse was tidal in nature all the way past the City of York, 
which affected water-borne transportation along its course 
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twice daily.' The tides still influence Selby today, and mod- 
ern tide patterns show that the Ouse enjoys a powerful 
and swift flow of water into its channel, while enduring a 
long period for the water to ebb back into the Humber.’ 
The nature of the flow portion of the tide is such that the 
minimum velocity of the flow is at the water near the bot- 
tom of the river, where contaet with the river bed causes 
friction. It is contact with this slower-moving water that 
prevents deeply-laden ships from travelling at the speed 
of the current. As a result, any deeply-laden vessel - with- 
out the aid of artificial power - that set out upon the Ouse 
in the hope of riding the flow all the way to York, or be- 
yond, would have run out of tide before reaching its desti- 
nation.’ The vessel would have had no choice but to sim- 
ply pull over and wait out the ebb before proceeding. 


Navigation through Selby causes further problems. The 
present town is located on the west bank of the Ouse at a 
position where the river bends sharply, almost upon itself, 
to the east. (See Fig. 15.) Such an acute bend causes the 
current to scour the outer (west) bank of the curve heavily, 
producing deeper water at that location than on the inner 
(east) bank. The uneven water depth would make naviga- 
tion around the bend - already difficult due to the power of 
the flow and silting following the weak ebb - quite hazard- 
ous, forcing ships approaching the turn to do so using 
much caution and at a reduced speed.‘ In the pre-founda- 
tion period, another threat to navigation may have come 
from fishing weirs, which may have extended a threatening 
distance out into the river as they often did in later peri- 
ods. It is known that post-foundation medieval Selby had 
at least four such weirs, and the primary concern - when 
royal permission was given for their construction - was 
that the structures did not extend too far into the river so 
as to disrupt the water-borne traffic. If a possible early 
settlement was exploiting the river for food - as has been 
hypothesised by J. Raine, jr. (and seems very likely) - it is 
probable that similar structures could have been in use. 


The navigational hazards found at Selby would, however, 
have had definite advantages with regard to settlement. 
The increased water depth found there - due to the afore- 
mentioned scouring at the river bend - would have made it 
ideal as a transhipment centre. At such a place, sea-going 
vessels would dock and have their cargo loaded onto 
smaller vessels for shipment along smaller, and less deep, 
waterways. In the case of ships arriving in the Humber 
Estuary at /east one transhipment centre was required to 
ship goods to York, which was not directly accessible to 
sea-going vessels due to water depth.® For shipment on 
the smaller waterways of the Rivers Aire, Derwent, and 
Wharfe several such centres were necessary. On the re- 
turn voyage the function of the transhipment centre would 
be just the opposite - loading goods from smaller vessels 
into larger. Selby is known to have been used in such a 
capacity in the middle of the fourteenth century, where 
three documents of King Edward III, from 1339 and 1341, 
charge merchants from York to ship their goods down the 
Ouse and change into larger ships in the town before con- 
tinuing on to Hull.’ 
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As well as acting as a trans-shipment centre, post-founda- 
tion medieval Selby was also the site of an important river 
crossing. Duckham, in fact, has even suggested that the 
ferry service at Selby (then the second largest town on the 
river) was the most important along the whole of the Ouse, 
and remained a key junction between the East and West 
Ridings until its replacement by a bridge in 1792.8 It is 
interesting to note that Margaret Faull has suggested a 
link between settlement during the Roman and post-Ro- 
man periods and major river crossings.’ Unfortunately, one 
drawback in applying Faull’s theory to Selby is that the 
Selby Ferry, first appearing in documents from the mid- 
thirteenth century though certainly much older, was con- 
trolled by the abbey.'° Thus, it is not clear if the ferry owed 
its existence to favourable geography or favourable 
economy. The site may have been used as a crossing for 
many centuries, serving as the impetus for an earlier settle- 
ment (with the service being taken over by the abbey upon 
receiving the manor of Selby at its foundation), or the need 
for the service may have emerged from an increase in over- 
land travel to the area as a result of the presence of the 
monastery and the resulting growth of the town. What is 
certain, however, is that - as a trans-shipment and ferry 
centre, and possibly even a stop-off station to wait out an 
unfavourable tide (a situation that the combination of the 
tides themselves and the perils of navigating the bend 
make likely) - Selby’s natural, river-based advantages were 
being exploited in the period following the abbey’s foun- 
dation. But what can be said of the time before? It appears 
logical that the advantages found at the site would have 
come into play at sometime, especially in the service of the 
water-borne trade route to York, and it is in this light that 
the available evidence must be examined. 


The earliest evidence for pre-foundation settlement at Selby 
comes from the Roman period. Fragments of Samian ware 
pottery and some coins were uncovered in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and one shard of pottery was ex- 
tracted in July of 1993 during a borehole analysis in prepa- 
ration for the construction of a modern supermarket in the 
town.'' How these finds are to be interpreted is trouble- 
some. At first glance it appears very likely that they do 
point to some sort of settlement at Selby during this pe- 
riod. The Roman presence along the Ouse - with settle- 
ments identified at Riccall, Skipwith, Sherburn-in-Elmet, 
Hemingbrough, Birkin, and possible villas at Cawood and 
Drax - was certainly quite strong, and the river was being 
exploited heavily.'? It is known that the Romans utilised 
the Ouse not only for military supply but also as the key 
juncture in a flourishing domestic and international trade 
running to and from York." Also, it has been hypothesised 
that during the early Roman period the mean sea level was 
lower, and that the River Ouse was both wider and more 
shallow, at least near York, than at present.'4 If true, the 
decreased depth of the river would only have made the 
hope of riding the flow tide to York less certain and in- 
creased the necessity for smaller, shallower vessels, and, 
thus, transhipment centres. 


Unfortunately, to speak with absolute certainty of a Ro- 
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man period settlement at Selby based on the finding of a 
few coins and some pottery shards simply cannot be done. 
While both the necessity and the opportunity to exploit 
Selby’s natural geographic advantages were present dur- 
ing the Roman period, the finds are just too meagre to 
build upon. They could possibly represent a settlement, 
or, just as easily, could have been deposited at the site by 
a river that was known to overflow severely and often. 
Consequently, the evidence reveals nothing more than a 
Roman period presence at Selby - probably as part of the 
aforementioned strong Roman influence in the centre of 
the southern Vale of York. More substantial finds along 
the riverfront - such as a small wharf, dock, jetty, or crane - 
are required, however, before the idea of Selby as a Roman 
period transhipment port and/or stop-off location can be 
accepted as more than simply credible hypotheses. 


The low number of archaeological finds and contemporary 
written sources for the post-Roman, or ‘Dark Age’, period 
of Yorkshire’s history has led to an increased reliance upon 
the study of place-names as a means for determining set- 
tlement and settlement patterns. A place-name study of 
Selby yields very interesting results, and has received a 
significant amount of attention. Much of the discussion 
has revolved around the possible mention of the town in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, where it states that - in the 
entry for the year 779 - the high reeve of Northumbria 
burned Beorn the alderman at a location know as Seletun.'° 
The suffix ‘-tun’ is an Old English reference to a settle- 
ment, and one theory suggests that as the area fell under 
the influence of the Northmen, the OE suffix was dropped 
in favour of the Scandinavian suffix ‘-by’, meaning ‘farm- 
stead’ or ‘village’, a replacement that was not uncommon.'¢ 


The origin of the first element in the name, the OE ‘Sele-’, is 
also worth noting. The anonymous twelfth-century au- 
thor of the Historia claimed that Selby means ‘Sealtown’, 
and was called thus due to the presence of such animals in 
the area in early times.'’ This rather colourful explanation - 
absent from the studies of Smith, Fellows Jensen, and oth- 
ers'® - is an intriguing idea, but difficult to prove. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the abbey’s claims to all 
sturgeon and porpoises caught on the river during the 
Quo Warranto proceedings of 1293-94 and again in a pri- 
vate lease of its fisheries in 1360, although not unique, do 
suggest that sea creatures did from time to time make their 
way into the Ouse. A great banquet held at Cawood in 1466 
to mark the installation of George Neville as Archbishop of 
York even had seals (as well as porpoises) on the menu, 
although it is not clear if they were caught locally or merely 
shipped in from one of England’s many seaports.'? The 
more widely accepted construction is that ‘Sele-’ means 
‘willow copse’, particularly since Selby occasionally ap- 
peared in Middle English as ‘Sale-’, which alternated with 
‘salh-’ meaning ‘willow’, which in turn had similarities in 
ME to the Old Norse word for willow ‘selja’.° The plausi- 
bility of this is increased by Selby’s location, in marshy 
terrain on the banks of the River Ouse, which is ideal for 
the growth of willows. 


Establishing an exact location for the mysterious Seletun 
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has proven to be quite difficult, but sources yield three 
distinct possibilities: Silton (North Yorkshire), 
Monkhesleden (County Durham), and Selby. The notion 
of Silton was put forward by two nineteenth-century trans- 
lators of the Chronicle, and is not an idea of great merit.”' 
Although located further north than Selby, the place name 
evidence suggests other origins. Silton appeared in the 
Domesday Book as ‘Silftune’, which led Ekwall to propose 
the OE ‘Scylfetun’ (meaning ‘settlement on a hill’) as its 
origins; with the ‘Sc’ being replaced by as ‘S’ due to Nor- 
man influence.” A. H. Smith has not even suggested an 
OE origin for the town, attributing it instead to the Old 
Danish personal name ‘Sylve’.* The theory of 
Monkhesleden is more intriguing. It derives from a nine- 
teenth-century edition of the anonymous Historia de 
Sancto Cuthberto - a cartulary in prose form of the pos- 
sessions of the monastic house at Durham, extending back 
to its origin on the island of Lindisfarne. In the text, Abbot 
Ethred is said to have purchased from King Guthfrith (883- 
894 AD) and an army of Danes a series of villages lying 
south-east of Durham, just north of Hartlepool. One of the 
properties was Se/etun, which the editor ascribed to the 
modern Monkhesleden.** Why the editor has chosen 
Monkhesleden is not clear. The location does fit well geo- 
graphically with the rest of the properties mentioned, but it 
is the only one to have undergone a significant place- 
name change.” No reason for connecting the two com- 
pletely different names is given, and if the editor possessed 
the information, by failing to relate it he has only helped to 
perpetuate the debate. 


The evidence for Selby is slightly more convincing than 
that for the other options. First, as mentioned above, the 
place-names are not only very similar, but the evidence for 
the origins of the two names seems to function quite well. 
More importantly, following a bleak period after the with- 


drawal of the Romans in the fifth century, the resurrection 


of York as the capital of Northumbria in the seventh cen- 
tury brought a renewed interest in exploiting the River 
Ouse.”° Excavations at Fishergate, directly east of the con- 
fluence of the Rivers Ouse and Foss in York, revealed an 
Anglian settlement which appears to have been specifi- 
cally established for the purposes of communication and 
transportation.”’ The settlement, probably founded in the 
late seventh to early eighth century, produced evidence of 
being a centre of manufacture as well as both regional and 
international trade until the last years of the decade begin- 
ning in 860.78 Such an active trade along the river would 
have provided the opportunity to utilise the attractive geo- 
graphical features offered at Selby. Also, Simeon of Dur- 
ham, when discussing the pertinent events at Se/etun in 
his Historia Regum, states that two powerful aldermen 
collected an army and burnt Beorn, a patrician (a very pow- 
erful aldermen), in the town.” Although it would be possi- 
ble for two powerful men to muster an army and congre- 
gate with an even more powerful third man at the remote 
Silton or Monkhesleden, it seems much more likely for them 
to do so at Selby, the latter being closer to the region’s 
power base of York and located along an established and 
vital communication and transportation route. There is one 
piece of evidence, however, that could establish a more 
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powerful link between Selby and Seletun. 


In June of 1857 an excavation for a drain by the Selby 
Board of Health uncovered on Church Hill, in the centre of 
the town, a series of wooden coffins - fourteen in number 
- which were made out of solid trunks of oak.*° Each trunk 
was divided longitudinally, hellowed out, and then the 
pieces laid on top of each other. Most of the coffins con- 
tained bodies without artefacts, but one, containing the 
body ofa middle-aged female, contained a necklace of care- 
fully worked red stone.*! The construction of a public house 
on Church Hill in the summer of 1876 allowed J. Raine, jr. 
and Dr. Gibson the opportunity to carry out a more in depth 
investigation of the burials than had been possible nine- 
teen years earlier. Working in an area approximately thirty 
feet by twenty, they uncovered seven oak coffins. All were 
hollowed out trunks except one, that of a child, which con- 
sisted of five boards fashioned together with wooden 
pegs.” The coffins were found to be shaped and smoothed 
with an adze, and located very closely together with their 
heads facing east. In four of the seven hazel branches 
were found.” 


Accurately dating the finds is an interesting problem. Similar 
oak coffins have been found at Gristhorpe, in the East 
Riding, near Haltwhistle in Northumberland, and in Den- 
mark, and all have been dated to the Bronze Age. For a 
number of reasons, however, Raine favoured an Anglian 
or Saxon origin for the Selby coffins. First, with two, and 
possibly three, of the coffins oaken headposts were found 
marking the place of burial. Assuming that they marked the 
level of the ground, the coffins were found to be buried at 
a very shallow depth - something common amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons.** He refuted the idea that the burials be- 
long to an eleventh and twelfth century cemetery con- 
nected with the abbey, by interpreting the Historia to re- 
late that Benedict’s initial chapel was probably built not on 
Church Hill, but closer to the river on the end of Ousegate. 
Seeing that the community would have been more inclined 
to bury the Christian dead within the enclosure devoted to 
the church, and later within the monastic walls, the site on 
Church Hill seems an unlikely place for a Christian cem- 
etery.** Finally, Raine pointed out that the burial with the 
hazel twigs was unique in England, and drew the compari- 
son between the Selby burials and those at Oberflecht, 
Germany which were excavated in 1855, attributed to the 
fourth or fifth century, and also contained hazel twigs. His 
conclusion was that the site represents the remains of an 
old, poor Saxon settlement which existed by hunting in the 
surrounding forest and fishing in the Ouse.*° 


Raine’s conclusions, though encouraging, are difficult to 
accept. His hypothesis of the location of the original 
church, as will be shown below, seems correct (although 
that conclusion would be determined by just how far north 
Raine thought Ousegate extended). The parallel between 
the hazel twigs at Selby and Oberflecht is also interesting, 
but a much more recent work by Richard Morris has shown 
that hazel — considered a very special plant for centuries — 
had been used in burials from the time of pre-historic 
Avebury to eleventh- and twelfth-century Sweden. Thus 
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Raine’s date cannot be substantiated on twigs alone.*’ The 
information concerning the Swedish burials found in 
Morris is also worthy of note considering that similar cof- 
fins to those at Selby have been discovered in York. They 
are of a later date than that proposed by Raine, and are 
probably Viking in origin2* As mentioned above, similar 
coffins were also found in Denmark, and it was the Danes 
who conquered and settled in the north-east of England. 
Also, Selby’s place-name has already been shown to be of 
Scandinavian origin, and the names of some of the town’s 
medieval street names (Micklegate, Ousegate, Wrengate) 
are Scandinavian in nature. This undeniably strong North- 
ern influence chips away heavily at Raine’s theory. Fortu- 
nately, one of the coffins of the 1857 excavation - contain- 
ing the middle-aged woman - was removed. It now sits, in 
a desiccated state, in the basement of the Yorkshire Mu- 
seum in York, where it awaits possible testing to determine 
its date. Until this is done, the question of the elusive 
Seletun shall stay unanswered, and the possibility of a 
Saxon settlement at Selby must - unfortunately - remain a 
tantalising theory. 


The final, and most concrete, piece of evidence regarding 
a pre-foundation settlement at Selby is the mention of an 
ufer Seleby in a document dating from c. 1020. It appears in 
a survey of the Archbishop of York’s estate of Sherburn- 
in-Elmet which - along with surveys of his estates at Otley 
and Ripon - was inserted into folios 156v-157r of the York 
Gospels.*? The text states that the archbishop held all or 
part of thirty-four properties in the corner of land bordered 
by the River Aire to the south and the River Ouse to the 
East - including all of ufer Seleby. This reference indicates 
that there was a settlement at Selby by that date. The na- 
ture of that establishment, however, is open for specula- 
tion. The binomial place-name construction, not unusual 
in areas of Scandinavian influence, often represented a 
smaller settlement being near to - and reliant upon - a larger 
settlement, frequently of a monomial form, with which it 
shared a place-name.” This suggests that, rather than de 
facto representing the property of Selby acquired by the 
abbey at its foundation, ufer Seleby may have been one of 
two settlements in the region - the other possibly being 
known as ‘Lower’ or ‘Great’ Selby.*! 


The case for a double settlement in the Selby area is con- 
firmed through an examination of the abbey’s earliest char- 
ters. As shown in Chapter Four, two of the abbey’s first 
gifts were Selby (from King William as part of the founda- 
tion grant) and Selby Minor (from Thomas of Bayeux, Arch- 
bishop of York). Determining which of these two sites rep- 
resents ufer Seleby is not difficult. The abbey is listed in 
Domesday as holding seven carucates from the Archbishop 
of York on the latter’s estate of Sherburn.*” Considering 
that, at the time of the survey, the only properties the ab- 
bey held of the archbishop were Thomas’s gifts of Selby 
Minor and Monk Fryston, it is surely these two properties 
which are being represented. Furthermore, as both Selby 
Minor and ufer Seleby were once part of the Sherburn 
estate, it is most certain that they were one and the same 
site. The royal gift of Selby, then, can be said to have 
represented the previously speculative settlement of 
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‘Lower’ or ‘Great’ Selby, which the text of the abbey’s foun- 
dation charter identifies as having been a part of the king’s 
vast soke of Snaith.” 


Based on this evidence, it is clear that there were two pre- 
foundation settlements in the Selby area - one under royal 
jurisdiction, and one archiepiscopal. The origins of the 
sites are unknown. One, or both, may possibly date back 
to the sixth or seventh century, but both were in place by 
1020. Returning to the original question, it is impossible to 
say for certain if these early settlements utilised the geo- 
graphical advantages and the river in the same manner as 
did the post-foundation town. Theoretically, the necessity 
and opportunity for exploitation of the river would have 
existed at Selby (Selby Minor was located inland) through- 
out the relevant period - albeit being more vibrant at some 
times than others - but the irrefutable evidence is lacking. 
In fact, the evidence is such that the nature, function and 
layout of the settlements are a mystery. A possible hy- 
pothesis is that Selby Minor, being away from the river, 
may have been primarily a settlement of farmers, while 
Selby, located directly on the Ouse, may very likely have 
been the fishing community suggested above by Raine. 
The two sites may have been inter-dependant, as the bino- 
mial place-names of ufer Seleby and Selby Minor suggest, 
but given the settlements’ attachment to other large, local 
estates it cannot be spoken of with any certainty until 
Selby Minor was acquired by the abbey in 1070. 


II: The Geographical Arrangement of the Town 


The arrival of Benedict in 1069, and the subsequent foun- 
dation of the abbey, ushered in a new era in the settlement 
history of Selby, one that was to be dominated by the 
monastery. Professor Beresford has suggested that the 
greatest contribution monasteries made to urbanisation 
was to, ‘...develop existing towns or to urbanise villages’. 
This they could accomplish due to the numerous opportu- 
nities they offered the local community. Monastic institu- 
tions employed trades- and craftsmen, and could attract 
additional numbers and potential revenue to the village - 
either through their courts (as they became great land- 
owners), or through pilgrimage if the church became the 
centre of a popular cult.*° In the case of Selby, the impor- 
tance of the abbey was such that the town that emerged 
from the pre-foundation settlement grew around, and close 
to, its medieval precinct. 


Little is known about the early history of the town. As 
mentioned above, virtually nothing can be said about the 
layout of the pre-existing settlement, and the absence of 
any mention of Selby in Domesday Book makes it very 
difficult to establish a point of reference from which the 
geographic, or economic, development of the town can be 
traced. The primary source of information is the Historia. 
In the text, Benedict, after disembarking in 1069, built a hut 
under an oak of extraordinary size - which was called 
“Strihac’ [sic] or ‘Shire Oak’ by the locals. Following this, 
he conducted an exploration of the surrounding territory - 
*...Surveying bounds and limits of its estates and posses- 
sions and making, in addition, careful note of what bor- 
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dered on to each property’. He also found the area to be 
heavily wooded.” The idea of the Selby area being wooded 
will be odd for anyone who has seen the modern town, but 
an inspection made after the abbey’s dissolution in 1539 
confirms the author’s report.*” The presence of the ‘Shire 
Oak’ is particularly interesting, as such landmarks were 
often meeting places for the local wapentake (or hundred) 
courts. The meeting sites were often chosen for possess- 
ing a combination of geographical features/landmarks (such 
as mounds, hills, rivers, large trees, stones, gravesites of 
important persons, or forest clearings), and the ease of 
accessibility.** The site from which Selby’s wapentake 
(Barkston Ash) takes its name, for example, is located near 
the centre of the district on the main road between 
Ferrybridge and Tadcaster. However, as has been indicated 
by A. H. Smith in the case of the neighbouring Skyrack 
wapentake, the meetings did not always take place at the 
sites which provided the name.” Accepting this, it is pos- 
sible that the ‘Shire Oak’ at Selby, given the settlement’s 
location on a major waterway may have been a location 
where the wapentake court was assembled. Taking also 
into consideration the delineation of property found by 
Benedict, it seems very plausible that Selby was a commu- 
nity of some organisation around the time of the monastic 
foundation. Its size is still a mystery, although it was likely 
small and, as mentioned above, clustered near the river. 


During the twelfth century the town underwent some 
changes. The most important alteration was the moving of 
the abbey to its present location by Abbot Hugh sometime 
before 1123.*° The original site of the monastery is difficult 
to determine, and it is best examined in the context of the 
overall street-plan of the town discussed below. The 
Historia also mentions two other twelfth-century occur- 
rences that are of interest: the construction of the castle of 
Henry de Lacy and a tremendous fire.*' The location of the 
castle is unknown, but it is believed to have been located 
slightly north-west of the abbey, behind the modern Finkle 
Street. The fate of the semi-built castle is also unable to be 
determined. It is not mentioned again in the Historia, nor 
is it named in any other contemporary source. One would 
indeed begin to think the story just a fabrication except for 
Morrell, who mentions that stone foundations were found 
in the area during an excavation for a new drain in 1854, 
and an interesting letter on file at the North Yorkshire Ar- 
chaeological Office in Northallerton which speaks of a simi- 
lar encounter. The letter is addressed to the office by aman 
whose father, early in the twentieth century, was taken 
with the rest of his elementary school class to see large 
stone foundations which were unearthed behind Finkle 
Street. They were believed to be the old castle’s founda- 
tions.*? No excavation, however, has been able to locate 
them since that time. 


The story of the fire is one of the atrocities that the author 
attributes to William of Aumale and his men during their 
capture of the castle. Apparently frustrated at the length 
of time the siege of the castle was taking, William ordered 
his men to set fire to the town. The fire is said to have 
rapidly spread until most of the town was engulfed. The 
abbey and town chapel, however, appear to have made it 
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through unscathed. Interestingly, an excavation carried out 
on Church Hill in 1973 revealed evidence of a fire that 
burned fiercely in the twelfth or thirteenth century.” 
Whether this excavation unearthed the remains of the 
twelfth-century blaze or another unrecorded fire is un- 
known, but it is located in the area where, the author re- 
lates, the fire supposedly burned the hottest. The story of 
the fire does indicate that by the middle of the twelfth 
century there was a town at Selby to be destroyed. Unfor- 
tunately, because the author gives no indication of the 
townsfolk’s reaction to the supposed blaze - namely, if 
they may have rebuilt their town or reorganised it in any 
way - it is not clear if twelfth-century Selby resembled the 
one that emerges from documents of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century. There is no evidence, however, to sug- 
gest that the town was either specifically planted or planned 
during any stage of its development.* 


Thanks primarily to the information found in the abbey’s 
cartulary, and other surviving monastic documents, more 
is known about the town as it was in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century. This task is best begun at the town’s 
primary surviving point of reference: the abbey. The ab- 
bey church was in its present location, but, as the monas- 
tic buildings have long since been destroyed, the complex 
itself is a bit of a mystery. Some things, however, can be 
determined. (See Figs. 15 and 16.) The church sat in the 
northern part of a walled enclosure containing approxi- 
mately ten acres. At the time of the dissolution the abbey 
complex was moated, but it is not clear if this was the case 
in the thirteenth century.°° The main monastic buildings 
were dismantled at some point - the length of time is un- 
known - after the dissolution of the monastery in 1539, but, 
unfortunately, no description of the monastic precinct was 
made before the destruction occurred. However, the two 
small doors on the south wall of the nave of the abbey 
church - as opposed to the grand, porched doorway in the 
north wall - suggests that the cloister extended to the south, 
with the nave wall forming the northern border. (See Fig. 
2.) Assuming, then, that the abbey was constructed ac- 
cording to a standard monastic plan, the chapter house 
would have been off the east wing of the cloister (next to 
the south transept), the kitchen and refectory on the south, 
with the monks’ dormitory forming the west. 


Some outlying structures survived the initial phase of de- 
struction, and help to give a more complete picture of the 
monastic precinct. The main abbey gatehouse, for exam- 
ple, stood on the south-west corner of the market place 
opposite the modern Londesborough Arms hotel. The lower 
floor of the two-storey building seems to have contained 
living accommodation (for the porter and other guests), 
while the upper chambers was reserved for conducting 
public business - including the abbot’s court. The gate- 
house and several adjoining buildings were dismantled in 
1792 to allow market access to a new street known (still 
today) as The Crescent.*’ South of the gatehouse, and in 
the south-west corner of the enclosure was the abbey tithe 
barn. Located at the end of the modern James Street, this 
structure, originally 313 feet long by 23 feet wide with walls 
3 feet thick, was demolished piecemeal in the nineteenth 
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century.® It is likely that the abbey granaries were also 
housed there, and a monastic fishpond was located slightly 
to the south-east. The abbey well was located between the 
cloister and the tithe barn, and is believed to have once 
been in the yard of the Abbot’s House - which extended 
toward the tithe barn from the corner of the dormitory. The 
area is marked by the modern street known as Abbey Yard, 
where the well may still be viewed today.*’ Nothing sur- 
vives to illuminate the scheme for the southern (beyond 
the cloister) and eastern areas of the precinct. 


The task of describing medieval Selby is aided by the fact 
that several of the key streets have survived in name and 
position to the present time. Thus, if a thirteenth- or four- 
teenth-century monk of Selby were to have exited his gate- 
house, and strolled west to the end of the Market Place, 
the choice of roads confronting him would have been the 
same as someone following the same path today. To the 
left (heading south along the abbey enclosure wall to 
Carlton) was New Lane,” straight ahead (west toward the 
abbey estates of Thorpe Willoughby, Hambleton, and 
Monk Fryston) lay Gowthorpe, and to the right (north- 
east back toward the river) a small, narrow road - the mod- 
erm Finkle Street - leading to the very wide Micklegate. 
From the north-east boundary of Micklegate, Ousegate, 
then as now, lay along the river to the south (accessible 
through a small road - the modern Water Lane), while to 
the north (toward Wistow and Cawood) Millgate also re- 
tains its medieval name and location. 


Some street names, however, are problematic. The abbey 
cartulary contains several references to a ‘Wrengate’ which, 
at first, appears to have been the precursor of the modern 
Wren Lane - a small, narrow street which runs between 
Micklegate and Church Hill.’ There is, however, some in- 
formation to indicate the two were very different. First, 
from a practical standpoint, even if Wren Lane was longer 
in the medieval period it is unlikely to have been large 
enough to contain the five tofts and seven messuages 
which are mentioned as being attributed to the street. Next, 
a charter of a gift of three messuages from a John, son of 
Sylvester de Selby, to the abbey indicates that the proper- 
ties were located next to the bridge on Wrengate.” The 
only plausible place for a bridge to have been located in 
the Wren Lane/Church Hill area is at the top of what is now 
called Church Lane where the Kirk’s Dike would have run. 
The Dike, later known as the Back Dam, was a small water- 
way which ran from the stagnum (the abbey’s millpond, 
the modern Selby Dam, located just north of Gowthorpe 
and Micklegate), beneath the ‘Stone Bridge’ at what is 
now Finkle Street, and formed parts of the northern and 
eastern borders of the abbey precinct before joining the 
Ouse at lower Ousegate.* (See Fig. 17) The bridge on 
Wrengate (or the ‘Kirk’s Bridge’)® is likely to have led toa 
second door in the monastic enclosure that opened onto 
the street - possibly to allow access to the church, via the 
grand entrance on the north wall of the nave, or to the 
public cemetery located within the precinct. (See Fig. 16.) 
Furthermore, the excavation at Church Hill in 1973 pro- 
duced a well-preserved stamp which bore the inscription 
of Martin, son of William the Tanner - quite likely the same 
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Fig. 17. Ornate entrance on the north wall of the nave, at the top of Church Lane. (Photo by author). 


William the Tanner who had been given a toft on Wrengate 
by the abbey in the thirteenth century.” The evidence 
clearly shows that medieval Wrengate is the modern Church 
Lane, and ran north-east from the ‘Kirk’s Bridge’, before 
bending slightly East, through Church Hill, and joined 
Ousegate at its junction with Water Lane.® If Wren Lane 
did exist in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Selby, it was 
probably a small alley connecting Micklegate to Wrengate. 
The exact reason for the shuffling of names is unknown, 
but it appears to have taken place by the early fifteenth 
century- when the new street names first appear in the 
abbey records.” 


With the position of Wrengate established, the location 
of the original abbey church becomes more clear. As in the 
case of the abbey cloister complex, the original church of 
Selby was dismantled prior to its location being positively 
identified. According to local tradition, however, the small 
church stood on Church Hill - which retained its name after 
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the structure had disappeared.®* There is no evidence to 
suggest that the name ‘Church Hill’ existed in the Middle 
Ages, but its position close to the Ouse coincides with 
what little information is available from the Historia, which 
indicates that the old site was near the river. Unfortu- 
nately, the author failed to provide any other geographic 
description or landmark which could be used as a point of 
reference, but a remedy to this situation can be found in 
the cartulary. In the last half of the thirteenth century a 
certain William, son of Walter Touri de Selby, gave to 
Laurence the forester (forestarius) of Selby and, Laurence’s 
wife Matilda, one toft on Micklegate. The property is de- 
scribed as being located between the toft ofa certain William 
Popelowe and the ‘...venellam quae ducit a via de 
Mickelgate usque ad parvam ecclesiam in Seleby...’.” In 
modern Selby, the only streets which lead from Micklegate 
to the Church Hill area are Wren Lane and Water Lane, and 
it is likely that one of these two streets is that being men- 
tioned in the medieval charter. Of the two, the site of Water 
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Lane is the more probable choice, for, while — as shown 
above - the very existence of Wren Lane is questionable 
prior to the fifteenth century, a connection between two of 
the town’s major streets (Micklegate and Ousegate) was 
not only expected but necessary. This necessity is increased 
when one considers that the aforementioned ferry service 
was located on Ousegate (near the site of the modern swing 
bridge’'), and that without the connection to Micklegate 
there would have been no access to either north- or west- 
bound roads. Such impracticality would have made Selby’s 
ferry useless, which, of course, was not the case. Further- 
more, the Water Lane site is closer to the river than Wren 
Lane, which corresponds very nicely with the information 
found in the Historia. Thus, from this evidence it seems 
highly likely that the original abbey church was located at 
the eastern-most border of the modern Church Hill, close 
to the river at the junction of Wrengate, Ousegate, and the 
modern Water Lane. 


The most troublesome street name is Middlethorpe. Evi- 
dence from the cartulary indicates that it was located within 
the vill (or town) of Selby — thus eliminating Smith’s sug- 
gestion that it was in the outlying area, between Gowthorpe 
and Thorpe Willoughby — but its exact location is some- 
thing of a mystery.” Some help is found in a charter of the 
mid-thirteenth century, in which a certain Elena ‘Ferthing’ 
gave to Walter, son of Touri de Wistow, a toft on 
Middlethorpe between the toft of Walter Mercenarius and 
‘le Krik’. The property extended from the road all the way 
to ‘le Canel’.” The presence of multiple watercourses in 
this description suggests two possible locations: the mod- 
ern Finkle Street (bordered to the north by the stagnum, 
and traversed by the Kirk’s Dike), or — as suggested by 
Haslop - the area between Micklegate and Bondgate, just 
north of the modern Selby Dam (east of Millgate) and west 
of a small waterway known today as Holmes Dike (Figs. 15 
and 16).” 


Of the two, Haslop’s suggestion is the most likely. First, 
and most important, the site would have been close to the 
logical site of ‘le Canel’ — that is, the small channel East of 
the abbey’s soke mill from which the water of the stagnum, 
after flowing over the wheels of the said mill, emptied into 
the Ouse. If ‘le Canel’ bordered the properties on the Finkle 
Street site, however, it must have been one and the same 
as the stagnum. Accepting this, one would expect to find 
other references to ‘le Canel’ bordering the properties of 
Micklegate — with which the Finkle Street site was con- 
tiguous — but such is not the case. The only references to 
a waterway bordering the properties of Micklegate men- 
tion the stagnum, while ‘le Canel’ is strictly reserved for 
Middlethorpe, indicating that the two were very different 
landmarks and casting doubt upon the viability of the 
Finkle Street site.* Furthermore, another thirteenth-cen- 
tury charter, recounting a gift from Walter de Brayton to 
Peter Husald de Selby, indicates that Middlethorpe bor- 
dered an assart called ‘Langriding’. It is possible to de- 
duce from other charters that ‘Langriding’ was located in 
the outlying region of the town — which would entirely 
eliminate the Finkle Street site from consideration, located, 
as it is, in the town’s very centre.” There is still much that 
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is unknown about Middlethorpe, but from the above infor- 
mation it appears that the street was located north of, and 
ran parallel to, the canal which drained the stagnum. Bor- 
dered to the east by a waterway (now Holmes Dike), which 
joined the canal near its entrance to the River Ouse,” and 
possibly to the west by Millgate, its location was at the 
very edge of what was considered to be the town of Selby. 


Across the canal from the probable Middlethorpe site, at 
the north-east end of Micklegate, is located the remains of 
a medieval warehouse which was once part of the Abbot’s 
Staith - the busy waterfront area of medieval Selby. Unfor- 
tunately, the presence of a modern mill complex obscures 
any picture of what the waterfront would have looked like. 
Prof. Dobson has indicated that the mouth of the Selby 
Dam would have been a convenient anchorage from at 
least the twelfth century onward, but the port facilities 
themselves are a mystery. The presence of a crane by the 
early fifteenth century, however, does indicate that the port 
was quite active.” In December of 1305 the Abbey was 
given permission to construct three fishing weirs in the 
River Ouse, and permission for a fourth was granted in 
1319.” The latter charter indicates that the weir was to be 
forty feet in length and was, thus, probably of the 
‘haecwereas’ type of construction - where wattle fences in 
the shape of a funnel guide the fish into basketware traps.*° 
As mentioned previously, the charters clearly state that 
the weirs should not impede the course of shipping traffic 
in what must have been a very congested waterfront area. 
A towing path (semita per quam naves tractantur) was 
located on the opposite shore from the town, on the inside 
of the bend.*! 


The streets of medieval Selby appear to have been 
unpaved until the fourteenth century. In January of 1331 
King Edward III gave the Abbot the grant of pavage for 
the town for a period of three years. Further grants were 
given for five years in both 1361 and 1365.** These latter 
two charters indicate that the grant of pavage was for the 
town itself, as well as the roads adjacent to it, namely the 
roads leading north - Millgate and Bondgate - to Wistow. 
In spite of these grants it is apparent that not all of the 
town was paved. Sample excavations conducted in 1996 
revealed cobbled paving in the modern Market Square, 
but Micklegate yielded no evidence of a hard covering 
until a brick surface was laid in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century.* It is possible that the roads leading out of 
the town - Gowthorpe and Millgate - were paved in some 
fashion, but the interior streets were not. In some cases, 
such as Church Hill and Ousegate, the frequent distur- 
bances - especially in the laying of a water main - have 
destroyed all possible evidence. Without paving the con- 
ditions in Selby must have been horrible. The high water 
table and moist soil located at the site, as well as the fre- 
quent flooding of the River Ouse, must have left the 
unpaved roads in a condition of intolerable squalor. 


Surrounding the town itself was a series of properties be- 
longing to a district known in the cartulary as the ‘terri- 
tory’ of Selby. The location of most of the properties men- 
tioned have disappeared with the passage of time, but some 
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of note can be identified (Figs. 15, 18). Above the town, 
north of Middlethorpe and Millgate, was the small manor 
of Over Selby. This settlement, generally held to be the 
ufer Seleby of c.1020 and Selby Minor of the time of the 
abbey’s foundation, had its own court (conducted by the 
abbey’s Granger several times a year), and its fields were 
worked by the villeins or bondsmen of the monastery. The 
first known reference to the name Bondgate, taken from 
these workers, appears in the sixteenth century, and is re- 
sponsible for the modern street name in the same area.* 
West of Over Selby was located Flaxley - one of the ab- 
bey’s original gifts - still identifiable today through the 
presence of Flaxley Lodge. Slightly south-west, between 
Selby and Brayton, were located a series of properties - 
including Langley, Todhil (the site of the abbey’s gallows**), 
and Dayridding. South of the abbey precinct was situated 
a large wood - probably Selby Woods or the East Woods - 
and beyond that the monastery’s grange at Staynor. At the 
dissolution, Staynor, accessible to the monks via Ousegate 
or New Lane, consisted of a mansion with edifices and a 
chapel, encircled by a moat which enclosed an area of one 
half of an acre.*®’ It was a key part of the monastery’s de- 
mesne, and probably aided Monk Fryston in providing the 
house’s foodstuffs - as well as functioning as a relaxation 
house for the monks.** Across the Ouse from the town was 
a small settlement known as Selby Waterhouses. Located 
in the vill of Barlby, it was apparently little more than the 
bridgehead of the abbey’s ferry and was home to another 
court controlled by the abbot.®” 


The evidence from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
indicates, then, that medieval Selby was well established 
and organised. There was good access to the town via 
land (Gowthorpe, Ousegate, and Millgate/Bondgate) or 
water (including the abbey’s stagnum, which extended as 
far west as Hambleton), and the riverfront was particularly 
active. The abbey complex, although geographically south, 
shared its position as the focal point of the town with the 
River Ouse. Gowthorpe and New Lane appear to have been 
centred on the abbey, and Micklegate and Ousegate the 
river. Wrengate served to connect the two. Also, there was 
a clear delineation of what property was part of the ‘vill’ 
(town) and what was part of the ‘territory’ of Selby. The 
town also possessed a lively market, which was interwo- 
ven very closely with its life and function. 


III: The Market, Trade, and Industry 


During the Michaelmas term of 1389 a certain Robert 
Palfrayman of Selby was called before the court of King 
Richard II to answer a plea placed against him by a vintner 
of York named Robert de Selby. It appears that Robert de 
Selby of York had placed Robert Palfrayman and his wife 
Johanna in charge of his house in the town of Selby, given 
to them thirty-one tuns of red wine, and entrusted to them 
£6 with which the couple were to make him a profit. When 
Robert de Selby called the couple to render the account 
they refused to answer him. Robert Palfrayman denied be- 
ing in the service of Robert de Selby for the house, the £6, 
and twenty-two of the thirty-one tuns of wine. The remain- 
ing nine tuns of wine, he stated, were sold by his wife and 
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the money from them given to Robert de Selby. In the proc- 
ess of his defence, Robert Palfrayman stated that the vill of 
Selby, where he lived, was, ‘...amerchant’s vill (villa mer- 
catoria), wherein are divers wine taverns...’ - one of them 
operated by his wife.” The fate of the missing twenty-two 
tuns of wine was never revealed. 


Palfrayman’s description was likely very accurate. Only 
ten years prior to the above case, the returns of the Poll 
Tax indicate that the six wealthiest persons of the town 
were merchants, and, considering the town’s role as a trans- 
shipment and ferry centre, Selby was likely to have been a 
haven for traders since the foundation of the abbey — if 
not before.”! At the heart of the commerce was the market. 
The origin of a market at Selby, as with most of the town’s 
early history, is unknown. K. L. McCutcheon’s assertion 
that a market charter was given in 1227 by King Henry III 
to Brian de Insula is erroneously based upon a modern 
editorial error in the Calendar of Charter Rolls, which mis- 
takenly inserted Selby in the place of Brian’s manor of 
Saleby, Lincolnshire.” It is clear from other sources, how- 
ever, that no market charter was ever issued for Selby. During 
the Quo Warranto proceedings of 1293-94 Abbot William I 
de Aslakeby successfully defended the abbey’s right to 
hold a market through the claim that his predecessors had 
held one from time immemorial.” Such a claim was not unu- 
sual, and, indeed, R. H. Britnell has indicated that a large 
number of markets, especially those of hundredal manors, 
functioned without charters and in obscurity prior to the 
thirteenth century, by which time they were recognised as 
being held by prescription.** Such was the case at Selby. 


The Quo Warranto records also reveal that the market day 
for the town was Monday (a tradition retained to the 
present day), and confirms the presence of the yearly fair 
which had been mentioned in the Historia. The latter event 
was Said to have lasted three days: the eve, day, and mor- 
row of the feast of St. Germanus (31 July).® It is quite clear 
from the proceedings that the abbey controlled both of 
these events, and, as possessor of the manor of Selby, the 
house also held the right to conduct a court. Considering 
that days of market and fair — when the largest percentage 
of the local population (both from the town and outlying 
territories) were most likely to have been present - would 
have been the easiest days to conduct court business, it is 
not surprising to see that the courts and the market/fair 
overlapped. The manorial court, coinciding with the fair, 
was held on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (1 August). It 
was attended by those free tenants of the abbey who owed 
suit, as well as other townsmen, and it was at this gather- 
ing that the few known town officials — constables and 
purpressours — were elected.*° The weekly market court 
was held on Monday, and was concerned more with the 
everyday running of the town. Both were normally pre- 
sided over by the Abbot’s Steward, and, as mentioned 
above, held at the abbey gatehouse.” 


There were apparently two locations for the site of Selby’s 
medieval market: Micklegate and the modern Market Place. 
Micklegate was a logical choice. It was a large, wide street, 
and its close proximity to the port facilities made it a natu- 
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ral place to conduct trade. Excavations at the site revealed 
heavy silts containing wood, leather, straw, nuts, shells, 
animal bones and medieval pottery, as well as a layer be- 
lieved to represent a long period of use as an open mar- 
ket.°® The Market Place was also very active. Excavations 
have revealed organic evidence similar to that found at 
Micklegate, and abbey documents indicate the presence 
of several shops and market stalls at the site.” Moreover, 
its location at the junction of New Lane, Gowthorpe, the 
exit from Micklegate, and the abbey gatehouse, as well as 
being the site of a common well, would have made the 
Market Place the natural gathering point within the town.'” 
Overcrowding in the Market Place is the most likely reason 
Archbishop Melton found the cemetery being used for 
trading and sales upon his inspection in 1324.'°' There 
was also a Market Cross, located near the well, but its 
location in relation to the present cross — which was erected 
after the dissolution - is unknown. !° 


The goods on sale at the market were probably quite di- 
verse. Local agricultural produce would have been ex- 
pected, including assorted grains and corn, as well as vari- 
ous animals. Fish was especially popular. Much of the in- 
formation about the probable market goods comes from 
the abbey’s purchases. A Kitchener’s Roll for 1335-1342 
reveals the procurement of cod, merlingas, kippers, her- 
ring, salmon, lampreys, and sprat fish - as well as pigs, 
piglets, pork, mutton, doves, roosters, hens, eggs, and 
bread.’ While most of these products could have been 
found locally, given the town’s location on the Ouse trade 
route it is not surprising that outside goods - both domes- 
tic and foreign - would also have been found there. A wide 
variety of raw materials (tar, pitch, woad, potash, copper, 
iron, wood), foodstuffs (nuts, raisins, cinnamon, onions, 
garlic), luxury and finished goods (knives, swords, wooden 
chests, linen and other cloth, animal skins, ointments), and 
valuable animals such as falcons are known to have been 
imported at Hull in the fourteenth century, and, since most 
of the products would have been bound for York, it is 
likely that a good number of them would have found their 
way to Selby as well.'* Another Kitchener’s Roll, from the 
early fifteenth century, confirms this assumption, as he 
was able to purchase in the town such foreign items as 
honey, saffron, almonds, sanders (a by-product of sandal 
wood), rice, cumin, figs, honey, salt, and pepper.'®> Other 
items found in the town’s markets and shops would have 
been purchased elsewhere and brought back. During the 
reign of King Henry II, Selby was already seen to be in- 
volved in the domestic lead trade, and by 1271 the abbey 
had a fleet of boats and was actively trading in the Humber 
and Don area.'® This trend continued through the four- 
teenth century, and by the early fifteenth century the ab- 
bey was seen to purchase salted fish in Scarborough; fish, 
figs and raisins in Hull; animals in Pontefract; fish, her- 
rings, ox-feet, dried fish, and pepper in York; and poultry in 
York, Marshland (near Whitgift), Pontefract, and 
Howden,!” 


Asa transhipment port on the international trade route to 
York it is only natural that a certain amount of foreign goods 
(and people) would be found in Selby. By 1174 the town 
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was already trading with Flanders. In fact, in the same year 
the whole town was fined a total of 100s. for allowing the 
Flemish to transport local chattels.'* In 1202 war between 
King John and King Philip II of France resulted in restric- 
tions being placed upon the movement of goods and mer- 
chants at ports throughout the country. Moreover, a de- 
mand was made from each port of a tax of one-fifteenth 
taken from the revenue generated from imports and ex- 
ports. It is not clear who paid the tax from 1202 and who did 
not, but a full list of ports compiled during the Michaelmas 
term of 1204 - probably from a similar collection held be- 
tween July 1203 and November 1204! — appears in a pipe 
roll from the sixth year of John’s reign. The list of 1204 
should be approached with some caution, since, being 
strictly concerned with imports/exports, it does not give a 
true valuation of the overall ‘wealth’ of an individual port. 
Nevertheless, one would expect that the amount of inter- 
national trade conducted to be directly proportional to the 
size of an international port, which would also be reliant 
upon a substantial local trade both to supply the products 
for export as well as purchasing and/or distributing for- 
eign goods. Thus, the data found in the list is clearly of 
value when used for comparative purposes. Selby was 
assessed as generating £263 of revenue, a total infinitely 
less than the great ports of London (over £12,555), Boston 
(£11,715), Southampton (£10,680), Lincoln (£9,855), and 
Lynn (£9,780), and which even significantly trailed the more 
modest Grimsby (£1365), Hedon (£900) and Yarmouth 
(£810). Surprisingly, however, Selby’s relatively low total 
(which placed it twenty-fourth out of the thirty-five towns 
on the list) was larger than more well known ports such as 
Exmouth (£210), Colchester (£249), Sandwich (£240), Ips- 
wich (£105), Dunwich (£75) and Whitby (£3).!!° 


Regarding its international influence, Selby was always 
reliant upon the trade to York. In the twelfth century, it is 
possible that the town could have been the embarkation 
point for much of the overseas and coastal trade from York, 
but the emergence of Hull would have severely hindered 
that function.''! In 1204, Hull (with international trade worth 
over £5,170 according to the aforementioned list) eclipsed 
York (£2,631) as the primary Humber port for direct over- 
seas trade, and it remained one of the busiest ports in the 
north of England throughout the Middle Ages.'!? Never- 
theless, York remained an important city for international 
trade. It was the great consumer, industrial and distribu- 
tion centre in Hull’s hinterland, and its merchants were 
deeply involved in the international trade handled by 
Hull.'"? Much of the international trade travelled along the 
Humber and Ouse to and from York, and, thus, Selby re- 
tained its international influence throughout the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The cartulary reveals that a cer- 
tain Alan /e Fraunceys (the Frenchman) and his son Henry 
held property on Ousegate in the middle of the thirteenth 
century and were most likely involved in trading.'"* Also, 
two entries in the patent rolls of 1318 reveal the presence 
of Gascon merchants in the town, no doubt wine mer- 
chants.''® Wine was probably the town’s greatest import, 
but, as mentioned above, a wide variety of items would 
have been available through Hull, including luxury goods 
such as silk — which was present in the tailor shops of 
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Selby in the fourteenth century. The primary exports were 
most likely to have been wool, cloth, and possibly lead.'!® 


Also found in the market would have been the goods pro- 
duced by the local craftsmen. The presence of non-agri- 
cultural occupations is one of the criteria that separated a 
town from a rural village, andthey would often have been 
many and diverse in function. In Stratford-upon-Avon, for 
example, a small and relatively new town in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the various craftsmen included: 
weavers, fullers, dyers, tanners, shoemakers, glove mak- 
ers, tailors, carpenters, tilers, coopers, smiths, locksmiths, 
two millers, a wheelwright, an oil-maker, a rope-maker, and 
at least one butcher, baker, and cook.'!” Medieval Selby 
was no different. The presence of the abbey, the port, and 
the ferry combined to provide the need for the utilisation 
of a wide variety of skills. 


Most of the information for thirteenth-century craftsmen 
in Selby comes from the cartulary, and involves occupa- 
tional surnames. It is not completely clear if the people 
actually functioned in the occupations which their names 
bore, but there does not appear to be any signs of the 
names being hereditary - in the same fashion of Nicholas 
Pistor, forester, which Prof. Beresford found in his study of 
New Winchelsea.''® The evidence reveals a wide range of 
occupations grouped together on the various streets: a 
forester, farriers, tanners, a dyer, a cook, a planter, a turner, 
a chaplain (to take care of the chapel of St. Genevieve) on 
Gowthorpe; a glover, smelter, carpenter, cooper, smith, far- 
riers, several tanners, a forester, and several porters (no 
doubt needed to carry goods to and from the waterfront) 
on Micklegate; a tanner, mercer, carpenter, and soap-maker 
on Middlethorpe; a smith, carpenter, tanner, and farrier on 
Wrengate. There are also other names mentioned whose 
property in the town is unspecific, for example: Nicholas 
Medicus, William the Tailor of Beverley, German the Smith, 
Robert the Mercer, and Gilbert the Miller.'!? There were 
also a great number of brewers and bakers of bread. The 
abbey controlled the assize over both, and the evidence 
from the court rolls indicates that the sale (if not the pro- 
duction) of these items — especially the sale of ale — was 
undertaken by the women of the town.'”° 


The fourteenth-century court rolls also yield some inter- 
esting information. In particular, one roll of 1328-1329 tells 
of the abbot granting a series of shops to local craftsman. 
Four shops are given to mercers, two to butchers, and one 
each to a spicer, a draper, a poulterer, and a basket-maker."”! 
Unfortunately, the top portion of the roll is damaged on 
either side which prevents reading of other grants and 
shop dimensions. The location of the said shops is un- 
known, but in 1368 John de Osgodby de Selby took pos- 
session of five drapery shops in the market.'” It is likely 
the shops were located there. The roll of 1368 also makes 
mention of a sewer, a tailor, and a wheelwright, while other 
rolls mention the presence of a roper and a goldsmith.'” 
By the early fifteenth century the abbey’s Kitchener was 
able to buy the following locally: flax and hemp, candles, 
saddle girths, knifes, hanging locks, baskets, hampers, 
canvas, saddles (and their repair if necessary), horseshoes, 
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halters for leading animals, wooden dishes, plates, and 
saucers from the turner, linen, earthenware jars, paper and 
parchment, and charcoal.!*4 


From this evidence some industries seem to have been 
more prominent than others. The presence of at least one 
tanner on every town street indicates that leather goods 
would have been plentiful. The same is true of smiths and 
farriers. There is no evidence for leather or metal goods 
being shipped from Selby, but they probably served as 
support for the abbey and the various people the trade 
industry and ferry brought into town. As mentioned above, 
the ferry — which was under the control of the abbey — was 
quite popular, and Selby may have become a halting point 
for traffic moving from London to the north, as well as a 
key point on the overland route to the east - especially as 
Hull grew in importance.'” Thus, instead of manufacturers 
being strictly dependant on the market, there existed in 
medieval Selby a constant need for barrel hoops, horse- 
shoes, saddles and various other necessities involved in 
travelling, trading, and everyday life. The mention of dy- 
ers, linen, sewers, drapers, and tailors indicates the manu- 
facture and working of cloth (mostly wool), and, indeed, in 
1274 Selby was one of the Yorkshire towns - along with 
York and Beverley - which was accused of selling cloth of 
an improper width.'”° The presence of carpet/tapestry weav- 
ers, such as a certain John, son of Walter Blakester, also 
indicates that Selby’s textile industry was not restricted to 
the production of cloth and clothing.'”’ 


Finally, there were those who made their living shipping 
on the river. The abbey, as mentioned above, owned sev- 
eral ships (the details of which are lacking) and there is 
also evidence of other ship owners in the town in the late 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries - many of whom were 
called upon to aid the kings in their campaigns in Scot- 
land.'*8 The majority of these people were probably lo- 
cated on Ousegate. The name of John the Shipwright indi- 
cates a shipbuilding industry as well, which, in and of it- 
self, would have provided many craftsmen with work — 
particularly in the production of rope, metal fittings, and 
sailcloth.'”? The medieval shipyard was most likely located 
at lower Ousegate, where the Kirk’s Dike emptied into the 
Ouse. This site not only provided direct access to the river, 
but timber (from the East Wood) was plentiful and close at 
hand. Also, if a job required a species of wood not found 
nearby, it could be floated to the site from as far away as 
Flaxley and Bishop Wood north of Hambleton via the stag- 
num and Kirk’s Dike, both of which were navigable and, at 
times, used for that very purpose (Fig. 18.).'°° The most 
well-known product of Selby’s shipyard (wherever it was 
located) was a vessel named ‘Catherine’ which accompa- 
nied King Henry V on his Agincourt campaign in 1415."°! 


IV: Problems Facing the Town in the Fourteenth 
Century 


The fourteenth century was a turbulent period in the his- 
tory of the medieval English town. An era when townsmen 
and their guilds were consolidating their rights, and - if 

necessary - seeking freedom through revolt, it was also a 
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time when the overpopulated country was first hit by a 
famine, and then a crippling pestilence. Chronologically, 
the first of these three crises was the famine. This was not 
simply an occurrence confined to England, but one that 
inflicted damage upon most of Northern Europe during the 
years 1315-1322.'? The period was characterised by poor 
weather resulting in disastrous harvest returns in 1315 and 
1317. The harvests improved over the next few years only 
to fail again in 1321 - accompanied by a cattle murrain.'® 
As aresult of the losses, there was a tremendous inflation 
in the cost of grain, and then meat, as they both became 
more scarce. Contemporary documents indicate that at- 
tempts by the crown to stem the inflation, including the 
fixing of prices, did little apparent good, and as food be- 
came inaccessible people died — at a rate which the chroni- 
cler of Bridlington Priory described as both great and con- 
tinuous.'*4 


The decreased supply and increased prices would surely 
have left its mark on a trading community such as Selby, 
but finding evidence for the famine’s presence in the town 
— let alone any affect it may have wrought — is very diffi- 
cult. As seen previously, the monks had been instructed 
by Archbishop Greenfield in March 1315 to cut back on 
their excessive daily portions due to the famine and the 
troubles of the times — no doubt a reference to the recently 
victorious Scots.'*° The motives behind Greenfield’s ac- 
tions are not readily clear from the text. The abbey was in 
debt at the time, so it was likely to have been a financial 
warning, and an admonition about rationing for possible 
lean times to come. However, the fact that the monks were 
chided for retaining their increased portions during a time 
of hardship also suggests that the archbishop was implor- 
ing them to not only be more practical, but to also be aware 
of the sufferings going on around them. As a wealthy land- 
owner - being able to draw a variety of foodstuffs from 
multiple holdings — it is unlikely that the brothers of the 
abbey would ever have been close to starvation, for, as in 
the case of Durham Priory, if the produce of their demesnes 
dropped below subsistence level they surely could have 
found (in spite of their debt) the necessary capital to pur- 
chase goods at an increased price.'*° The same cannot be 
said for many in the region, for whom increased prices 
would have likely meant death. Thus, it would seem from 
Greenfield’s comments that famine was already a threat in 
the North, but it is impossible to conclude if it held the 
town of Selby in its grip by that time. 


Whether or not economic troubles and famine had hit Selby 
by March 1315, it is likely that they did arrive at sometime 
during duration of the crisis, but a distinct lack of evidence 
can only lead to conjecture as to what may have occurred. 
The only insight comes from the Patent Rolls, but even 
this information is limited, emerging as it does from the 
final years of the troubled period. In November of 1320 
John Etelof, burgess and merchant, was granted safe-con- 
duct for one year to take his ship to various ports through- 
out the country to trade and purchase victuals and wares 
to return to Selby. The same was given to Adam Etelof, 
Henry Irewys, and William de Ferriby of Selby in April of 
1322.'37 Interpretation of these grants is aided by the work 
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of Professor Kershaw, who has shown that documents of 
this very nature were common during the early stages of 
the crisis, and indicate a trend toward market speculation — 
that is, the exploitation of inflationary prices through the 
use of long-distance trade.'** Merchants, taking advan- 
tage of their mobility, had the ability to sail to less affected 
areas of the country where prices may have been lower, 
acquire the necessary items, and return to their home port 
to sell the goods for a potentially high profit. Considering 
that, as suggested above, much of the staple foodstuffs 
(grain and meat) found in the town were likely to have 
been produced locally, the fact that merchants of Selby 
were involved in the speculation of victuals would imply 
that the town was experiencing some hardship by 1320. 
Nothing can be said of the earlier years. Although the se- 
verity of the adversity cannot be determined, it would be 
expected that a certain amount of fatalities would have 
occurred — especially among the poor — as food became 
increasingly inaccessible and expensive. The mention of 
‘wares’ being brought back by the merchants may also 
indicate that the industry in the town was affected — either 
through the death of craftsmen or the lack of materials (the 
tanners must have particularly suffered) — but the surviv- 
ing entry from the manor court of 1322 gives no indication 
of a significant decrease in population, or, in fact, any in- 
formation regarding death at all.!°° 


However many fatalities may have occurred as a result of 
the famine, it is certain that the death rate would have been 
considerably lower than that inflicted by the Black Death. 
The probable causes and duration of the series of plagues 
that befell Europe beginning in the year 1348 has been 
very well discussed and deliberated, and, thus, no discus- 
sion of them is needed here, other than to say that the 
pestilence arrived in York in May of 1349 and lasted in the 
city until 25 July. Since the plague was probably brought 
to Yorkshire, as elsewhere, via ships and the trade of grain 
or cloth, it was likely to have arrived at Selby shortly be- 
fore York — as the contaminated boats made their way up 
the River Ouse.'*° Unlike the uncertainty surrounding the 
famine, there is no doubt that the Black Death visited the 
town during its initial sweep through the shire. The most 
telling piece of evidence is found in the rolls of the manor 
court, which, held on 1 August, happened to be conducted 
right in the middle of that terrible summer and is a priceless 
resource. 


The pertinent entry is located on a folio containing records 
for the proceedings of both 1348 and 1349.""' The folio is 
preserved in a relatively good state - except for two ugly 
stains - and quite easily readable. Both entries are of the 
same format as other entries in the collection, wherein those 
attending the court — the free tenants of the abbot, grouped 
according to the streets on which their holdings were lo- 
cated - are listed below the date. The entries are in two 
different hands. That of 1348 resembles the hand and ink 
colour of the preceding years, while the entry of 1349 is in 
a different, sloppier hand with darker ink. Moreover, in the 
same, darker ink, crosses have been put over thirteen of 
the court attenders in the 1348 entry, and the word mor- 
tuus was placed next to one of the crosses - over the name 
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of Richard, son of Benedict de Fryston. Similar crosses 
appear elsewhere in the court roll collection, but infre- 
quently and always in isolated cases of one or two names. '” 
The high concentration found in the 1348 entry is unique, 
and — even accepting the possibility that some of the men 
may have died of natural causes — it is clear that the scribe 
has identified some of the townsmen who had perished as 
a result of the plague. 


Other abbey documents support the evidence provided 
by the court rolls. It is interesting to note that the abbey 
could not ward off the Black Death in the same manner as 
the famine. Indeed, the very closed and, especially, com- 
munal nature of monastic life provided a prime medium for 
which the disease could spread once the cloister had been 
breached. Religious houses throughout England lost mem- 
bers to the pestilence, but perhaps no house suffered as 
much as the Cistercian abbey of Meaux in the East Riding, 
in which all but ten of its forty-three monks (including the 
abbot) and every one of its seven lay brothers perished.'# 
Whether Selby Abbey suffered a similar death rate as Meaux 
cannot be determined from the surviving information, but 
the plague appears to have crippled the house not through 
the quantity of brothers it may have claimed but through 
the quality. In a letter accompanying the proxies attending 
the parliament of 25 November 1350 in his stead, Abbot 
Geoffrey — who himself had fled to Staynor during the 
summer of 1349'*4 — indicated that his absence was due to 
the pestilence, which had killed the able monks on whom 
the rule of the house depended.'** One who appears to 
have survived is Brother Reginald de Scarborough, the 
abbey’s Granger. The account roll of his office for 1349-50 
reveals that the pestilence was not confined to the cloister, 
but that the abbey’s villeins, as well as many porters fre- 
quently employed by the house, had also perished from 
the disease.'4° 


Having established that the Black Death came to Selby in 
the summer of 1349, and that it claimed lives from both the 
religious and lay populations, the question of the overall 
rate of mortality, and its effects, alone awaits discussion. 
Unfortunately, it is at this key point that the lack of a de- 
tailed description of local events — as exists in the case of 
Meaux — is most felt, and once again forces the argument 
to move from statement to suggestion. The situation is 
made worse by Selby Abbey’s jurisdiction over the Lib- 
erty of Selby and Snaith, the records of which were not 
included in the register of Archbishop Zouche and no longer 
survive. As a result, one is even denied for Selby the gen- 
eral trends of mortality Hamilton Thompson found else- 
where in Yorkshire by examining Zouche’s appointments 
to parishes which had been made vacant through the death 
of their priests. The data from the archbishop’s register is 
interesting. Although the death rates found for the ben- 
eficed clergy throughout the region have some inherent 
difficulties — such as the possibility of death by natural 
causes, or of individuals holding multiple benefices — and 
are not a reliable source for determining the overall death 
toll, they do give an indication of the severity with which 
an area may have been affected. In the Deanery of Ainsty, 
for example, only 2.6% of parishes were vacant through 
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death from Autumn 1347 to March 1349, and a slightly 
increased 5.3% from March to December 1350. During the 
intervening period (March 1349 to March 1350), however, 
a staggering total of 47.4% of the parishes had become 
vacant in the same manner, suggesting that the plague 
may have been particularly virulent in that region.'4” Con- 
sidering that Selby was actually situated within Ainsty it is 
possible that the town may have been similarly affected. If 
so, such an occurrence would not be unexpected, for, in 
theory, the Black Death should have taken a heavy toll on 
Selby. As a trans-shipment port on a main trading route, 
with a market and a centralised population, and consider- 
ing the fact that moist soil, the possibility of unpaved 
roads, and frequent flooding must have already made the 
town susceptible to disease, it is very likely that Selby was 
not only an easy target for the pestilence, but also an em- 
barkation point from which it could have spread to the 
rural population. '*8 


Even if the above theory is accepted, without any statisti- 
cal figures attesting to the severity of the outbreak of the 
plague in medieval Selby it is very difficult to assess the 
ramifications of the disease’s presence. Initially, it would 
be expected that — whatever the death rate — the commer- 
cial life of the town would have suffered as a result of a 
decrease in manpower. Some of the labour, such as the 
unskilled workers mentioned in Brother Reginald’s account, 
would have been relatively easy to replace — albeit at an 
increased wage'’? - but the same cannot be said of the 
skilled craftsmen. If the death rate among this latter group 
was particularly high than it could have taken some time 
for the town’s industry to reach previous levels and qual- 
ity of production. Moreover, the effects of five further out- 
breaks of plague between 1361 and 1390 are unknown, but, 
again depending on their severity, they may have been 
barriers to sustained recovery. Yet, despite any initial hard- 
ships, there is evidence to suggest the town was doing 
very well at the end of the fourteenth century. The six 
wealthy merchants which appear on the Poll Tax return of 
1379 indicates that trade was once again flourishing in the 
town, and the mention of seven tailors, six carpenters, five 
weavers, five fishermen, three farriers, three tanners, two 
smiths, two butchers, and one fletcher, draper, spicer, cob- 
bler, plasterer, cooper, slater, mason, and chaloner among 
the population suggests that there was no shortage of 
craftsmen.'® The Poll Tax returns, of 1377 as well as 1379, 
also show that by the last quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury Selby was the sixth-largest urban community in the 
West Riding - trailing only Pontefract, Doncaster, Ripon, 
Tickhill, and Sheffield —and, considering that the same six 
towns were also the most heavily assessed for the lay 
subsidy of 1334, it would seem that Selby had rebounded 
from whatever toll the plague had exacted to reclaim its 
place in the county.'*' The magnitude of that recovery, 
however, remains a mystery. 


As if the struggle against crop failure, famine and plague 
had not provided a sufficient quota of disturbance, life in 
many monastic towns was further disrupted by clashes 
between their inhabitants and conventual overlords. Con- 
flict between these two parties was not unique to the four- 
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teenth century — there is evidence for similar problems in 
the two preceding centuries as well'® - and, in fact, espe- 
cially in cases involving large monastic corporations and 
growing towns, quarrels seemed almost inevitable. The 
blame for such cases of unrest can usually be attributed to 
the monastic corporations, or, more specifically, the inabil- 
ity/failure of those institutions to recognise the corporate 
spirit of the town or borough under their control. In doing 
so they denied townsmen the rights of self-government 
and commerce — gifts that were often obtained by people 
living in towns or boroughs under royal control. Also, the 
monastic corporations made few friends in the town when 
attempting to enforce old services strictly.'* Some of the 
old services due to the monastic overlords - such as ‘rep- 
selver’ and ‘sor-peni’ - were particularly odious to the 
townsmen, and were a constant source of trouble, but the 
monks were always loathe to give up any rights that meant 
sacrificing an income.'™ Another cause of irritation to the 
townsmen was the tendency of the central government to 
favour the religious houses in disputes. It is not difficult to 
see the reasons why such favour was granted. Abbots of 
the larger religious houses, as great landowners and often 
of baronial status, or at least members of parliament, shared 
a common interest with the king, while the townsmen were 
often further removed from the royal circle. Also, as in the 
case of Selby, the religious houses might have enjoyed 
royal patronage from their foundation, and claimed the 
rights challenged by the townsmen from the king’s pred- 
ecessors - something not easily overturned. 


These factors are all likely contributors to the events of 
1327 when a series of rebellions erupted; these came on 
the heels of inefficient central government during the final 
years of Edward II’s reign. During that year violent out- 
breaks occurred in the monastic towns of St. Albans, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Abingdon, Faversham, and Dunstable, as 
well as other cities, boroughs, and towns around the coun- 
try. The various uprisings were eventually put down, 
with the rights of the ruling religious institution upheld in 
each case, but — as would be expected - the condition 
continued to worsen as the century progressed. Moreo- 
ver, the social and economic turmoil caused by the out- 
breaks of the Black Death, and the slow breakdown of 
effective manorial control did not help matters, and in some 
cases even served to embolden the townsmen. The Abbot 
of Abingdon, for example, was forced to undergo the em- 
barrassment of an impeachment trial in 1368.'°° The situa- 
tion exploded again in 1381, as part of the wider series of 
uprisings known as the Peasants’ Revolt. The rebellion, a 
reaction - in part - to the enactment of the third poll tax in 
five years, embraced many towns in eastern and southern 
England - including the conventually controlled Bury St. 
Edmunds, St. Albans, Dunstable, and Peterborough — as 
well as York, Scarborough, and Beverley in the North.'*’ 
But did any of this turmoil reach Selby? 


Selby seems to be the natural place for such turmoil to 
occur. The abbey controlled the manor, the mill, the court, 
the ferry, the assize of bread and ale, the market and fair 
(from which the house received tolls on any ship docking 
in the town — and freight charges for unloading, all large 
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animals, hides and wool-fells, as well as custom from the 
sale of iron and iron goods, and customs and tolls from the 
town’s merchants, drapers, cobblers, and fustian makers), 
as well as the right to wreck of sea, and to the gallows.'*8 
Yet, despite the monastery’s omnipresence in the town, 
there are no references to Selby in any of the unrest and 
violence that was engulfing other monastic towns in 1327 
or 1381. This does not mean, however, that Selby was a 
haven of tranquillity, for, as Professor Dobson has sug- 
gested, the town suffered from a certain amount of 
‘dockside lawlessness’ that was a common occurrence in 
other ports of the time.'*® The rolls from the market court, 
in fact, reveal a wide variety of crime in the town including 
the theft of goods and animals, throwing rats into the com- 
mon well near the market cross, verbal abuse, kidnapping, 
and assault — particularly against women.'® Some of the 
misconduct was also directed against the abbey — in May 
1342 the abbot’s sub-bailiff was forcibly prevented from 
collecting customs from unloading ships, a servant of the 
abbey was burned after having been thrown into a fire in 
June 1364, and the abbot’s staith on Ousegate was seized 
in June 1383 causing the ruin of the faggots the abbot 
used for fuel'®! — but in each case there is no evidence to 
suggest that the events were anything more than isolated 
crimes carried out by individual perpetrators. 


On only one occasion can any kind of collective violence 
against the abbey be identified. In the late summer of 1375 
forty-five armed men, said to have been bound together 
by an oath, broke the abbot’s dikes and enclosures near 
Selby, and, once inside, felled and carried off trees and 
undergrowth, de-pastured the area and trampled the ab- 
bot’s grass and deciduous tree shoots. The men also is- 
sued threats to the abbot and his fellow monks, frighten- 
ing them to such an extent that they would not leave the 
safety of the abbey, and hindered their (the abbey’s) free 
tenants from giving witness to defaults against the assize 
of bread and ale and abuses of weights and measures in 
the abbot’s court.'” The source of the trouble seems to 
have been the East Wood, which had one time been com- 
mon land between the residents of Selby and Barlow. In a 
series of charters dating from 1255 to 1257 — including one 
made on behalf of the whole town of Selby — the area was 
quitclaimed to the abbey, and the house was given the 
freedom to enclose the land and make whatever profit it 
could from its produce. The grantors did, however, retain 
the right of common pannage within the wood, as well as 
that of pasturage just outside, and it is likely that an in- 
fringement of these rights by the abbey may have sparked 
the whole incident.'® A fter recovering from his initial shock 
and fright, Abbot John de Sherburn petitioned the king 
and was awarded an assize of novel diseissin against the 
forty-five. The action of the group after the event is less 
clear. In Abbot John’s register there is a letter from the 
townsmen of Selby to the Archbishop of York, Alexander 
Neville, soliciting his help in overturning abuses by the 
abbey, but, as the letter is undated, it is unclear if the docu- 
ment represents a last attempt to solve the problem before 
resorting to violence, or an attempt to gain his support in 
the assize.'“ Unfortunately, the outcome of the case is 
unknown. 
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It is difficult to know how to interpret these events. Ini- 
tially, comparisons between the rebellion in Selby and those 
of other monastic towns in the fourteenth century appear 
similar. The mob in Selby seems to have been organised, 
violent, fed up with apparent abuses by its conventual 
overlord, and assertive in their desires for autonomy. Upon 
closer analysis, however, differences emerge. One impor- 
tant distinction between the events of 1375 and those else- 
where is that the group of forty-five made no claims or 
demands. The townsmen of St. Albans in 1327, for exam- 
ple, demanded from the abbey, and for a short time won, 
the right to become a borough, but there is no evidence of 
the same occurring at Selby.'® If the goal of the forty-five 
was indeed freedom and autonomy, some sort of demands 
or actions would have been expected in addition to merely 
disrupting the assize of bread and ale — which, although 
certainly a cause of annoyance and loss of income for the 
abbot, was not even a strong enough deterrent to stop the 
court from operating. What did attract the abbot’s atten- 
tion was the violent seizure of property. As seen previ- 
ously, this would by no means have been the first time 
abbey estates had been seized, but it was the first such 
incident to occur right on the abbey’s doorstep. The fact 
that the abbey asked for, and received, in November 1375 a 
license to crenellate all of their monastic buildings indi- 
cates a high level of fear within the cloister; for crenellation 
was a defensive architectural modification, most often 
found on fortified town walls or castles.'® Yet, there is no 
information to indicate that this fear was ever exploited by 
the townsmen, and without the conclusion of the assize it 
is impossible to conclude whether the ‘riot’ of 1375 does 
indeed represent an attempt toward town freedom, or merely 
a warning to the abbey about abusing its authority. 


It is, thus, quite clear that there was some degree of ten- 
sion within the town, but it is still a mystery as to why this 
tension did not follow the rebellious ethos which swept 
the country in 1327 and 1381 and erupt into full-scale re- 
volt. One possible explanation is that the abbey may not 
have been as stern an overlord as the events of 1375 sug- 
gest. It is difficult to deny that the monastery did exploit 
some of its authority in the town — the house was found 
guilty of abusing their right of assize of bread and ale dur- 
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ing the Quo Warranto proceedings of 1293-94, and the 
forty-five’s attempts to hinder its operation in 1375 sug- 
gests little had changed - but some of the abuses may 
have worked in favour of the townsmen. The proceedings 
of 1293-94, for example, also revealed that the abbot charged 
criminals a fine rather than putting them into the town’s 
pillories and tumbril.'® Also, in spite of possessing most, 
if not all of the town rights, the abbey did allow certain 
officials to be freely elected. Beginning in 1345 the manor 
court rolls reveal that two constables were chosen, on the 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, for a term of one year by the 
abbey’s free tenants residing on Micklegate, Middlethorpe, 
Ousegate, and Gowthorpe. By 1366 all the tenants were 
involved in the election. The same tenants of the various 
streets also elected their own purpressours who were, in 
essence, self-regulators responsible for ensuring that prop- 
erties did not encroach upon each other or spill out into 
the street and impede traffic.'® In addition to the elected 
officials, the abbey may also have tolerated some organi- 
sation among the town’s craftsmen. There is evidence for 
the presence of a Fraternity of St. Eligius, the patron saint 
of metalworkers, in the town by 1389, but no reference to 
any other possible guilds can be found.!© 


Another probable reason for Selby’s avoidance of politi- 
cal unrest was its size. Estimates taken from the known tax- 
paying population in the late fourteenth century place the 
population between 800-900, but the total was probably 
never very static. The market, port, and ferry crossing would 
have constantly brought new people to the town, as well 
as provided the opportunity to leave, and it is doubtful if 
the population ever reached 1,000 during the Middle 
Ages.'” While this total ranked fairly high locally, and as 
important as the town may have been to the Ouse trade 
route, it was still a small community. Selby could not have 
compared with the larger monastic towns of Bury St. 
Edmunds or St. Albans in terms of size, financial resources 
(whether actual or potential), or opportunity — which, for 
the ambitious and talented, was always going to lie else- 
where.'”' It is possible that the problems did not occur 
because, in addition to the liberties granted by the abbey, 
the causes for most of the unrest simply did not apply to a 
town of Selby’s status. 


Conclusions 


Among all of the great monasteries of Yorkshire, Selby is 
often overlooked. Yet, there are hints in the general litera- 
ture of monasticism which indicate that the community 
may have been more significant than it first appears. The 
abbot, for example, had the right to wear episcopal regalia, 
was regularly summoned to parliament and the house it- 
self enjoyed royal patronage. The aim of this volume has 
been to examine more closely the history of this commu- 
nity in an attempt to better understand how this relatively 
unknown abbey achieved the prestige it was accorded in 
the Middle Ages. In particular, I have focussed upon an 
apparent gap in our knowledge of the history of Selby 
which has emerged as a result of modern historians natu- 
rally concentrating their attention where the sources are 
readily available, ie: the foundation of the house and the 
later period in the life of the monastery, beginning in the 
late fourteenth century. No history of the abbey would be 
complete, however, without a discussion of its most sig- 
nificant possession - the town of Selby — for the two, in 
many ways, were responsible for each other’s develop- 
ment. 


The evidence for the first two centuries of the abbey’s life 
— especially the Historia Selebiensis Monasterii — reveals 
that the fortunes of the abbey oscillated largely according 
the combined spiritual and practical talents of the indi- 
vidual abbots. The monastery’s early success can largely 
be attributed to two men, Abbots Benedict and Hugh. The 
two, as founder and builder of the abbey respectively, hold 
a special place in the traditions of the house, but they also 
provided over fifty years of sound and lucrative adminis- 
tration, and it is during the period of their leadership that 
the abbey acquired its most important possessions. The 
initial successes of Benedict and Hugh were followed by a 
series of events — poor management by Abbots Herbert 
and Durand, the warfare and general chaos that marked 
King Stephen’s reign, and the emergence of the Cistercians 
in Yorkshire — that brought the community to its lowest 
point. The abbey began to re-establish itself during the 
reign of King Henry II, and for most of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the house appears again to have prospered. The un- 
fortunate actions of Abbot Thomas de Whalley in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century returned the house to a 
state of disrepute, but the construction of the new choir 
begun under Abbot William I de As/akeby would have 
provided the community with a potential source of pride 
and optimism as the century closed. This fluctuation — 
particularly the drop in prestige during the abbacies of 
Herbert and Durand — did not aid Selby in its competition 
for benefactors with St. Mary’s, York, the Cistercian order, 
and other local monastic institutions, and was likely a con- 
tributing factor to the abbey’s place in the second tier of 
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English monasteries in terms of wealth, as evidenced by 
the appointment (or promotion) of Abbot Richard to the 
abbacy of Ramsey in 1214. 


Richard’s abbacy was a watershed for the community. His 
loyalty and service to the Crown would become standard 
practice for his successors, and his acquisition of the right 
to free election - as opposed to having the abbot appointed 
by the patron - resulted in a significant alteration to the 
origin of the abbots themselves. Of the nine heads prior to 
the acquisition (including Richard, but excluding Benedict) 
five (Herbert, Durand, Walter, Elias, German) came to Selby 
from other monasteries, three (Hugh, Roger de London, 
Richard) had previously been prior of the house, and Gil- 
bert de Ver’s origins are unknown. Of the fourteen abbots 
that succeeded Richard, however, only one (Richard Scot) 
had not been a member of the community at the time of his 
election. It is interesting to note that, in Selby’s case, nei- 
ther appointment from outside nor election from within 
guaranteed success. Of the four external appointments 
(Elias appears to have been elected by the house) two 
(Walter and German) were good leaders while the afore- 
mentioned Herbert and Durand had problems. A better 
success rate would be expected — and, indeed, is found - 
among those abbots either appointed or elected from within, 
since they would have been familiar with the monks and 
the running of the community, but the inability of Alexan- 
der to properly defend the house and Thomas de Whalley’s 
inconsistency and moral turpitude indicate that the choice 
of an abbot could never be a sure thing. The inability of 
Thomas — and those under his care — to avoid contact 
(sexual or otherwise) with the local women foreshadowed 
a problem that would afflict the abbey in the years to come. 


The history of Selby Abbey in the fourteenth century is 
characterised by a growing difference in the fortunes of 
the abbot and abbey. The abbots seem to have moved 
from strength to strength. They were frequently in the serv- 
ice of the king, be it in the defence of the North against the 
Scots or as a tax collector, and — most likely due to the 
latter — they emerged from the formative years of parlia- 
ment early in the century as full members; receiving sum- 
monses on a regular basis. As one of only two mitred ab- 
bots in the North, they were frequently in the service of 
the pope — often with the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York — and 
the combination of the right to the episcopal regalia and 
being a member of parliament placed the abbot among the 
leading lords, both lay and ecclesiastic, in the north of 
England. While the prestige of the office seems to have 
been at its zenith, however, life within the cloister does not 
appear to have been as positive. 
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One difficulty in the interpretation of the available infor- 
mation for the internal life of the monks is that they only 
report the negative, but, even with that being considered, 
the abbey does not seem ever to have been a spiritual 
centre of high calibre. Another problem is identifying how 
many of the monks were guilty of transgressions, as often 
only the worst cases found in the course of archiepiscopal 
visitations receive specific mention. However, consider- 
ing the abbey’s professed population was between 24 and 
31, and that, as shown during Heslington’s abbacy, as 
many as six at a time were guilty of serious offences, it is 
possible that up to one quarter of the house was in spir- 
itual turmoil. Such a large percentage could not help but 
negatively affect the spiritual life of the house. One of the 
main themes which emerges from most of the serious cases 
is the continued problem of an excessive association with 
the town. To a certain extent contact was unavoidable. 
The abbot was the lord of the Manor of Selby and was 
responsible for all of the responsibilities that the title en- 
tailed — including the running of the court and the market. 
Also, the monks would have had difficulty avoiding con- 
tact with people of the town - either outside of the abbey 
walls (in the case of the obedientaries) or inside (many 
were employed by the community, or attended religious 
services) — and would have been faced with many tempta- 
tions. 


It is obvious that a good many monks were not able to 
control themselves. The temptations of the town, how- 
ever, were not the sole blame, for the monks were appar- 
ently tempted to overindulgence. Several visitations al- 
lude to that fact, as does the event of the monks — in the 
vacancy prior to Abbot Simon’s election in 1313 - voting 
for an increased daily portion and maintaining the same 
amounts in the years of famine that followed. In affairs 
such as this some blame must be accorded to the abbot, 
since he was in charge of ensuring that the monks remained 
faithfully in line with the Rule of St. Benedict. Five abbots 
of this century, despite occasional support shown by the 
archbishops, do not appear to have managed the spiritual 
affairs of the house very well, while information for Abbot 
John de Sherburn is incomplete. The reason for this can 
never be fully known, but it may be related to the over- 
whelming administrative demands of the monastic corpo- 
ration; a responsibility that only increased as the house’s 
financial situation worsened as the century progressed. 
These, as well as the aforementioned external commitments, 
would have made it very difficult for the abbot to have 
maintained the necessary spiritual / secular balance that 
his office required. 


It is also very difficult to draw solid conclusions about the 
monastic corporation — the phrase given to the combined 
spiritual and temporal possessions of the community. We 
know what the monks held, and — for the most part — when 
the holdings were acquired. It can also be shown that Selby 
was typical of post-Conquest monastic foundations in re- 
ceiving the majority, and the most important, of its tempo- 
ral and spiritual possessions in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; although the abbey continued to actively ac- 
quire smaller properties up to the publication of the Stat- 
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ute of Mortmain in 1279, and at a drastically reduced rate 
thereafter. However, due to a lack of key sources, we know 
very little about the actual management of both the indi- 
vidual holdings and the total estate. The documents that 
are available are either fragmented or isolated, such as the 
existing financial statement for 1338 and the Bursar’s ac- 
count for 1398-99. While these records offer valuable in- 
formation about the monastery’s gross income and its dis- 
persal, without more of their kind, especially more Bursar 
accounts, it is impossible to establish the nature by which 
the revenue was obtained or dispersed over a period of 
time. This information would be particularly key in helping 
to better understand the financial plans of Abbot’s Geoffrey 
and John de Sherburn as the debt began to spiral out of 
control in the second half of the fourteenth century. Un- 
fortunately, the lack of sources leaves our knowledge of 
Selby’s administrative policy incomplete, and assumptions 
can only be made on the basis of solitary examples and 
broad trends. 


More can be ascertained about the abbey’s many benefac- 
tors; the men and women who supplied the community 
with the majority of its holdings. The most important ben- 
efactor of any house was its patron, usually the founder of 
the house and his/her descendants, but, in the case of 
Selby Abbey, identifying that person has not always been 
easy. The question hinges on whether or not it can be 
proven that King William II —son of the abbey’s founding 
patron - did indeed grant the abbey’s patronage to the 
Archbishops of York in the transaction of 1093. To this 
end it is particularly important to show that the archbish- 
ops - during the instances when they are present in abbey 
affairs - acted in a manner that exceeded the inherent pas- 
toral role of their office. Examination of the key events in 
the Historia, however, has proven to be inconclusive, as 
has the little information gleaned from the available charter 
evidence. The case in favour of the king retaining the ab- 
bey’s patronage is much more persuasive. First, if the king 
did indeed give away the patronage, one would not have 
expected him to have played a role in the deposition or 
election of an abbot after 1093. Yet, the Historia, reveals 
the king acting in such a capacity three times after the 
transaction. Second, and most convincing, is the abun- 
dant charter evidence in which - from the early years of the 
reign of Henry I to Henry II’s possession of the house 
during the vacancy following the death of Abbot Gilbert in 
1183 - the abbey consistently turned to the crown for pro- 
tection and confirmation of its estates: two clear indica- 
tions that Selby remained in royal hands. Unfortunately, 
this conclusion ensures that Selby’s presence in the trans- 
action of 1093 will remain a mystery. 


Less mysterious is the fact that royal patronage had both 
positive and negative aspects for the abbey. On the one 
hand, being only one of the great many abbeys in the 
king’s possession likely spared Selby from the expendi- 
tures of some of the lesser and more mundane aspects of 
patronage, services they might have been required to pro- 
vide had their patron been local. Furthermore, being in the 
king’s protection ensured that the abbey was supported - 
either in court or through various documents, especially 
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confirmation charters - by the strongest authority in the 
land. On the other hand, royal patronage provided the king 
with claims to the community that were potentially very 
costly, such as hospitality for himself and his servants 
(although here again the abbey seems to have benefited 
from being one of many, and for being located in the North), 
possession of the house during vacancy, and the granting 
of pensions and corrodies. At Selby the right of posses- 
sion during vacancy (from the expensive six-year vacancy 
from 1183-89, to the abuses of custodians such as Thomas 
de Stanford in 1254) was particularly damaging; resulting 
in both financial stress and the loss of property. Following 
the lead of other communities, such as Westminster and 
St. Albans, Selby sought an answer to the problem through 
attempting to purchase custody of the house during a va- 
cancy. Although this plan enjoyed some early success 
under Abbot David, the problems continued until 1340 
when the house obtained the right to perpetually maintain 
custody upon the payment of a fee of £80 for each va- 
cancy. 


Although the king, as patron and largest individual con- 
tributor, was Selby’s most important benefactor, the ab- 
bey’s corporate estate was made up of gifts from all levels 
and members of society - yet the distribution and signifi- 
cance of the donations was by no means equal. The most 
notable class of benefactors were the knightly families. 
Their importance lay not only in the number and size of 
their donations, but also in their role in making up for the 
lack of donations from the local magnates. The latter’s major 
donations had ended by the middle of the twelfth century 
as their attention turned to their own local monastic foun- 
dations, and, in later generations, possibly suffering un- 
der the weight of reduced estates as a result of over-gener- 
ous ancestors. Fortunately for Selby it was surrounded in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire by several inter-married knightly 
families who had both the wealth and desire to endow the 
house. Their gifts were both substantial and simple, but, 
emerging in the second half of the twelfth century, follow- 
ing the ebb of the magnates’ grants, they were constant 
throughout the thirteenth, and in some cases into the four- 
teenth, century. The Archbishops of York - who provided 
Selby with several demesne estates, while staying an ac- 
tive contributor to the house from the foundation until the 
early fourteenth century - could also be added to this list 
of wealthy local donors. The abbey appears to have relied 
less on the lower level of society, but any knowledge of 
the full worth of the grants by peasants and townsmen is 
hindered by the lack of information in the available sources, 
as well as Selby’s own possible re-acquisition plan which 
causes suspicion about hidden purchases and escheats 
among the charters. Grants from this group appear to have 
been used to consolidate the abbey’s holdings at 
Stallingborough, and possibly at Selby itself, but the evi- 
dence from the manors suggests that a consolidation policy 
was not widespread. 


The greatest single gift that any benefactor ever bestowed 
upon the abbey was the town; which was entrusted to the 
house at its foundation by King William I. Medieval Selby 
was a locally important river port and market town, and it 
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owed this status to a combination of stimuli. The town’s 
favourable location on the River Ouse made it a likely choice 
as both a trans-shipment or stop-off centre for vessels 
battling the tides as they made their way to and from York. 
The site may have been utilised in such a capacity by the 
Romans or Anglo-Saxons, but the first definitive evidence 
for settlement does not emerge until the early eleventh 
century. Yet, although this settlement certainly owed its 
existence to the river, the first evidence for exploitation of 
the site’s geographical advantages does not emerge until 
after the arrival of Benedict in 1069, and the subsequent 
foundation of the monastery. The presence of the abbey 
was beneficial, providing a need for trades and craftsmen, 
as well as drawing people to the town. Initially, the abbey’s 
position as the first post-Conquest house in the north must 
have been attractive to the local population, and later, as 
the town grew, people would have been drawn by the ab- 
bot’s court and the opportunities provided by the bustling 
market. 


Selby’s role as a trans-shipment port and key river cross- 
ing would also have brought people to the town, and, as 
omnipresent as the monastery was, the importance of the 
river ensured that the prosperity of the town was never 
completely reliant upon the abbey. Indeed, it is probably 
more accurate to say that the prosperity of medieval Selby 
was directly proportional to the importance of York as a 
port. In the eleventh and early twelfth century when York 
was the primary northern port, Selby would likely have 
been at its zenith — especially in terms of international trade, 
as Selby represented the limit to which heavily-laden ves- 
sels could travel before trans-shipment was necessary. Even 
when Hull became the major port handling direct overseas 
trade, Selby would have retained some prosperity propor- 
tional to that still experienced by York. The city’s impor- 
tance as a political and religious centre ensured that the 
traffic on the Ouse — its main line of supply — was heavy 
and constant throughout the Middle Ages, and Selby’s 
port and manufacturers would have reaped the benefits. 
Such a situation is most likely the reason for the town’s 
apparent resilience in the wake of both famine and plague 
in the fourteenth century. 


The double foci of abbey and river, in addition to provid- 
ing financial opportunity, is also reflected in the geogra- 
phy and, possibly, in the abbey’s method of controlling 
the town. Unlike Hedon, and other post-Conquest new 
towns along the Humber/Ouse waterway, Selby shows no 
evidence that it was ever planned along any kind of organ- 
ised grid pattern.' Instead, Gowthorpe, New Lane, and the 
Market Place radiate out from the abbey, while Micklegate, 
Ousegate, Middlethorpe and Millgate are located nearer 
the water. The smaller streets, such as Wrengate (between 
the abbey and parish church and the ferry), the modern 
Finkle Street (between the two markets), and eventually 
Wren Lane, likely developed as a means of connection. In 
terms of town management, there is no question that the 
abbey was dominant, and its control complete, but the 
monastery was not shy about granting liberties to the 
townsmen. The exact reasons for the abbot’s benevolence 
can, of course, never be known, but it may simply have 
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been related to the quantity, and quality, of the river traffic 
travelling to and from York. 


As has been shown, medieval Selby was a relatively small 
community with a busy and important port, which, in addi- 
tion to handling a wide variety of goods (including such 
luxury items as gold and silk), also provided an outlet for 
locally manufactured items, especially cloth. It is possible 
that between the ferry (which also brought financial op- 
portunities to the town’s manufacturers), the port, and the 
market, the townsmen produced enough revenue to pay 
the abbot’s many tolls with little or no difficulty. In such a 
situation, the abbot, who benefited as the townsmen pros- 
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pered, was likely to have been quite happy to let the towns- 
men look after themselves to a certain degree as long as 
his authority was acknowledged. This level of co-opera- 
tion between abbey and town was not unique, but it did 
help to place Selby among a growing list of other monastic 
towns, such as Westminster and Reading, which the vio- 
lence of the fourteenth century seems to have passed by.? 
Unfortunately, as mentioned in the introduction to this 
work, all that remains of this impressive marriage of abbey 
and town is the structure of the monastery church, yet it 
stands as an impressive memorial to the forgotten monks it 
once housed and the people who once worshipped within 
its walls and worked in its shadow. 


Appendix A: 


The Foundation Charter of Selby Abbey 
(CBI, 11-12. The editorial form is that used in the Coucher Book) 


In nomine Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis, Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti, Amen. Willelmus fortissimus immo 
potentissimus Rex omnium regum illorum a Quibus eo 
tempore ceptra regalia sub divo gubernantur, maximum 
imperium Anglicae terrae regens, quod permissione atque 
voluntate Dei primum signis mirabilibus [que] prodigiis, ac 
deinde magnis viribus bellisque debellando Anglos, tandem 
adquisitum gubernans, viris tam ecclesiasticis quam suis 
comitibus baronibusque atque ministris omnibus, salutos. 
Divina providente Dei misericordia et mea bonitate, divina 
clemencia inspirata, devote postulanti Benedicto Abbati 
devotissimo, coenobium in honore Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et beatissimae ejus genetricis et virginis Mariae et 
Sancti Germani Autissiodorensis Episcopi in Salebya 
fundare concessi. In quo fundamine conjeci et regali 
libertate posui et dedi de mea propria mensa ipsam Selebiam, 
videlicet unam carucatam terrae de Snaith, et sex bovatas 
de Flaxley et Rodecliff, et dimidiam carucatam in Braiton, et 
unam piscariam Wytegift, et terras a Thoma Archiepiscopo 
eidem ecclesiae datas, videlicet Fristonam et Salebiam 
minorem, tam secundum vivam vocem quam juxta brevis 
ejus tenorem. Eodem modo Crull, scilicet unum hundred, 
quae jacet in vicecomitatu Lincolniae, et Stanford, quae 
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est vicecomitatu Hamtoniae, quas dederunt Gaufridus de 
la Wyrchi et Wedo de Rannecurt, sine ullo retentu 
confirmavi et dando concessi, et cuncta cum hiis quae 
undecunque tam in terris et possessionibus quam in aliis 
oblationibus quae instinctu Sancti Spiritus a devotis 
benefactoribus offerri, et quaquaversum jure prece et pretio 
adquiri possint sub regali munere, ab omni exactione et 
molestia et vexatione, solute et quiete et libere, prout decet 
elemosinam regiam et propriam Abbatiam, interminabili et 
perpetua pace tenere, et curiam suam cum saca et soca, et 
tol et theam, et infangenethef, et cum omnibus 
consuetudinibus quas meliores habet ecclesia Sancti Petri 
Ebor., habere et perpetuo possidere. Ad testimonium et ad 
confirmationem hujus elemosinae donationis pro salute 
animae meae et tam praecedentium meorum quam 
subsequentium, data carta haec et confirmata apud 
Londinium in praesentia istorum, scilicet Odonis 
Baiocencis Episcopi, Edwardi de Salebiria, Hugonis de 
Portu, Hugonis de Montefort, Roberti de Olloy, Ricardi filii 
Comitis Gilberti, Baldwini fratris ejus, Remigii Episcopi, 
Radulfi Talebois, Roberti de Teiny, Gaufridi de la Wirchy, et 
totius curiae regis. 


Appendix B: 


Statutes of the First General Chapter of the Province of York, 


Northallerton, 1221. 
(W.A. Pantin, Documents of the English Black Monks, 232-39) 


* De Rievall’ et Iorevall’ Dei gracia abbates Cisterciensis 
ordinis, et abbas sancte Marie Ebor’ et prior Dunelmensis 
ecclesie, universis abbatibus, prioribus proprios abbates 
non habentibus, et collegiis nigri ordinis per Eboracensem 
provinciam constitutis, felicitatem que nunc est et futuram 
cum graciarum benediccione perpetua. 

¢ Adhonorem Dei, et Romane ecclesie, et ad reformacionem 
ordinis et observanciam et correccionem discipline 
regularis, juxta statuta Lateranensis concilii, abbates 
Eboracensis provincie in generali capitulo apud Alverton 
convenientes, anno translacionis beati Thome martiris 
cantuariensis primo. 

* In primis dictante Spiritu Sancto unanimi consensu 
statuerunt up ipsi abbates habitu et gestu regulariter se 
habentes in capitulo et in claustro pro audiendis 
confessionibus et fratribus exemplariter instruendis, in 
choro eciam pro divinis officiis tociens studeant interesse, 
quociens nec corporis infirmitas seu debilitas, nec ecclesie 
utilitas sive necessitas, vel alia racionabilis causa fuerit 
impedimento. 

* Deinde placuit universis ne prelati de terris vel redditibus 
monasterii ad manifestam lesionem vel perpetuam 
alienacionem facere presumant vel terras consuetudinarias 
in libertatem alicui concedere vel donare vel novas 
infeodaciones facere sine consensu capituli, vel alicui 
coredia hereditar’ vel liberaciones aliquo titulo, vel alicuius 
pleg’ existere sine capituli consensu. 

* Item statutum est ut prelati monachis suis tam sanis quam 
egris secundum facultatem loci omnia necessaria in victu 
et vestitu inveniant horis competentibus, ut sic tollatur 
omnis occasio proprietatis. 

* Et quia prelati ipsi per quasdam superfluitates notari 
dicuntur, et monasteria aggravari, omni deliberacione 
providerunt ne aliquis prelatus servientes habeat numero 
et apparatu modum honestum excedentes, unde ordo 
monachilis in aliquo argui possit levitatis. 

* Item ne post decessum prelatorum per serviencium 
exaccionem pro inpensis obsequiis contingat monasteria 
vel subditos gravari, a prelatis quibus serviunt annua et 
certa percipiant stipendia servientes. 

* Similiter provisum est de vecturis ut nullus numberum 
excedat vicenarium nisi racionabilis causa aliud inducat, 
set studeat quilibet pro Deo et sancte religionis reverencia 
dictum numerum in quantum poterit coartare. 

* Item inherentes eciam vestigiis Lateranensis concilii 
decreverunt ne monachi precio reipiantur vel peculium 
habere permittantur nisi pro iniuncta sibi administracione: 
ubi de proprietariis ita cautum est, ut si quis tam pessimo 
vicio delectari inveniatur, semel et secundo ammoneatur: 
quod si non emendaverit, districte correccioni subiaceat. 
Proprietarios vero appellant, qui preter conscienciam 
abbatis vel prioris abbatem non habentis aliquid sibi 
possident, quod non abbas vel prior dederit vel habere 
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permiserit. 

* Item prioratus vel obediencie pecunie dacione nulli 
tradantur. 

* Item monachi singuli in singulis locis non morentur, sub 
pena dicti concilii contravenientibus infligenda. 

* Item infra vicesimum annum monachi non recipiantur, nisi 
commendabilis utilitas vel necessitas aliud induxerit. 

* Ad hec salubriter provisum est ut silencium debitis in 
locis, horis et temporibus ab omnibus firmiter observetur; 
contrafacientes regulari subjaceant discipline: in permissis 
eciam colloquiis tam in claustris quam alibi, a turpiloquiis 
vaniloquiis, et detraccionibus abstineatur. Qui aliter fecerit, 
per quindenam ab omni colloquio suspendatur. 

* Item lecit monachorum ita sint ordinati ut videri possint 
dormientes. 

* Item hospitalitas modis omnibus secundum facultates 
loci diligenter observetur. 

* Moniales vero sive mulieres alie per quas sinistra possit 
oriri suspicio, infra septa monasterii non pernoctent. 

* Signa non necessaria in choro, in refectorio, et aliis locis 
indebitis non fiant. 

* Et quia testante scriptura tam corpori quam anime salutifera 
est abstinencia, rigorem regule beati Benedicti moderantes, 
provide statuerunt, ut ab exaltacione sancte crucis usque 
ad festum omnium sanctorum in duodecim leccion bis 
reficiatur in conventu, quarta et sexta feria dumtaxat 
exceptis. 

* A festo vero omnium sanctorum usque ad capud ieiunii 
singulis fesits semel reficiatur in conventu nisi in festis 
capparum et diebus natalis Domini usque ad epiphaniam, 
quarta feria et sexta dumtaxat exceptis ut supra. In adventu 
Domini tam in festis quam in feriis semel reficiant fratres; 
ita tamen quod celerarius respondeat elemosinario de hiis 
que apponi solebant ad cenam in festis capparum, festis xii 
leccionum in suo statu remanentibus. 

* Communis pitancia omnes respiciat. 

* Item ut pauperes debitis elemosinis non fraudentur, firmiter 
preceperunt ut omnia apponenda in conventu sine fraude 
apponatur, et alibi ubi monachi reficiuntur, et de omnibus 
appositis totum residuum sine diminucione in elemosinam 
cedat, per elemosinarium indigentibus fideliter erogandum. 
* Item de vestimentis et calciamentis monachorum ut omnia 
sint ordinata. 

* Coopertoria vero sint de albo vel de nigro panno vel 
russeto cum pellibus agninis albis vel nigris, vel pellibus 
vulpinis sive catinis. 

* Cappe eciam monachorum nigre sint et ordinate: et hec 
predicta congruis temporibus sine difficultate dentur et 
recipiantur. 

* Camerarius autem denarios vel quodlibet aliud pro 
predictis vel aliis ad usum monasticum pertinentibus dare 
non audeat: Set neque monachi aliquam permutacionem 
percipere presumant. Immo secundum institucionem regule 


recipiens nova det vetera fideliter pauperibus eroganda. 
Alioquin camerarius ab administracione deponatur et 
monachus contrafaciens novis careat indumentis. 

* Sellas autem et omnia ad equitaturam pertinencia habeant 
ordinata, ocreis rostratis omnino amotis. 

¢ Evagaciones autem monachis penitus inhebeantur, nisi 
pro negociis ecclesie vel aliqua iusta et neccessaria causa 
et permissione prelati proficiscantur, die prefixo a prelato 
reversuri, nisi racionabilis causa fuerit impedimento. 

¢ Item omnes superfluitates amputentur, salvis bonis et 
approbatis consuetudinibus in singulis monasteriis. 

¢ Item ut competencius et secrecius fratres qui pondus die 
portant et estus, cum necesse fuerit, permissione prelati 
per esum carnium accipiant recreacionem, provideatur 
locus honestus iuxta refectorium, si fieri potest, vel alius 
competens, a quo monachi cum fuerint recreati, ad horas 
canonicas per claustrum cum maturitate festinent; Quibus 
omnino monachus vel laicus non admisceatur ante 
prandium vel post, nisi custodes ordinis et servientes ad 
hoc deputati: qui eciam ieiunent diebus quibus conventus 
ieiunat, exceptis minutis. 

* Item statuerunt ut nullus monachus sanus post 
completorium remaneat extra chorum nisi ex causa 
racionabili et necessaria; nec bibat nisi in presencia prelati 
sine licencia, exceptis minutis, qui si velint, ordinate bibant 
in refectorio usque ad pulsacionem signi de Curfu et post 
nullus. 

* Hoc eciam circa infirmos observari volunt, ut nullus 
monachus sanus, nullus omnino extraneus cum eis 
comedat, nisi de licencia superioris, que cum matura 
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discrecione fieri debet. 
* Item nullus omnino monachus obedienciarius vel alius 
seculares non iuratos introducat in domum infirmorum, nisi 
ex superioris licenci, et hoc pro necessitate: set quilibet 
servientibus ad hoc deputatis sit contentus: Qui aliter 
fecerit et ex hoc proclamatus fuerit, sit in pane et aqua 
proxima die Veneris: et si hoc in consuetudinem traxerit, et 
in contemptum ordinis et staturorum hoc fecerit, ulterius 
puniatur secundum arbitrium sui superioris. 
* Item nullus monachus det vel accipiat aliquid ad 
manifestam sui monasterii lesionem. Hoc maxime omnes 
obedienciarii observent; sollicite precaventes ne bona sibi 
commissa illicite distrahant ac consumant, set in utilitatibus 
ecclesie fideliter expendant; et statum officii sui cum 
requisiti fuerint prelato suo fideliter ostendant. Bursarius 
vero, celarius et granetarius de omnibus receptis et expensis 
suis modo debito et consueto fideles reddant raciones. 
* Nullus depositum in monasterium ab aliquo recipiat nisi 
de consciencia prelati; nec prelatus hoc faciat, nisi cum 
trum fratrum laudabili testimonio. 
* Singulis diebus statim post capitulum vel ante visitet 
celerarius infirmos, diligenter a singulis inquirens de eorum 
statu et voluntate, quibus secudum infirmitates et tempora 
plene provideat sive in carnibus sive in piscibus vel aliis 
necessariis: quod si facere contempserit, post trinam 
admonicionem ab exsecucione officii sui penitus absolvatur. 
Hoc idem de infirmariis volumus observari, quibus 
incumbit huiusmodi provisio. 


* Omnes singularitates tam in cibis quam in potibus in 
refectoriis, prohibeantur. 


Appendix C: 


Attendance at Parliament by the Abbot of Selby, 1302-1408 


* = Assemblies not identified as Parliament in HB 
** = From Haslop, Gaddesby & Shirburn; + = PRO, C49; t = Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, vol. 1. 
All other proxy information from PRO, SC 10. 


Date and Place of 
Date of Summons Assembly 


14, 20, and 24 July 

for 29 September; 

prorogued 13 14 October Yes 
Septermber Westminrter Summoned (Ill health) 


12 November 1304 
for 16 February 
1305; prorogued 22 {28 February 
Westminster Summoned 

15 July; prorogued to 
15 August; and 
finally prorogued on 
30 July to 15 15 September 

e Westminster Not Summoned 


Northampton Summoned 


13 Jesuay ae | 
19 Janua Westminster Not Summoned 
Freese. | 
10 March Westminster Not Summoned 


26 October 1309 to 
York; changed to 
Westminster 12 
December 


Westminster 
8 July 


William II de 
1313 Aslakeb 
Simon de 
1314 Scarborough 
1315 
1316 


1318 
1319 
1320 


26 Jul Westminster ES eal 
27 January Yes 

20 March York Summoned 
Yes 


kame heed 

5 August Westminster ee ee 
1521 Scarborough |15 Ma Westminster 
eae ae ae 

1322 Wistow 14 March York Summoned 


18 September to 
1322 York 30 October 04 November York|Summoned 
20 November 1323 
for 20 January 1324; 
prorogued 26 23 February Yes 
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Appendix D: 
The Dimensions of the Flood Defences Constructed 


by Abbot Geoffrey at Mere Dike [c.1350] 
(CBII, 396. The editorial form is that used in the Coucher Book. cf. p.39) 


Memorandum, quod Willelmus de Clyve et socii sui habent 
commissionem domini Regis, consimilem commissioni 
praecedenti, ad supervidendum wallias, fossata, etc., in 
Insula de Haxiholm, in comitatu Lincolniae, sub priori data 
quam est commissio praecedens, virtute cujus commissionis 
iidem Willelmus et socii sui ceperunt quandam inquisitionem 
apud Crull, die Lunae proximo ante festum Sancti Michalis, 
anno, etc., xxvi(to), per sacramentum xii juratorum de In- 
sula de Haxiholm. Qui dicunt super sacramentum suum 
quad Abbas de Selby tenetur facere quoddam fossatum a 
loco qui vocatur Alddene usque locum qui vocatur les 
Flodyates de x pedibus in latitudine et v in profunditate et 
de praedicto loco qui vocatur les Flodyates usque 
Arneholm, et de eodem loco villata de Estoft tenetur facere 
usque le Mikeldike, et de eodem loco villata de Ludyngton 
tenetur facere usque Ludington lane end, et sic usque loco 
qui vocatur le Mare, qui se extendit linialiter versus 
ecclesiam, et illam quantitatem Ludington ex una parte et 
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Amcotes ex altera parte reparabunt, et de praedicto loco 
vocato le mare villatae de Gerlthorp usque le Midelmoredik, 
et de eodem loco Waterton, tenentur facere. Et dicunt 
quod illa sewera de les Flodyates usque aquam de Trent 
erit in latitudine desuper x1 pedum et latitudinis in fundo xx 
pedum, et erit in profunditate a terra xii pedum. Et dicunt 
quod necesse erit habere quendam gurgitem apud 
Ludyngton lane end de x1 pedum in latitudine et xxx pedum 
in longitudine. Et dicunt quod Abbas et villata de Crull 
facient unum pontem apud...de x! pedibus in latitudine, et 
quod illud opus sit adimpletum citra festum Sancti Andreae 
Apostoli sub poena x! librarum et (ex?) parte praedicti 
Abbatis, et sub poena dujuslibet villatae xx librarum. Et 
memorandum quod ista praesentatio non fuit revocata in 
cancellaria domini Regis, et super hoc breve regium 
dirrectum fuit praefatis Willelmo et sociis suis de 
supersedendo. 


Appendix E: 


Articles Upon Which an Archbishop Must Inquire During his 


Visitation to a Monastic Community [c. 1343] 
(CBII, 367-69. The editorial form is that used in the Coucher Book. cf. p.39) 


- An Abbas seu Prior in spiritualibus et temporalibus sit 
circumspectus et sufficiens ad regendum. 


- An postquam pervenit litera domini seu rumor de 
visitatione ad Abbatem seu Priorem et conventum 
specialiter fuit conductum vel per praesidentem sub 
aliqua poena injunctum de subticendo veritatem in 
requirendo ab eis et an per juramentum vel sine. 


- An omnes fratres de conventu et etiam conversi fuerunt 
ad istam visitationem personaliter convocati. 


- An regula bene custodiatur et cultus divinus debite ac 
devote sustentetur, et, si non, in quibus peccat et per 
quos stat. 


- An sit nimius discursus secularum personarum in 
claustro seu aliis locis contra honestam regulam. 


- An Abbas, Prior, Supprior, vel tertius Prior sit in 
correctionibus faciendis impari debito, odio, vel favore, 
personarum acceptor aut remissus in correctionibus 
faciendis, et an sequatur conventum horis debitis. 


- An aliquis eorum vel alius de conventu sit proprietarius 
vel usurarius, et, si sic, qui et in quo. 


- An Abbas, Prior, vel aliquis de conventu sit vicio 
incontinentiae vel aliquo alio crimine notatus, et a quo 
tempore et cum qua. 


- An Abbas, Prior, vel alius sit in aliquo officio simoniace 
ingressus. 


- An aliquis de conventu sit rebellans, inobediens, seu 
incorrigibilis, et, si sic, qui et in quibus. 


- An sit aliquis conspirator, detractor, seu seminator 
discordiae, seu fovens partem in domo, et, si sic, qui et in 
quibus et contra quos. 


- An sit aliquis revelator secretorum capituli, seu 
excommunicatus, vel irregularis, qui excommunicatus 
celebravit, seu alio modo ebriosus etiam vel rixosus. 


- An aliqui exeant sine licencia, et an licentiati vadiit ad 
loca suspecta et an redeat infra tempus sibi limitatum. 


- An compotus domus reddatur singulis annis, et, si sic, 
coram quibus, et an status monasterii postmodum 
innotescat. 


- Item a quo statu fuit domus tempore praefectionis 
hujus Abbatis quad debita et credita et alia onera et 
proficua, et in quo statu est nunc. 
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- An Abbas, Prior, Vel aliquis, sive in domo sive extra, sit 
delapidator bonorum domus. Et, si sic, qui, qualiter, et in 
quibus. Et an aliquae alienationes sint factae quibus et 
per quos. 


- An officiati habeant et antea habuerunt 
administrationem omnium quae ad eorum pertinent 
officia ut deberent, et an bene se habeant in suis officiis, 
et ea debite regant ut tenentur. 


- An sint bursarii in domo, et qui et ad eorum manus tota 
pecunia de bonis domus proveniens proveniat sicuti 
debent. 


- An sit onerosa familia vel inutiles servientes in domo, 
aut canes superflui, et per quem. 


- An elemosina bene custodiatur et distribuatur, et an 
elemosinarius sufficiens et idoneus sit ad illud officium. 


- An restituatur vetera indumenta novis receptis, et ad 
quos usus. 


- An infirmi bene procurentur secundum facultates 
domus et aegritudinum qualitates, grossis cibariis pro 
levioribus communicatis. 


- An aliqua corrodia vel pensiones et quae et quot 
concessa fuerant, et, si sic quibus et per quos, et a quo 
tempore et qua autoritate. 


- An sigullum commune bene custodiatur, qualiter, et per 
quos, et sub quot cerruris. 


- An sit aliquis de conventu moram faciens cum 
secularibus, aut in cella vel aliis locis stans solus sine 
socio, absque Praelati licentia speciali. 


- Item quot habeant ecclesias et capellas appropriatas et 
quas, in quibus sunt perpetui vicarii instituti, et in 
quibus non. 


- Item [an] monachi hujus domus alibi quam infirmitorio 
esum carnium credant sibi licere et eis utantur, 
praeterquam ex indulgentia sui abbatis in ejus praesentia, 
qui nunc hos nunc illos prout necessitas postulaverit 
poterit advocare, ipsoque in camera sua melius et plenius 
exibere. 


- Item quomodo et qualiter vivant, an videlicet de 
tempore diurno et praesertim nocturno, ut a plerisque 
auditur, sedeant in cameris vel alibi in commessationibus 
et potationibus contra regulares observantias et ordinis 
disciplinam. 


- Item si singulis mensibus semel omnes ad 
confessionem accedant. 


- Item si in prima dominica mensis cujuslibet 
communicentur nisi causa subsit. 


- Item si regula cum in capitulo legitur propter minores 
vulgariter exponatur. 


- Item si fidelis instructor et magister noviciis, tam in 
divinis officiis quam in regulari observantia, deputentur. 


- Item si per curiam principum absque abbatis licentia 
evagando discurrant, dampnum aliquod abbati aut 
monasterio procurando. 


- Item si venationibus aut aucupationibus intersint. 
- Item si canes venaticos aut aves teneant. 


- Item si arma teneant infra septa monasterii sine licentia 
suorum abbatum. 


- Item si quis in cellis seu prioratibus sine socio 
commoretur. 


- Item si prioratus sive administratio aliqua alicui non 
expresse professo comittatur. 


- Item si ad monitionem abbatis se faciant ad omnes 
sacros ordines promoveri. 


- Item si idoneus in domo teneatur magister qui novicios 
in primitivis scienciis instruat diligenter. 
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Appendix F: 
Papal Letter Regarding Transgressions at Selby Abbey 


[c. 1343-1345 9] 
(CBI, 375. The editorial form is that used in the Coucher Book. cf. pp. 39-40) 


Petitio Abbatis de Seleby ordinis Sancti Benedicti 
Eboracensis diocesis continet, quod nonnulli monasterii 
sui monachi et conversi, pro violenta injectione manuum 
in se ipsos et clericos seculares, et quidem pro detentione 
proprii, alii et pro denegata sibi et praedecessoribus suis 
obedientia, et conspirationis offensa, in excommunicationis 
laqueum inciderunt, quorum monachorum quidam facti 
immemores et juris ignari divina celebrarunt officia, et 
receperunt ordines sic ligati ac pro transgressionibus 
statutorum ipsius ordinis et aliorum seriorum suorum ac 
regularium mandatorum, ac pro ludo ad taxillos et alios 
illicitos ludos ludendo, salinas, ortos, vineas, prata, blada 
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et alia vetita loca entrando, cum excommunicatis 
participando, collectas, decimas, procurationes, et alias 
inpositiones ac debita et salaria quibus tenebantur statuis 
terminis non solvendo, constitutiones insuper, statuta, ac 
mandata generalia, tam provincialia quam synodalia 
legatorum, delegatorum, subdelegatorum, executorumque, 
sedis Apostolicae judicum ordinarii non servando, perjuria 
committendo, horasque canonicas dicere omittendo, ad 
etiam quidam eorum in ipso monasterio symoniachum 
habuerunt ingressum. Super quibus Praemissis eorum 
saluti postulat humiliter a sede Apostolica provideri. 


Appendix G 
Confirmation Charter from Thomas II, Archbishop of York to 


Abbot Hugh (c. 1109-1112) 


(CBI, 291-92. The editorial form is that found in the Coucher Book, with all words duly expanded.) 


Thomas Secundus, Dei gratia Eboracensis Archiepiscopus, 
Hugoni venerando Abbati et congregracioni Sci. Germani 
de Seleby, salutem. Quia Ecclesia de Seleby Eboracensis 
ecclesiae potestati ita subdita est quod Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopus jure eam ubique patrocinari et suis 
facultatibus augmentare ut crescat, et confovere fotu suo 
debeat; propterea terras illas quas dederunt praedecessores 
mei, Thomas viz. atque Girardus, et aliqui vavassores eorum, 
ecclesiae Sancti Germani, et quia habebat inde ecclesia 
sufficiens eorum donorum testimonium, idcirco omnes terras 
concedo et confirmo Abbatiae Sci. Germani perpetuo jure 
et tranquilla pace possidendas. Primitus, Minorem 
Selebyam et Fristonam, cum omnibus quae eis adjacent; 
dimidiam carucatam terrae in Hillum quam dedit eidem 
ecclesiae Robertus de Bella Aqua; duas bovatas terrae in 
Thorp quas Clamarhoth’ dedit praefatae ecclesiae, et v acras 
quae sunt juxta divisam inter Fristonam et Milford; xviii 
acras terrae quas habet ecclesia Sancti Germani de 
elemosina Turstini de Lumby, consensu et dono filii ejus 
Gaufridi; partem ecclesiae de Stanningburg, et mansuram 
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ubi habitaculum et officinae monachorum consistunt, et 
duas alias mansuras et duas bovatas terrae; omnia haec in 
eadem villa de feudo Archiepiscopi, quae dedit Radulfus 
ecclesiae Sancti Germani consensu et voluntate domini sui 
Hereberti; unam bovatam terrae in Wistow, et pratum de 
Haysted, quae dedit Robertus ecclesiae Sci. Germani; terram 
vero et omnia quae habebat Forno diaconus illo die quo 
suscepit habitum monachi; unam quoque mansuram terrae 
in Clementesthorp et hominium Ingulfi et matris ejus 
Godrithe qui erant in cum mesnan (?) ad Clementhorp; 
omnes vero praescriptas terras consilio et assensu Capituli 
Sancti Petri. Concedo Abbatiae de Seleby ecclesiam de 
Snaith, quae est Sancti Germani. Volo et concedo ita esse 
quietas et solutas ab omnibus redditibus et 
consuetudinibus sicut sunt ecclesiae de praebendis 
canonicorum Sancti Petri, necnon et Hillum cum supradictis 
consuetudinibus, quam villam Nigellus praepositus meus 
meo consensu dedit ecclesiae Sancti Germani. Testimonio 
Stephani abbatis, Gaufridi prioris, Stephani monachi, Nigelli 
de Albineio, etc. 


Introduction 
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6 Dobson, Selby Abbey and Town, 38. 
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in MS. 10940 to another manuscript containing the deeds of the 
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150 ‘West Riding, Poll Tax 1379’, 146-47. 

151 J.C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 
1948), 143; R. E. Glasscock, (ed.), The Lay Subsidy of 1334 
(London, 1975), 382-95. The six towns were assessed as fol- 
lows: 1334 — Pontefract (£18), Doncaster (£17), Tickhill (£12 
10s.), Ripon (£11 6s. 8d.), Selby (£8), Sheffield (£7 3s. 4d.); 
1377 — Pontefract (taxpaying population of 1,085), Doncaster 
(800), Ripon*, Tickhill (680), Sheffield (585), Selby (586). 
*Ripon’s population is difficult to obtain, but returns of 1379 
indicate that only Pontefract and Doncaster were larger. See R. 
B. Dobson, ‘Yorkshire Towns in the Late Fourteenth Century’ 
in The Thoresby Miscellany, Vol. 18, Thoresby Society 59 (1986), 
7(n.15), 10(n.21). 


152 The Augustinian house at Cirencester was having diffi- 
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culties with the town in the twelfth century, while Dunstable 
(Augustinian), Reading (Benedictine), Coventry (Ben.), 
Faversham (Ben.), and St. Albans (Ben.) at various times in the 
thirteenth. N. M. Trenholme, ‘The English Monastic Boroughs’ 
The University of Missouri Studies 2:3 (1927), 11-31. 


53 Trenholme, ‘English Monastic Boroughs’, 1. 


154 ‘rep-selver’ = payment of Id. from the men of every 
house instead of actually reaping the Cellarer’s corn. ‘sor-peni’= 
payment of Id. per year for the dung and pasture of every cow 
belonging to the men of the town. Both services belonged to the 
Abbot of Bury St. Edmund’s. Trenholme, ‘English Monastic 
Boroughs’, 1, 6. 


155 N. M. Trenholme, ‘The Risings in English Monastic 
Towns in 1327’ American Historical Review 6:4 (1901), 650- 
670; Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum Sancti Albani, vol. Il, 156. 


156  G. Lambrick, ‘The Impeachment of the Abbot of 
Abingdon in 1368’, EHR 82 (1967), 250-276. 


157 R. B. Dobson, (ed.), The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, 2" 
Edition (London, 1983), 269-99; Trenholme, ‘The Monastic 
Boroughs’, 55-77; Saul, Richard II, 56-82. 


158 WYAS - Lease-book, fol. 70, no. 227; English, Hundred 
and Quo Warranto, 116. 


159 Dobson, Se/by Abbey and Town, 18. 

160  Brynmor Jones, Hull - DDLO/21/2-15. 

161 Brynmor Jones, Hull — DDLO/21/3, 8, 12. 

162. CPR, 1374-77, 219-20, Haslop, Shirburn, 230-31. 

163 CBI, 168-71. 

164 Haslop, Shirburn, 260-62. 

165 Trenholme, ‘The Risings’, 651-58. 

166 CPR, 1374-77, 192. Crenellation =a battlement consist- 


ing of alternating solid parts (merlons) and spaces (crenels) which 
creates a square, saw-tooth pattern. 


167. English, Hundred and Quo Warranto, 234-35. 

168 Brynmor Jones, Hull — DDLO/21/1, fos. 6-14; DDLO/2 1/10. 
169 — Brynmor Jones, Hull - DDLO/21/13. 

170 Dobson, Se/by Abbey and Town, 15. 

171 Two ofthe more successful former residents of the town 


were the Selby family who were the mayors of York in the thir- 
teenth century, and a certain Robert of Selby, who became Chan- 
cellor of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily in April 1140. E. Miller, 
‘Medieval York’ in VCH Yorkshire: The City of York, (London, 
1961), 34; C-R. Briihl, Urkunden und Kanzlei Konig Rogers II. 
Von Sizilien (Cologne, 1978), 46-7. 


Conclusions 


l M. Beresford, History on the Ground (London, 1957), 127-49. 


2 G. Rosser, Medieval Westminster, 1200-1540 (Oxford, 
1989), 237-38; ibid., ‘Urban Culture and the Church, 1200-1540”, 
in The Cambridge Urban History of Britain, Vol. I, c.600-c. 1540, 
(ed.) D. M. Palliser (Cambridge, 2000), 350-51. 
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Glossary * 


Assart— piece of land that had been converted from forest 
to arable. 


Bovate — the amount of land that one ox could plough ina 
year. One eighth of a carucate. 


Carucate — the amount of land that could be tilled by one 
plough pulled by a full team of eight oxen. Acreage varied, 
but often between 80 and 144 acres. 


Cottar — peasant occupying a cottage belonging to a farm 
and/or manor (sometimes with a plot of land attached). 
Owes labour on the farm/manor for the holding. 


Courser — a large, powerful horse typically ridden into 
battle or at tournaments. 


Croft—a small piece of arable land—usually with a toft and 
worked by a peasant. 


Culture —a cultivated field. 


Dalmatic — ecclesiastical vestment worn in the western 
Church by bishops (under the chasuble at solemn pontifical 
Masses) and deacons (at Mass and solemn processions). 
Slit on each side of the skirt with wide sleeves and marked 
with two vertical stripes from shoulder to hem. 


Demesne — property held by the owner himself and not 
held by subordinate tenants. Usually retained to provide 
for owners material needs. 


Distraint — the action of forcing someone to perform a 
service (often the repayment of a debt) by seizing that 
persons valuable possessions. 


Escheator — royal official responsible for ensuring that 
escheats (property which reverted back to the crown after 
the death/forfeiture of a tenant) of the territory under his 
charge were noticed and certified into the Exchequer. 


Hundred —a subdivision of a county or shire which had its 
own court. 


Infangentheof — the right of the lord of a manor to try and 
to punish a thief caught within its limits. 


Mark — monetary unit equivalent to 2/3 of the £ sterling. 


Messuage — a portion of land intended to be occupied, or 
actually occupied, as a site for a house and its 
appurtenances. 


Obedientiary — one of a number of the lesser officials of a 
monastery below the level of abbot, prior (the abbot’s 
second in command in a Benedictine community) and any 
sub- or tertiary-priors. Appointed at will by the abbot they 
include (among others): 

Bursar — manager of the house’s finances 


Cellarer — purveyor of the house’s foodstuffs and 
the keeper of the storehouse 


Chamberlain — responsible for providing the 
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brothers with clothing and other domestic 
necessities. 


Granger — overseer of the abbey’s granges. 
Infirmarer — keeper of the infirmary. 


Kitchener — the house’s caterer, overseer of the 
kitchen. 


Pittancer — responsible for distributing and 
accounting for pittances (additional allowances of 
food, drink, etc., the cost of which was often 
bequeathed by a benefactor.) 


Sacristan — overseer of the sacristy (which housed 
the abbey’s vestments, sacred vessels, relics, and 
other valuables). Responsible for all services at 
the altar, and for the internal decoration and repair 
of the church. 


‘Oyer and Terminer’—a commission formerly directed to 
royal judges, serjeants and other persons of note, 
empowering them to hear and determine indictments on 
specified offences (treasons, felonies, etc.). 


Palfrey—a smaller, saddle-horse for ordinary riding (rather 
than for war) 


Phylactery —a vessel or case containing a holy relic. 
Prior — see Obedientiary. 


Soke — a district under a particular jurisdiction; a right of 
local jurisdiction. 


Tallage — a tax levied on vassals by their lords. 


Toft —the site of a house with its outbuildings. With ‘croft’ 
—an entire holding, consisting of a house, its outbuildings 
and an attached plot of arable land. 


Turbary — land where peat is dug for fuel. 


Villein —a peasant occupier or cultivator entirely subject 
to a lord or attached to a manor. 


Virgate —a measure of land of varying size, but averaging 
~ 30 acres. 


Waif — the right of claiming property which is found 
ownerless. 


Warren — the right to keep or hunt game. 


Wattle — construction material consisting of rods or stakes 
interlaced with twigs or branches. 


* Compiled from: The Oxford English Dictionary, 2"4 
Edition, prepared by J.A. Simpson and E.S.C. Weiner 
(Oxford, 1989); The New Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary, edited by L. Brown (Oxford, 1993); The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, edited by C.G. Herbermann ez. al. 
(New York, 1913), s.v. ‘dalmatic’, ‘obedientiaries’; Knowles, 
Monastic Order, 427-39. 
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Abingdon, abbey of 83 
Abraham, biblical patriarch 3 
Acaster Selby 20, 42, 45, 56, 61, 63, 65 
Adam Etelof 81 
Adam fitzErmeis 64 
Adam Hilton 18 
Adlingfleet 18, 31,48, 49, 52 59, 67 
Agincourt 79 
Agnes de Ottringham 63 
Agnes, former wife (or widow) of John 
the Smith 66 

Ainsty, deanery of 50, 82 
Aislaby, 21 
Alan atte Lidyale de Brayton 67 
Alan de Percy 5 
Alan le Fraunceys 78 
Alexander II, King of Scotland 18 
Alexander II, Pope 5 
Alexander III, Pope 55, 57 
Alexander IV, Pope 5, 19, 49 
Alexander, Earl of Lothian 5 
Alexander Neville, Archbishop of York 83 
Alice, daughter of Roger Faber of Selby 32 
Alkborough 48, 67 
All Saints, feast of 22 
Almondbury 11 
Amcotts 41, 42, 45, 48, 61 
Anglo-Saxon settlement 70, 71, 72, 87 
Aquitaine 32 
Arnesnest 45 
Ashby 48, 64 
Aslackby 21 
Aton family of Barlby 63 

Gilbert 29 

Lord William 22 
Augustinian (Austin) Canons 32, 53, 54 
Austwick 63 
Auxerre 1, 2,3, 4 

abbey of St. Germanus 1, 2, 3,4 

Avebury 71 
Avignon 39, 40 
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Balne 41, 56 

Bannockburn 28, 63 
Bardney, abbey of 5 
Barkston Ash (wapentake) 72 
Barlby 41, 63, 65, 66, 77 
Barlow 83 

Barlow family 63, 64 
Barnetby le Wold. 15, 66 
Barret family 64 

Barwick 11 
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Battle, abbey of 3, 12,54 
Beauver family 62 
Bellewe family of Carlton 64 
Henry 64 
John 64 
Thomas 64 
Belton 41, 61 
Benedict XII, Pope 17, 32, 33, 34, 36 
Benedictine Order / Benedictines 4, 11, 43, 
50, 53, 54 
Beorn the alderman 70 
Berkshire 61 
Bernard of Ragusa, Bishop of Carlisle 15 
Bertrand de Fargis, Sir 25 
Berwick (-upon-Tweed) 28, 30 
Beverley 79, 83 
Birkin 63, 69 
Birkin family 63 
Isabel 63, 66 
John 18, 63 
Peter 63 
Bishop Wood 79 
Bishop’s (now King’s) Lynn 1, 78 
Bishopthorpe (near York) 32 
Black Death 34, 37, 42, 51, 52, 81, 82 
Black Monks 16, 17,54 
Boniface VIII, Pope 23, 25 
Boniface IX, Pope 39 
Bordeaux 25, 58 
Boroughbridge, Battle of 29 
Boston 78 
Bottesford 48, 64 
Boulogne-sur-Mer 59 
Bowes 22 
Brayton 2, 19, 34, 36, 44, 45, 48, 49, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 67, 77 
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Brian de Insula 77 
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Brotherton 57 
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Peter 62, 64 
Buckinghamshire 61 
Burn 63 
Burton 41 
Burton Hall 62 
Bury St. Edmunds 68, 83, 84 
abbey of 50 
Butterwick(-upon-Trent) 41, 45, 64 
Byland, abbey of 25, 28 
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Caen 54 


Selby Abbey from Foundation to 1189 


Calais 34 

Calixtus II, Pope 55 

Canterbury, archbishop of 7, 53 
Black Monk provincial chapter of 17 

Carlisle 26 
bishop of 34 
priory of St. Mary’s 16 

Carlton 18, 50, 62, 64, 74 

Carthusians 53,54 

Cawkwell 64 

Cawood 69, 70, 74 

Celestine III, Pope 14 

Chellow (Bradford) 41, 42, 45, 63, 66, 67 

Cistercians 9, 11, 16, 17, 24, 46, 53, 54, 60, 

65, 85 

Claire family 62 

Clement V, Pope 23, 25, 31, 67 

Clement VI, Pope 34, 36, 58 

Cleveland, archdeaconry of 28, 50 

Clericis Laicos 22, 23 
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Coningsby 64 
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Robert 29 

Cornwall 2 

Coventry 29 
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Cowick 41 

Crecy, Battle of 34 

Crevecor/Neville family 64 
Cecily de Crevecor 64 
Maude de Crevecor 64 
Reginald de Crevecor 64 
Simon de Crevecor 64 
Alexander de Neville 64 
Walter de Neville 64 

Crowland, abbey of 42, 43, 48 

Crowle 2, 4, 8, 11, 12, 20, 31, 37, 41, 42, 

44, 45, 48, 56, 60, 61, 65, 67 


Cumbria 60 
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Danes 70, 71 

Darcy family 64, 65, 66 
Norman 64 
Phillip 29, 64 
Lord Phillip 65 
Robert 64 
Thomas 64 


Dark Age settlement 70 

David I, King of Scotland 10 

David II, King of Scotland 30 

Dayridding 77 

‘del Nesse’(Newland) 62 

Denmark 71 

Dionisia, wid. of John Juvenis de Selby 66 

Domesday Book/ survey 12, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 70, 71,72 


Doncaster 41, 45, 82 
Dover 14 
dower 66 
Drax 10, 62, 69 
priory of St. Nicholas 24, 62, 67 

Duffield 45, 63 
Dunstable 83 
Dunston 64 
Dunwich 12, 78 
Durand, Master, papal nuncio 16 
Durham 5, 6, 21, 30, 70 

bishop of 5, 6, 34 

cathedral 6 

priory of 4, 5, 6, 17,20, 21, 42, 70, 81 
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Ealand 42 
East Ardsley 41 
East Drayton 41, 48 
Easter, feast of 15, 22, 30 
Eastoft 29, 30, 38, 42, 48, 61, 65 
Edgar, King of Scotland 5 
Edmund (son of King Henry III) 19 
Edmund of Langley, Lord of Hatfield 37 
Edward I, King of England 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
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Edward, Prince of Wales (Black Prince) 52 
Edward of Salisbury, Sheriff of Wiltshire 
135,12 
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Elena ‘Ferthing’ 76 
Ely, priory of 42 
England 1, 36, 56, 58, 69, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83 
episcopal insignia/regalia 5, 19,25 
eremitical monasticism 3 
Erneis de Burun, Sheriff of York 4 
Everard fitzAdam 63 
Everingham family 63 
Adam II 63 
Adam III 63 
Robert 63, 66 
Evesham, Battle of 19 
Exmouth 78 
Eynsham, abbey of 54 
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Falkirk, Battle of 22 

Faversham 83 

Ferrybridge 72 

Flanders 78 

Flaxley 2, 44, 45, 77,79 

Flaxley Lodge 77 

Foggathorpe 48 

‘Foundation Charter’ 2, 12, 43, 89 
Fountains, abbey of 9, 28, 30, 60, 62, 65, 66 
France 1, 34, 36, 37, 39 


Furness, abbey of 22 
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Gaddesby 34 

Gamel, holder of Birkin 63 

Gamel Barret 62 

Garthorpe 42 

Gascony 19, 22, 78 

Geoffrey, Prior of Coventry 16 

Geoffrey de la Gale 32 

Geoffrey de la Guerche 4, 60, 61 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, Archbishop of York 
14, 15, 56,57 

George Neville, Archbishop of York 70 

Gerard, Archbishop of York 5, 6, 55, 56, 
67, 102 

German the Smith 79 

Germany 14 

Gilbert de Preston 18 

Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of Angus 34 

Gilbert de Welton, Bishop of Carlisle 50 

Gilbert, son of Jocelyn 64 

Gilbert the Miller 79 

Gilstead 61 

Gloucester, church of St. Oswald 53, 55 

Godfrey Ludham, Archbishop of York 67 

Grantham 21 

Gregory X, Pope 20 

Gregory XI, Pope 39 

Grimsby 78 

Gristhorpe 71 

Guisborough, priory of 22, 24 

Gunby 42, 45, 48, 62 

Guthfrith, scandinavian King of York 70 

Guy de Rainelcurt 4, 65 


H 


Haddlesey 24 

Halesowen 68 

Halidon Hill, Battle of 30 

Haltwhistle 71 

Hambleton 4, 5, 8, 42, 45, 51, 56, 61, 63, 
65, 74, 77, 79 

Harswell 48 

Hartlepool 70 

Hatfield 37 

Haystead 41, 102 

Healaugh, priory of 19 

Healing 41, 49 

Hedon 78, 87 

Hemingbrough 69 

Henry I, King of England 3,5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
56, 57, 60, 86 

Henry II, King of England 12, 13, 14, 
56, 58, 61, 78, 85, 86 

Henry Ill, King of England 19, 20,222.53) 
77 

Henry IV, King of England 38, 39 

Henry V, King of England 39, 79 

Henry, son of Alan /e Fraunceys 78 
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Henry de Grosmont, Earl of Lancaster, 34 
Henry de Snaith, keeper of the Great 
Wardrobe 38 
Henry de Stonegrave 63 
Henry Irewys 81 
Henry Murdac, Archbishop of York 11, 12, 
54, 55, 57 
Henry Vavasour, 32 
Hensall 41 
‘High Farming’ 46 
Hillam 22, 42, 45, 55, 63, 65, 67, 102 
Historia Selebiensis Monasterii 
D253; 4.5; 0,75 859, 10, 00, 12.14, 
21,235.52, 45, 548992573003. 10, 
WS 72, 13; 16, 77, 83,86 
Historia de Sancto Cuthberto 70 
Historia Regum 70 
Holderness 63 
Holme(-on-Spalding-Moor) 45, 62 
Honorius, Roman Emperor 18 
Honorius III, Pope 16 
Hook 63 
Hospital of St. John, Leicester 67 
Howden 11, 22, 58, 78 
Hugh, Abbot of Beaulieu 16 
Hugh de Mar 63 
Hugh de Pickworth, Sir 21 
Hugh du Puiset, Bishop of Durham 14 
Hugh FitzBaldric, Sheriff of York, 1,2, 3,4 
Hugh the Chanter 7 
Hugh Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury 15 
Hull 78, 79, 87 
Hundred Years’ War 32, 39 
Husbands Bosworth 44 


I 


Inclesmoor 37, 61 

Innocent II, Pope 9, 55 
Innocent III, Pope 15, 16 
Ipswich 78 

Isabella, Queen of England 30 
Isle of Axholme 60, 61 


J 


Jervaulx, abbey of 17, 30 

Jocabertus (Joybert), Prior of Coventry 
16,59 

John XXII, Pope 23 

John Bene 30 

John Brocas, Sir 34 

John, King of England 15, 19, 58, 78 

John de Burstall 63 

John de Ferrera, Sir, canon of Orléans 25 

John de Foleville 65 

John de Gaddesby 34 

John de Humbelthwayt 30 

John de Lacy of Gateforth 63 

John de Osgodby de Selby 79 

John de Thwayt 29 

John de Warrene, Earl of Surrey 30 
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John de Wheldrake 36 Lionel, Duke of Clarence 34 
John Etelof, burgess and merchant 81 Llywelyn ap Gruffudd 19 
John Francis 18 London 2, 20, 78, 79 
John Hotham, Sir, Bishop of Ely, Chancellor 28 cathedral of St. Paul 7 
John le Romeyn, Archbishop of York 67 Loudham 53 
John of Crema, Cardinal 8 Luddington 42, 48, 61,67 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 50 Lund 41 
John, son of Sylvester de Selby, 74 Lusignan family 19 
John, son of Walter Blakester 79 Lyons, Second Council of (1274) 20, 21 
John the Painter, Master 36 
John the Shipwright 79 M 
John Thoresby, Archbishop of York 37, 38 Mabel, widow of John ‘Roulyn’ 
John Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury 39 de Selby 67 
Juliana, widow of Adam Pereheved, 22 Magna Carta 16, 18 
K Marches 29 
Margaret Crowle 48 
Kelfield 42, 45, 67 Margaret Mortimer 33 
Kentmere 64 Margaret Tapes de Crowle 48 
Kipling Cotes 63 Margery de Rainelcurt 65 
Kirk Ella 48, 62 maritagium 63, 66 
Kirkby 63 Martin, son of William the Tanner 74 
Kirkstall, abbey of 15 Marton, priory of 22, 67 
Knights Templar 25 Matilda, daughter of Thomas de Snaith 66 
Matilda, Empress 10 
L Matthew Paris 3, 14, 18, 19 
Lacy family 5, 10, 60,61, 62, 63, 66 Maud de Caux 63 
Aubreye 61 May de Pontefract 33 
Henry, son of IlbertI 11,61, 63, 72 Meaux, abbey of 30, 82 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln 29, 61 Meinill family 62 
John, Constable of Chester 61 mendicants 53 
John, Earl of Lincoln 18, 37, 61 Menthorpe 63 
IlbertI 4, 5, 10, 61, 63 Mere Dike 37, 52, 98 
Ilbert II 61 ‘Merkeffen’ (Maspin Moor) 63 
Robert 5, 61 Michaelmas, feast of 15, 18, 77, 78 
Roger 61 Middlethorp (near York) 11, 61 
Langley 63, 67, 77 Miles Basset, Lord of North Moreton 63, 67 
‘Langriding’ 76 Miles Stapleton, Sir 63, 64 
Langtoft 25 Misterton 44 
Lasceles family 62, 63 Monasticon Eboracense 6 
Agnes 67 Monk Bretton, priory of 19, 27 
Emma 45, 63,67 Monk Fryston 2, 8, 42, 44, 55, 65, 67, 
John 62, 63 71, 74, 77, 102 
Lateran Council, Fourth (1215) 16 Monkhesleden 70 
Laurence the forester 75 Montacute, priory of 9 
Lawrence de Radford 36 Mosswood 61 
Laxton 63 Mowbray family 60, 61 
‘le Bure’ 63 Lord John 61 
‘le Stocking’ 67 Lord John II 61 
Leeke, church of 25 Maud de Laigle 60 
Leicestershire 35, 60 Nigel d’Aubigny 60 
Lewes, Battle of 19 Nigel 61 
Liberty of Selby and Snaith 8, 49, 50, 82 Robert, Earl of Northumberland 60 
Lincoln 48, 53, 78 Roger 11, 13, 61 
bishop of 5, 14, 53, 67 Roger II 61 
church of St. Bartholomew 48, 64 (Much) Wenlock, priory of 30 
Lincoln Minster 22 Myton-on-Swale, Battle of 28 
Lincolnshire 30, 35, 37, 48, 60, 61, N 
64, 67, 87 
Lindisfarne 70 Naburn weir 68 
Lindsey 4, 53 Neville family (see Crevecor/Neville) 
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Neville’s Cross, Battle of 34 

New Winchelsea 79 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 18, 30 

Newhay 41, 63 

Nicholas, Cardinal-bishop of Tusculum 16 

Nicholas de Cawood 48 

Nicholas de Stapleton, Sir 63 

Nicholas Medicus 79 

Nicholas Pistor 79 

Nocton 64 

Norfolk, earl of 16 

Norman Conquest 2, 60 

Northallerton 17,72 

Northampton 5, 12, 32, 41, 44, 45 
abbey of St. James 32 
archdeacon of 14 

Northamptonshire 2, 35 

Northumbria 4, 70 

Nottingham, archdeaconry of 28 

Nottinghamshire 61, 63 


O 


Oberflecht, Germany 71 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux 61 
Oliver de Gunby 63 
Ordinances 26 
Orkney, bishop of 6 
Osbert, Archdeacon of York 11, 67 
Osbert, Sheriff of Yorkshire 6, 56, 63 
Osgodby 41, 45, 64 
Otley 45, 71 
Ouseburn 45 
Over Selby (see Selby Minor) 
Oxford 36, 40 
earl of 16 
Oxfordshire 61 
Oyer and Terminer 22, 30 


P 


Pandulf, papal nuncio 16 
Paris 1 
Parliament 19, 25, 26, 32, 34, 39, 85, 92, 
93,94, 95, 96, 97 
Paschal II, Pope 55, 57 
Paynel family 55, 62 
Ralph 10, 62 
William, Lord of Drax 10, 62 
Peasants’ Revolt 39, 83 
Pembroke, earl of 16 
Percy family 62 
Peter de Kelfield 63 
Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester 
15, 16 
Peter Husald de Selby 76 
Peterborough 68, 83 
abbey of 42, 43 
Philip II ‘Augustus’, King of France 16, 78 
Philip IV, King of France 22, 23 
Philip VI, King of France 32 
Philippa, Queen of England 39 
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Phillip de Stanton, canon of Wells 20 
Poll Tax 35, 77, 82 
Pollington 16, 18, 41, 56 
Pontefract 11, 29, 62, 78, 82 
castle of 39 
priory of 6, 14, 61 
Ponthieu 32 
porpoises 70 
Praemonstratensians 53,54 


Q 


Queniborough 19, 34, 41, 42, 45, 47, 48, 
51, 61, 65, 67 
Quo Warranto 21, 22, 70, 77, 84 


R 


Ralph de Gant 5 

Ralph de Alost 5 

Ralph de Neville 5 

Ralph Murdac 13, 56 

Ramsey, abbey of 15, 16, 17, 42, 43, 
48,58 

Ranulf Flambard, Bishop of Durham, 
Chancellor 5 

Rawcliffe 2, 8, 29, 30, 37, 42, 44, 45, 51, 
52, 61, 65 

Raymund Guillelme de Fargis, 
canon of St. Seurin, 25 

Reading 88 

Redbourne 41, 48, 64, 67 

Reedness 32, 52 

Renaud of Dammartin, Count of Boulogne 16 

Riccall 57, 69 

Richard I, Abbot of Whitby 11 

Richard I, King of England 14, 56 

Richard II, King of England 39, 77 

Richard Basset 63 

Richard de Kellaw, Bishop of Durham 28 

Richard le Scrope, Sir 38 

Richard Malebisse 15 

Richard, Prior of Peterborough 11 

Richard, Prior of St. Mary’s, York 9 

Richard Scrope, Archbishop of York 39 

Richard, son of Benedict de Fryston 82 

Richmond, archdeaconry of 28 

Rievaulx, abbey of 9, 17, 28 

Ripon 45, 71, 82 

Ripon Minster 22 

River Aire 41, 69,71 

River Derwent 69 

River Don 37, 42, 78 

River Foss 70 

River Humber 40, 64, 69, 78 

River Ouse 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,9, 12,20, 36, 40, 
41, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 81, 84, 87 

River Trent 19, 28, 37, 41,59 

River Wharfe 69 

Roall family 62, 64 

Robert (de Harpham), Abbot of St. Mary’s, York 14 


Robert Cockfield 18 
Robert de Caux 63 
Robert de Curson, Lord 65 
Robert de Lexington 18 
Robert de Longchamp, 
Abbot of St. Mary’s, York 16 
Robert de Scarborough, Archdeacon of 
the East Riding 20 

Robert de Selby 77 
Robert de Turnham, Sir 14 
Robert de Yeuelby 64 
Robert Foliot 65 
Robert Grosvenor, Sir 38 
Robert Palfrayman of Selby 77 
Robert the Bruce, King of Scotland 30 
Robert the Mercer 79 
Roche, abbey of 15 
Rochester 5 

bishop of 53 
Roger Basy 47 
Roger de Bavent 15 
Roger de Cressy 63 
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Roger de Pont L’Evéque, Archbishop of York 


55 
Roger de Thirkleby 18 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March 30 
Roger of Howden 14 
Romans 69, 70, 87 
Rome 3, 15, 19, 40 
Ros family 62 
Rouen 5 
Rule of St. Benedict 2,9, 20, 27, 41, 86 


S 


Saleby 77 
Salisbury 1, 3, 7,39 
bishop of 5 
earl of 16 
Sandwich 78 
Sawley, abbey of 19, 46 
Scalm 6 
Scarborough 78, 83 


Scotland 22, 23, 24, 30, 31, 36, 37, 50, 58, 79 


Scots 85 

seals 70 

Sées, abbey of 5 
Segeswald 5 
Selby 


abbey church 6, 8,9, 11, 18, 22, 31, 
36, 40, 72, 74, 84, 85, 88 


altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
32, 65,67 

abbey obedientiaries: 
Kitchener 78, 79 
Pittancer 35 
Sacristan 23 

abbey well 74 

abbots of: 


Alexander 14, 16, 18, 59,85 
Benedict 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6, 8, 33, 


45, 54, 56, 57, 65, 71, 72, 85, 87 
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David de Cawood 19, 20, 21, 22, 
25,59, 87 
Durand 8,9, 21, 45,54, 55, 85 
Elias Paynel 9, 10, 11, 12, 45, 54, 
55, 61, 62, 85 
Geoffrey de Gaddesby 12, 23, 26, 
DONS 15325335 34530550; 
37, 38, 50, 51, 59, 82, 86, 98 
German 11, 12, 45,46, 54, 55, 
57, 85 
Gilbert de Ver 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
19, 45, 56, 57, 58, 64, 85, 86 
Herbert 8, 9, 45, 50, 56, 57, 85 
Hugh 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 12, 13, 
33, 40, 45, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 72, 85, 102 
Hugh de Brayton 18, 19 
John de Heslington 31, 32, 33, 34, 
36, 37, 50, 58, 59 
John de Sherburn 12, 23, 26, 33, 
35, 38, 39, 40, 50, 51, 52, 
59, 83, 86 
John I de Wistow 21, 22, 26, 29, 61 
John II de Wistow 26, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 37, 48, 59 
Richard 14, 15, 16, 17, 66, 85 
Richard de Kelsey 12, 15, 17, 18, 
Dip d5455 5950 
Richard Scot 14, 15, 17, 85 
Roger de London 14, 15, 56, 85 
Simon de Scarborough 22, 28, 29, 
32, 34, 48, 50, 63, 86 
Thomas de Whalley 5, 19, 20, 21, 
27, 38, 45, 46, 47, 49, 58, 
59, 65, 66, 67, 85 
William I de As/akeby 21,22, 31, 
47,77, 85 
William II de Aslakeby 21,22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29; 32, 58, 59 
William Pygot 40, 59 
Abbot’s House 74 
Abbot’s Staith 76 
Back Dam 74 
castle 11,72 
chapel of St. Genevieve 79 
Church Hill 71, 74, 75, 76 
chapter house 36 
cloister 40 
ferry 63, 69, 79, 87, 88 
Fraternity of St. Eligius 84 
gatehouse 20, 74, 77 
Holmes Dike 76 
‘Kirk’s Bridge’ 74, 75 
Kirk’s Dike 74, 76, 79 
‘le Krik’ 76 
Londesborough Arms hotel 74 
Market Cross 78 
Market Place 74, 77, 78, 87 
Market Square (modern name) 76 
monks: 
Adam de Belton 27 


Adam de Crosby 40 

Adam de la Brewer 32, 33 
Alexander Flatting 20 

John de Anlaby 40 

John de Burn 27 

John de Drax 36 

John de Dunnesby (Dunsby) 21, 


27,31 


John de Gowdall 38 

John de Hemmingborough 37, 40 
John de Whitgift 33 

Henry de Belton 27, 29 
Nicholas de Haghton 33 
Nicholas de Immingham 27 
Nigel 5 

Peter de Brayton 20 

Ralph 5 

Ralph de Levisham 19 
Randolph 5 

Reginald de Scarborough 82 
Reiner 17 

Richard de Adlingfleet 27, 29, 


32, 34 


Robert de Brunne 28 
Robert de Flixborough 33 
Richard de Fryston, 20 
Robert de Pontefract 33 
Roger de Kelsey 20 
Thomas de Ayton 27 
Thomas de Hirst 33 
Thomas de Sherburn 27 
Thomas de Warmfield 40 
Thomas de Womersley 27 
Waleran 17 
William de Bradhirst 27 
William de Monk Bretton 36 
William the Great 6, 9, 11 
parish church of St. Germanus 20,48, 


49, 61,72 


Selby Dam (millpond) 74, 76 
shipyard 79 
‘Stone Bridge’ 74 


streets: 


Abbey Yard 74 

Bondgate 76, 77 

Church Lane 74, 75 

Finkle Street 72, 74, 76, 87 

Gowthorpe 74, 76, 77, 78, 79 
84, 87 

James Street 74 

Micklegate 71, 74, 75, 76, 77 
78, 79, 84, 87 

Middlethorpe 63, 76, 77, 79, 
84, 87 

Millgate 74, 76, 77, 87 

New Lane 74, 77, 78, 87 

Ousegate 71, 74, 75, 76, TE, Ths 
79, 83, 84, 87 

The Crescent 74 

Water Lane 74, 75, 76 

Wren Lane 74, 75, 76, 87 
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Wrengate 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
79, 87 
tithe barn 74 
Selby Minor 2, 44, 55, 67, 71, 72, 77, 102 
Selby Waterhouses 77 
Selby Woods (East Woods) 77 
Seletun 70 
Sheffield 82 
Sherburn-in-Elmet 11, 29, 38, 44, 45, 63, 
69, 71 
Sherwood Forest 63 
‘Shire Oak’ (strihac) 1,72 
Shitlington 41, 45, 67 
Shrewsbury, abbey of St. Peter 11 
Sibbertoft 49 
Sicily 19 
Silton 70 
Simeon of Durham 2, 70 
Simon de Kelfield, Lord 63 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester 19 
Simon of Apulia, Dean of York 14 
Skipwith 63, 69 
Skyrack (wapentake) 72 
Snaith 5, 8, 16, 20, 50, 52, 65, 72 
church of St. Lawrence 27, 33, 48, 
49, 56,61, 67, 102 
South Bramwith 45 
Southampton 78 
Spalding, priory of 48, 67 
St. Ailred of Rievaulx 9 
St. Albans 68, 83, 84 
abbey of 5, 8, 9, 12, 48, 56, 59, 87 
St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury 58 
St. Bartholomew church (see Lincoln) 
St. Bees, priory of 27 
St. Benedict (of Nursia) 41 
St. Cuthbert 5, 6, 40 
St. David’s, bishop of 5 
St. Germanus 1, 4, 12, 13, 77 (see Auxerre) 
St. Ives, priory of 15 
St. Martin, feast of 15 
St. Mary Magdalene (see Whitgift) 
St. Mary’s, York (see York) 
St. Maurice, feast of 17 
St. Nicholas, feast of 24 
St. Oswald, feast of 42 
St. Peter ad Vincula, feast of 77, 84 
St. Peter’s (see Stallingborough) 
St. Petersburg, Russia 12 
St. Stephen, feast of 29 
St. Wilfrid 40 
Stainton-in-Craven 20, 41, 42, 45, 46 
Stainton-le-Vale 41 
Stallingborough 15, 19,22, 41, 42, 45, 
48, 49, 56, 64, 65, 67 
church of St. Peter 64, 66 
Standard, Battle of the 10 
Stanford-on-Avon 2, 4., 8., 12, 36, 41, 
42, 45, 48, 52, 56, 65 
Stapleton-on-Tees 63 
Statute of Mortmain 21, 47, 48, 53, 86 
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Staynor 41, 52, 63,77, 82 

Stephen, Abbot of St. Mary’s, York 5, 54 

Stephen, King of England 10, 11, 12, 45, 
55, 56, 57, 64, 85 


Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury 15 


Stormesworth 44 
Stow 53 
Stratford-on-Avon 79 
sturgeon 70 
Stuteville family 60 
Sulby 44 
Summi magistri 33 
Surrey 61 

earl of 16 
Sussex, earl of 16 
Swavesey, priory of 38 
Sweden 71 
Sylvester (Everdon), Bishop of Carlisle 18 


T 


Tadcaster 72 

Tetley 42 

Theobald, clerk 1 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury 11 

Thevesdale 23, 67 

Thomas I of Bayeux, Archbishop of York 
2, 44, 53,54, 55, 57,67, 71 

Thomas II, Archbishop of York 55, 56, 
102 

Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of York 39 

Thomas Corbridge, Archbishop of York, 
22D) 

Thomas Daiville 29 

Thomas de Amwyck 65 

Thomas de Bradhirst 27 

Thomas de Hook 63 

Thomas de Stanford 19, 59, 89 

Thomas, Earl of Lancaster & Lincoln 
28, 29, 37, 62, 63 

Thomas Grammaticus 11 

Thomas le Forter 30 

Thorne 30, 37, 61 

Thorney, abbey of 42, 43, 48 

Thornton, abbey of 22 

Thorpe Willoughby 18, 19, 42, 45, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 74, 76 

Thurgarton, priory of 23, 28 


Thurstan, Archbishop of York 6, 7, 9, 10, 54, 55, 56 


Tickhill 82 

Tinchebray, Battle of 60 
Tison family 62, 63 
Todhil 77 

‘Towcroft’ 61 
Trussebut family 62 


U 


Urban IV, Pope 19 
Urban V, Pope 34 
Urban VI, Pope 39 
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Valor Ecclesiasticus 50 

Vernoil family 62, 63, 64 
Henry 63 

de Ver family 64 
Guy, father of Abbot Gilbert 12, 64 
Guy, brother of Abbot Gilbert 12, 64 
Walter 64 

Vescy family 62 

Vienne, Council of (1311-12) 28 


WwW 


Waddingham 41 
Waleran Beaumont, Count of Meulen 12 
Wales 29 
Walter de Brayton 76 
Walter de Gant 5 
Walter Giffard, Archbishop of York 20, 21 
Walter Mauclerc 17 
Walter Mercenarius 76 
Walter Potman 20 
Walter, son of Touri de Wistow 76 
Waltham, abbey of 39 
Warter, priory of 16 
Warwickshire 60 
Waterton 42 
Wath 63 
West March 28 
West Riding of Yorkshire 30, 32, 82 
Westminster 18, 20, 24, 26, 32, 46, 64, 88 

abbey of 12, 25, 30, 42, 43, 59, 87 
Whalley, abbey of 30 
Whitby 78 

abbey of 4, 11, 17,27, 28, 44 

Whitgift 2, 19, 41, 44, 45, 56, 62 

church of St. Mary Magdalene 18, 62 


William (le Gros), Earl of Aumale and York 11, 72 
William I ‘The Conqueror’, King of England 1, 2, 3, 


4, 12, 26, 55, 60, 68, 71, 87 


William II, King of England 4, 5, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 


58, 86 
William Bassett 32 
William Bene de Garthorpe 38 
William Brewer 16 
William Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury 39 
William de Aubeny 18 
William de Barnetby 15, 66 
William de Bolton 27 
William de Cantilupe 16 
William de Ferriby 81 
William de Lichfield, Master 67 
William de Ottringham 63 
William de Percy 15 
William de Pollington 16 
William de Skipwith 63 
William de Warenne, Earl of Surrey 16, 18, 61 
William de Yarwell, Sir 50 
William FitzHerbert, Archbishop of York 11 
William Greenfield, Archbishop of York 27, 28, 
31, 49, 55, 67, 81 
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William Melton, Archbishop of York 28, 
2931532337 50550078 
William Popelowe 75 
William, son of Walter Touri de Selby 75 
William Strickland, Bishop of Carlisle 39 
William the Tailor of Beverley 79 
William the Tanner 75 
William Tison 62 
William Wickwane, Archbishop of York 
20 
William Zouche, Archbishop of York 34, 
37, 82 
Willoughby family 63 
Lord Robert 18 
Winchester, bishop of 16 
earl of 16 
priory of St. Swithun 16 
Wistow 41,74, 76, 102 
Woodhouse 61 


Y 


Yarm 21 
Yarmouth 78 
York 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 20, 26, 27, 32, 36, 41, 
58, 59, 68, 69, 70, 71, 78, 79, 81, 
83, 87 
abbey of St. Mary’s 4, 5, 9, NSS, I 
18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
31,34, 44, 50, 54, 62, 85 
archbishop of 4, 44, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
71, 83, 86 
archdeaconry of 28, 38 
archdiocese of 26, 28, 39, 49 
cathedral chaper of St. Peter 11, 16 
Fishergate 70 
priory of Holy Trinity 10, 15, 62 
priory of St. Andrew 16 
Skeldergate 47 
York Gospels 71 
York Minster 38 
York province of Black Monks 17537 
90,91 
Yorkshire 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 18, 21, 23, 24, 
28, 29, 30, 35, 44, 48, 50, 56, 60, 61, 70, 
79, 81, 82, 87 
Yorkshire Museum (York) 71 
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